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LETTER-LABELS IN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


In a recent volume of this Annual (XLV 126 fF.) I discussed the alphabetic numeral system 
as employed in Attica; in the present article I examine the use of letters in Attica and else¬ 
where to identify different items, often similar in character and appearance, with a view of 
facilitating reference and simplifying inventories. For such a purpose letters have certain 
advantages over other symbols which might be devised; they arc brief and familiar and they 
occur in a recognized order. They thus approach nearly to the use of ordinal numbers (con¬ 
trasting sharply with acrophonic numerals, which are invariably used to represent cardinal 
numbers), though it cannot be said that they constitute a numeral system, any more than we 
could claim that we in English use an alphabetic numeral system bi^rause, e.g., a, b, r, d are 
used on p. 4 below to distinguish four items which might equally well have been numbered 
I, 2, 3 and 4. The letters here under consideration were not, and could not be, made the 
instruments of arithmetical calculation, and the highest number expressed in this way in any 
inscription known to me is 106 {Inscr. Dilos 1432 Aan 21; see below, p. 8). 

Various scholars have dealt briefly with the subject,' but the accumulation of a mass of 
new evidence calls for a fresh treatment, especially of the part played by such letters in 
inventories. No technical name has, I believe, been given to letters so used, and in this article 
I call them * letter-labels *, a title wliich emphasizes the function they fulfil in the majority 
of cases where they occur. 


I. General 

The earliest example seems to be the use of the first nine letters of the local alphabet 
(A to 0 , including F) to mark the nine clauses of a statute passed by the Eastern Locrians 
to define the conditions on which certain of their number were to go as colonists to Naupactus 
in Western Locris about 460 b.c.* It has further been claimed that three fifth-century 
boundary-stones from Athens inscribed h6pos K {IG P 876) are examples of this usage; but, 
apart from the isolated nature of the evidence, this view raises the problem of three stones all 
bearing the same number, whereas no member of the series bearing any other number has 
survived. I cannot but wonder whether K is an abbreviation and these stones stand in some 
relation to the two which are inscribed h6po^ xp^ves (/G I* 874/5).® 

Of the eighty-nine bronze jurors’ tickets collected in IG II* 1835-1923, dating from the 
fourth century b.c., sixty-three bear one of the ten letters A to K, indicating the panel on 
which the holder served.* With these we may compare the eighty-six earthenware tallies, 
dating from the third century, found in or near the Theatre at Mantinea {IG V (2) 323, nos. 
22-107), each of which bears, or at least bore, on the obverse the name and patronymic of the 
holder and on the reverse one of the twenty-five letten A to H (including digamma), indicating, 
it would seem, the section of the theatre-euwa in which the owner was entitled to sit.* 

A different usage is found in a stele from the Epidaurian Asclepieum {IG IV* 109), dating 

* See I. Franz, £ 2 (iFWNt<i 348 r., S. Reioach, Traits tTipitr^u grte^ 990 1 , ^72,J.Y/oam, Dt Cratco^iatis 

a8 ff., Ma»terhan»-Schwyzer, Crammatik dtr atlischm InschriJitH lo, W. Larfeld, Hmihuch II 54$ f., Gritdtisthe Epigref^ik • 
307 f. 

*/(? IX (1)334, 5 /C 47, CM 34. * Tpd, 55 AXLV I37f. 

* S^en M these are recited in L. Robert, La CoUtetion Frotbur I lO a, b, d, f, h, i, k. Of the Bve examples which 
bear the letter tta four have the form H. Add F. Stihelin, AA 1943, 16 ff., I. A. Meletopoulos, noMnw III 33 ff. 

* See the conunentaiy of Hiller von Gaertringcn ad lac .; to the bibliography add Sch>\'yzer DGE 6 € 3 . 
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from the early third century b.c. and bearing on obverse and reverse and on the two sides 
long and detailed building-accounts. At the foot of the right side is a large A and the phrase 
Ti AoiTTdt Iv Tcoi fiAAcoi I KpoT<ic<ptoi <) 5 i> feinyiypcrnTOci ‘ continued in column B' (iii 

i6i f.), while the text on the left side ends with a reference to [toIs d]XXo*[s] & iv xcoi 
Kpordfcoi I iv S>i to yp<<i>uu* A y^ypomrai (iv 129 f.), but there is no trace of the expected B.* 

Very common is the use of letter-labels in the form of ‘ masons* marks * inscribed upon 
blocks of stone to indicate the position which each is to occupy in the construction in which 
it takes its place. Here I give only three examples, to which attention has recently been 
drawn. On the upper surface of the stones forming the front row of the Piraeus theatre are 
inscribed the letters A to O and AA to Tf, each of which occurs twice, once on each of two 
contiguous blocks.’ The examination of the * House of the Hermes ’ at Delos has revealed a 
similar series of marques d'assmblage, running from AA to HH (excluding FF).* Again, the 
position of each of the nine inscribed bases composing the monument in honour of the Muses, 
erected by the Thespians in the Vale of the Muses on Mount Helicon, was indicated by the 
letters A to I, of which seven survdve.® 

Another well-known use of these letter-labels (approximating to numerals, yet using the 
letters, except A to E, with values different from those of the alphabetic numeral system 
recognized throughout the Greek world) is to distinguish the several books comprised in 
certain literary works, notably the Iliad. This also may be illustrated from inscriptions, such 
as the tabulae Riacae found in Rome {IG XIV 1284.-6).*® 

But my main purpose in this article is to examine the use of letter-labels in the temple- 
inventories of Athens and Delos, and to these I now turn. 

II. Athens 

The adoption and widespread application of the system of letter-labels to facilitate the 
tatlc of officials responsible for drawing up or checking inventories seems to be due to Athenian 
initiative and influence. A decree ** of 434 B.c., moved by Callias, contains a clause instructing 
the newly created Toepien tc5v fiXAcov Oswv to inscribe on a single stele diravra koO* Ixccordv ts | 
Tov 960 V xd xp^poxa hoirbaa fcoxlv 6«toToi xal ovpjrdvTov K 694 Aaio|v, t6 xe Apyvrpiov Kcri 

t 6 xpv^ov (ll- 22-24), and in future to inscribe annually on a stele an audited account xov xe 
dvxov )yMpdaov I Kcd xov irpomdirrov T0I5 OtoTs . . . ., xdj 5 ^ oxiXots, Iv alj &v dvocypd9aooi xd 
Xplporra xd hisp||[d, 6I]vtov Ip TrdXti hoi xoplcn ( 11 . 24-6, 29-30), and one of these statements 
survives in IG I* 310.“ A second -decree,** proposed by Callias on the same day, ordered the 
xaplm of Athena to make a careful register of the property of the goddess, [horrdoa 61 xo]v 

Xpcpdxov xov [hiEpoJv doxoxd loxiv § dv[ap( 9 p 6 xa h]oi xcqiloti] h[o]i vuv.horrdmi ply 

Xpu[ua loxiv aO|Tov I dpyupa] I Crrrdpyvpa OTE[odvxov, xd 6]l dXX[a dpiSpsodvrov ktX. 
( 11 . 26-29), and we have a long series of annual inventories, beginning in 434 B.c., of the goddess* 
belongings stored on the Acropolis {IG I* 232-290, 292A, II* 1382-3).** Considerable frag- 
’ ments also survive of the iradiiiones published in the last quarter of the fifth century by the 

* Similarly a B stands at the foot of the rwht-band side another building inscription (103C $99). 

’ Sec, most recently, O. A. W. DiJkc, BSA XLv 24- 

• I. Delome, LXXVII 478 f. > W. Peck. Tipos'A. KtpatsowwiXXow 6 xt. 

** In 12^ we have the letter-names d. jil-ra andfjTa, and in 1291 KdnrTTo. In the famous list of dedications to Athena 
Lindia (ZjHdos II 2) the phrase iv ^ A, etc., occurs almost sixty times in book-references, but as the highest number is & 
(for found six times, is an imperfectly engraved or preserved A, and \ in C93 probably stands for f), we cannot say 
whether the letters are ‘ labels * or true numerals, t.r. whether Book X of the Iliao would have been called K or I. In 
CS7 tE stands for 360. 

« IG I* 9* icf.SEGX 45, ATL II 46 D i. » a. SEC X 225. 

« IG I* 92; cf. X 45, ATL II 47 D 2. » a. SEG X i 84 -ao 9 - 
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iTTiordrai of the Elcusinian sanctuary {IG I* 311-322; cf. SEG X 211-4), and one of an in¬ 
ventory of the property of Artenus Brauronia {SEiG X 219). Inventorizing was very much 
the vogue in Attica, and we are not surprised to hnd that the Attic settlers who, at the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, occupied the island of Aegina, promptly made and published 
inventories of some at least of the local shrines {IG IV 39, 1588). Similarly in the fourth 
century the cleruchs planted on the island of Imbros appoint irpdKTOpt; to publish a list of the 
contents of a temple with their weights, and order their successors to add to it all later 
acquisitions {IG XII (8) 51), and the Attic cleruchs sent to Samos drew up in 346/5 an 
inventory of the temple of Hera, including the Kdouos Tf\s 660O (Michel 832). A further sign 
of the Athenian love of inventories is foimd in a decree of 353/2 b.c. {IG II* 120), giving 
detailed instructions for the examination and registration of all the sacred objects in the 
Chalkothckc (i^erAjev koctA ? 0 vos fKaorcc xori hTiypd9£v t|[6v] ApiOjiAv, 11 . 14 f.), followed on 
the same stele (11. 32 ff.) by the inventory itself.^* 

In view of this insistence on the maintenance of full and precise records, it is astonishing 
to find how ineffective were the steps taken for the custody and preservation of the sacred 
objects. In the inventory just mentioned a surprising number of them were damaged or 
imperfect— koTtch kmoKtufis SsAusvoi, TrivccKes KOrrtccydTts, ioxApea I'niro? 

XoAkos oApAv ovK [?X“v], and so on. This deplorable condition of many votive offerings is 
amply illustrated by the fourth-century lists from Eleusis, from which I quote the items (under 
the heading TroTfipiov Avaf cbTA^’ xotOXti ippeoyua* kA6oi II[I]I* toCttcov dj 6X05 

artycov, 6 6* frepos Tru6|jiva oOk ^ t[p]^tos oOre dpTripa oCrre ttASc 5 uo, 6 64 lirapTOs t6v 
TTuOpiva CnT 4 p(p)cmTai {IG II* 1542.17 ff.), by many of the Delian inventories and by that of 
the Samian Hcraion (see above). Thus mutilated and useless objects continued to be hoarded 
and catalogued year affer year, and it was only rarely that the authorities ventured on a bold 
and comprehensive measure of repairing damaged votives and recasting in other forms those 
incapable of repair.'* Such a policy was carried out about the middle of the third century 
B.c. at the Oropian Amphiaraion {IG VII 303), and we possess part of the report for 215/4 
Tcov crtpsdIvTcov CnrA Toy Si^uou irrl KOcOaipecnv Kcrt -rfiv imoxarfiv tOv Sv twi ’AoKXTymricoi 
at Athens {IG II* I539)> and records of similar action taken in the temple of the i\pcos lorrpAs 
in the third and second centuries {IG II* 839, 840; cf. 841, 842). 

Most of the fifth-century inventories ** are comparatively short and simple, but the fourth 
century brought an embarrassing increase in their number, length and complexity, and the 
annual renewal of the whole record gave place in some cases to the publication of an annual 
list of accessions.'* It was in these circumstances that the use of letter-labels to facilitate the 
registration of votive offerings arose. Very early in the fourth century we find some objects 
identified by a reference to their decoration; thus in several fragments of the inventory of the 
Opisthodomos, published by the Treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods, we find such 
phrases as kovov ypwov ArrAfuXov Iva tA 4X€9AvTiva jQict (3051610), kccvov ypuaov CrTrAx®^®v Iva 
6 *Att6XXcov (or 6 Zsus), duptem^ptov ypvoov AirAyoXKOv Iva tA KapirvXa TriraXa (or tA 6 p 0 A 
iriraXa).'* But I know no example of the use of a letter for this purpose earlier than 371 /o b.c., 
when we find two Oumarfipia hrixpuca urrAyctXKa, differentiated by the Treasurers of Athena as 
Iva t 6 AX90 TTOpoCTEOTmavTai and Iva t 6 pfjTa TrapaaEOT^uavrai; these phrases recur in 368/7 

See alw IC II* 216, 217 (345 b.c.). For the date of IP 120 E. Schweigert, Htsperia VII 288. 

** A. M. Woodward has recently discussed the terms dir^Kown arxl relating to the melting dovm of golden 

objects in the time of Lycurgus (.Viwi Cftw 1951, 109 ff.). The Delian inventory for 179 B.a refen to the '♦%ucrraaT>d 
otocr objects handed over toTj awSodmif *rotj elprfdeiv frir6 xoO wrrd t 6 cSori hotXneto i 

XOtwra xpuod .... dpyvpS (/nrer. DUes, 442B 116 ff.; cf. S.S f.). 

** For Attic inventories see W. Lancld, Hmdbvch II 870 ff. 

« Cf IG II* 1533, Michel 836-8. *• IG IP I378.'3 U 139216 ff., 1396.2 ff., 1397-99. t4®7-2‘- 
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but are soon abbreviated to lira t 6 fiXqwt, tva t6 pi^Ta “ Not untii 343/2 have we evidence 
for a wider application of this device; in JG IP 1443-12 ff. we have a certificate of the receipt 
of twenty-eight ^vnioi of uncoined silver reserved for military expenditure; each 
contains five bars (<peoT 5 Es) of metal, and the exact weight of each bar is recorded. The bars 
are simply described as rrpoiTOS, Sevrepos, Tpixos, rh-apTOS, rriuTTros, but each has, in 

addition to its ordinal, a lettcr-label, e.g. TrpwTOS tva t 6; A; ■rTpcoT[os] <p 0 oTs: 

XhHHI-I- : beoTspos: XHHIII: and so on. The letter-labels run consecutively from A to X, but 
X is followed by a new scries ( 11 . 72 ff.) beginning dpxfls ^Ttpov: Tipwros | tva t6 : 

AA: TTpeiTOs 9doT5 ktX. How many this scries comprised we do not know, for the text 
is lost after Tva [t6 : ZZ: 

No examples occur in the reports of the xaptai twv dXAcov ©eojv { 2 G IP i 445 ~ 54 ) issued 
separately between 375/4 and 342/1, but in those published jointly by the Tcpion OeoO koI 
Twv fiXAcov 06 WU from 341 /o onwards the use of letter-labels is frequent, beginning in 320/19 B.C., 
when we have a scries of 05 p(ai marked eI (or fji) t 6 A down to t 6 O, at which point the 
extant text ends (1469.7 ff.), and in 319/8 a simUar list of (piAXai marked fep* eI t 6 I down to 
t 6 P, where the list ends (1471. i ff.),” while in 315/4 or a little later there is a series of ori^ovoi 
£9' d)i t 6 A down to t 6 K, where the extant text, but not the original list, ends (1476.17 ff.).** 
In 1492.22 ff. we find a list of five silver OSpim and their several weights; all five have their 
inscriptions recorded (£9* fji £Tny£ypaTrrar lipi ’AoxXrjTnoO, NiKOKpdrqs £k KoAcovoO frirolqaev), 
and the last three have also their letter-labels (£9’ fji t6 : P, t6 : A, t6 E) ( 11 . 27 ff.; cf. 58). A 
different system is illustrated in an inscription {IG IP 1496) of the Treasurers of Athena and 
the Commissioners appointed to carry out Lycurgus’ measures £ttI rds vlxaj xal xi TToinrEla xal 
t6v k6ctuov t6v Kavq9opiK6v.” This covers the years 334/3 to 331/0 and preserves, inter alia, a 
record of forty crowns divided into four ^vpo(, each of which contained ten crowns and bore 
the labels Bl, Bll, Bill, BUM respectively ( 11 . 176-186)*“; next come JrEpoi ol t 6 ydupa 
Ex[ovt£ 5]1 AAA, divided into three groups marked respectively PI, PII, PMI ( 11 . 187 ff.), and 
there was also, we may assume, a record (now lost) of thirty *• crowns, divided into three 
^upol labelled Al, AM, AIM. In another fragment of the same inscription, apparently added 
later in a different hand, we have a mutilated record containing letter-labels which have been 
restored [£]9* f\i 16 6X90 Ka[i t 6 pi^Ta TrapaoEaT^pavTai], [£9* fji t 6 <5X90 Kcrt t 6 ydpjua 
■rTapaaeofipa[vTai]. [£9’ id &X90 koI t 6 6£X]Ta 7Tapa(7£ai^pa[\rrai], [£9’ t 6 6X90 xai t6] 
eT : TTapaa60T^[viavTai] (11. 217 ff.), but the reason for this variation is not apparent.*’ 

I cannot find any trace of letter-labels among the records of the curators of the sanctuary 
of Artemis Brauronia, the Asclepieum and the Eleusinian temple, or among those of the 


Delian amphictyons.** 

Summarizing the use of letter-labels in fourth-century Athens we may note:— 

(a) That letter-labels arc expressed by simple letters (A, etc.), not by letter-names (6X90 
etc.), except in the three earliest examples (1421, 1425, 1429) and in the unique passages 
1496.176 ff., 217 ff. 


»•/CU*!4ai.50f.,55f.,i425.&4f..97f..*429.2®»3»-„ , ^ a rr 

•> L. 12 [ 4 wT\]iKwdpyupi«>vToOil 5 TAff^vMTOilfeBpi« 4 i^[o 5 ). 1472.43, 45, 1475.Q ff., l 48 o. 7 ff. 

« (Y. 1477.24 ff., i4A5.8ff., i4W^ff., *491.13. «5- ** P^?n* 333 . > 493 . 5 J CX Plut. Fit. Jf852B. 

" The beat preserved item runs frij-reprot #*»«. ePt •iTa[pcw«rAptrvTcaJ,|oTo«M6*: HHHH 

(U 184^)1 

« If we may connect this list with Plutarch’s statement (Vit. X or. 852B) that Lycu^us wopantcOoei-w6oy©v 

vpuoeuv (l{ icetvTk*dpew;. 

•* A further opisthographic fragment of II* 1496 was found in the Agora in 1938 and published by E. Schweigert ui 
Hrtptric IX 328 ff, no. 37. The text on the reverse is very mutilated and satisfactory restoration is impossible. The 
wo^ ittiy*ypeTrrto otoSuOv can be restored with tolerable certainty in 11. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and *9’ in 11. 3, 5, 7, 9; 

&i is followed in 1 . 5 by [f*l A®, in 1. 7 by t 6 smd in 1. 9 by t6 A 

*• IG II* 1633-53 J cf- J- Goupry. BCH LXII 236 ff. 
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( 4 ) That the letter-label is always preceded by t6, even where it consists of two letters 
{e.g. 1443-73 Iva to: M:), except in the passage 1496.176-85, 190-3 and in the phrases [t]^ 
6O0: YY (1485.4; cf. 1486.2) and -ra 6O0 AA (1491.13). 

(tf) That this t6 (or Td) is preceded in the earliest examples, from 371/0 to 343/2 B.c., by 
Tva, which is later (the first recorded case is 1469 of 320/19 b.c.) superseded by 49* dai (sT, fji, 
ols); ^ 9 * occurs only once (1486.2), fis never. This usage contrasts sharply with that 
found in the Delian records of the second Athenian domination (below, p. 8). 

* (rf) That in the two earliest examples (1421, 1425) the letter-label is immediately followed 
by TrapacTeoT^uavTai. which is understood in all later examples, but expressed only in the wholly 
exceptional formulae of 1496.176 ff., 217 ff. 

Two further Athenian inscriptions call for notice. («) A fragment included by Kirchner 
among the fragmmta incerta and assigned to the third century b.c. {IG II* 1695) contains 
examples of a new and very brief formula—otvoxolii: A §TEpai : II: B yuxTfip : A :, vyuicWip: 
B HAacn^p (with no added letter), 6lvos: A:, Sivos: B terX., followed in every case by a note 
of the weight. ( 4 ) In Hesperia III 51-3, no. 39 B. D. Meritt published three fragments, un¬ 
earthed in the Agora, of an inventory which P. Roussel identified ” as relating to the Delian 
sanctuaries and dated c. 166 b.c., pointing out the striking similarities between portions of the 
Agora text and Inscr. DHos 1432, which belongs to the archonship of Phaedrias (153/2 B.G.). 
Subsequently a fourth fragment came to light and all four were published in Hesperiay XIII 
254-7, no. 11 by Meritt, who accepted Roussel’s date,*® though he called attention to some 
noteworthy parallels in Inscr. Dilos 380, 385 and 442, which belong respectively to i 9 ®?> | 9 ® 
and 179 B.c. Any date earlier than 166 must be rejected, for the Athenians would not exhibit 
in their city the records of an independent Delos, and even if we accept a date in or soon after 
166, we may well be surprised, since no other fragment has yet come to light of Athenian 
copies of the documents represented by Inscr. Dilos 1400-1479. It is possible that at the 
outset the Athenians decided to set up copies at Athens, but soon abandoned the plan in view 
of the unnecessary expense entailed. In this document letter-labels are used, as is shown by 
fii t6 ydMp[a (1. 32), 49* oO t[6 (1. 37). 49* fjs (U. 44, 45). 6O0 vO (1. 46). fl5 t* 

( 1 . 48), and T«Jt 5 ] 0 o 96T ( 1 . 50). We may note that in the extant Delian records of this penod 
letter-labels arc not written out as letter-names (below, p. 8). 

Before passing from Attica to Delos, we may note the use of letter-labels in the inventory 
of the Heraion published in 346/5 b.c. by the Athenian settlers on the island of Samos; objects 
arc there recorded as missing 4 k toO and 4 v twi eI (Michel 832.45 f.). 


III. Delos 

I have already remarked (p. 4) that I have found no examples of the use of letter-labels 
among the fourth-century tabulae Amphutyonam Deliacorum found at Athens ( 7 C 11 * 1633-53), 
and the same is true of the parallel scries found at Delos, so far as I have examined them.*^ 

I now turn to the accounts and inventories published annually by the Delian leporroioi 


“ publication Meritt commented that ‘ the \mtinK indi^tes a date^the first 

B.c/ {Hestma 111 53). I no* *ai ajol l^rr* U rirtdy restored in 1 . i6. The ^ 

i 6 i 5 27 £»L 296B 33 ff., 2984 156 fi;, 442ff 78 ff., 14304 7 ff., 144^ I res ff., 14^ ’ifL ^ Mt^namrelv 

may belong to otyipJfrt or M]<b. iough in the Agora text the weights of the several are not separately 

These will shortly be published in the Interiptiom ie by J. Coupry {AOa du iaunhM CnnpH InXermivnolSffpx- 

graphu Delian arehoai (/C XI 105-134), extending from 284 to a little later thw 179 

include a considerable element of inventory, contain no examples onctter-laWs. For the ^muiratioo of the hxmpoxc 

see the bibliography in IG XI (2), p. x8, and add W. A. Laidlaw, HisUniy <if Dtlos 147, i 5 « n. 
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during the period of the island’s independence (314—166 b.c.) and relating to all the sanctuaries 
under their chaige. The documents arc numerous and detailed, numbering, as edited in the 
corpus of Delian inscriptions,*® 384, of which a considerable group run to inordinate length, 
especially 161 (519 lines), 199, 203, 287, 290, 298, 372, 442 (617 lines) and 461. It is surprising 
that the Delians should have maintained this publication on stone throughout the period, for 
the trouble and expense ** involved were considerable and the problem of the exhibition of a 
large and steadily growing number of inscribed stelae must have become serious, if not acute. 
But the incentive to continue the custom, rather than to rest content with a paper document 
duly audited and deposited in the public archives, may have come from the kieropoioi themselves, 
who welcomed the publicity so secured for their names, their activities and their zeal. 

On the subject of letter-labels, however, these records have little to tell us, and that little 
concerns solely a seri^ of twenty-one golden crowns,** one representing myrtle leaves and the 
rest laurel, which make their appearance in 296 b.c. in the words crT£9dvou5 xp\jcciO% fipn^M^vou? 
irpos Tcoi Toixcoi cTkooi §va, with no added particulars of form or weight {IG XI 154^ 62). In 
279 B.c. the phrase Twy KpCMopIvcov crTe9d\^D[v] is followed by a record (i 6 i .5 107 ff.) ** of the 
weight of each (6 irpoS-ros 6AKfiv Spotypis HCT, etc.), accompanied in eight cases by a note of 
the discrepancy between the previously recorded and the actual weight— e.g. 6 fvccTo$ Kcri 
8b<ctTOs sTye pfev i7nypa9^v' PAAAhl-ll- orotStis [6’J sIXksv PAAAhhlll- 6 tixoards irrey^pornro 
piv 6Xirfiv H* otoOeIs 5 ’sUkuctcv HHII (U. iigf.). In 187 we have a very fragmentary list, in 
1995 28 ff. a complete list with weights, differing slightly in most cases from those entered in 
i6iR. In 269 B.c. we have a perfectly preserved record (203^ 58 ff.) of the oTBpctvoi ypuooT 
TTpds to 5 i Toiycoi eikooi eTy, with revised weights and a note in each case of the form,*’ 6 irpcoTos 
pupcfivT^s, 6 SguTEpos Sa^vTiy, and so on, though this involves a twentyfold repetition of 5d9VT^y. 
Not until about 267 b.c. do we learn of the presence of letter-labels, indicated by such phrases 
as oO t 6 following the word 6d9VTi5 and preceding 6 Xki^ (205.^4^ 20 ff.); the extant letter- 
names are pfira, ?)to, pco, tteI, after which come oO t 6 Z and oO t 6 Y. The list in 219^ 58 ff. 
(before 260 B.c.?) gives only the weights of the ot69<5cvous ypuaoOs TTpby rcoi rolycoi AAI. In 
283.6 ff. the first crown alone has its letter-label recorded (oO to dX9a), and the same is true for 
250 B.c. (2875 77 ff.) **; the rest are identified only by ordinal numbers. By 240 B.c. con¬ 
sideration of cost and labour have reduced the entry to the phrase kv tcoi va[( 5 i etew aT£9dvous 
XpwoOs TTpos Tooi Tolycoi AAI] (298.^ 116), which in 235 or 234 B.c. is further shortened to [iv tc 5 i 
vewi eToco aTi90tvoi] eTkooi eIj (313a 92), and in 229 b.c. to -irjpby tcoi Tolycoi (rri9avoi ypu[<roI] 
AAI (320B 3). This is the last surviving mention of these crowns; what happened to them 
thereafter we cannot say. Thus while 205^!^ 20 ff., 283.6 and 287^ 77 prove that the crowns 
had their several letter-labels during this period, there seems to be a certain reluctance on the 
part of the kieropoioi to use them, and no attempt was made to extend the device to other groups 
of sacred objects; where used, the letters are indicated by words—6^90, PfiTCt, etc.—except 
in the case of 2 and possibly also of Y (205^4^ 28 f.). 

Three further points may be noted before we turn to the later lists. 

** IG X! 135-289, Inser. Dths 290-498 {td. F. Durrbach). Since the texts in thc»e two works run consecutively, I cite 
them by number only. 

** ^e cost is recorded in i6i^ 117 ff. (979 b.c.) and 199C 68 ff. (274 b.c.); in the earlier case the stele cost 25 dr., 
transport i^ dr., ei^avin^ 100 dr., lead 5 dr., wood 1 dr., erection 2^ dr., total 133 dr.; in the latter the stele cost 24 dr., 
but the charge for engraving rose to 12^ dr., the numb^ of letters being rou^y calculated as 38,000. The engraver 
receives a drachma per 300 letters. 

” See IG XI (2), p. 37, note on 154.4 61 ff., and BCH XV 155 f., XLV 179 ff. 

•• Very similar is 164^ ^ ff. ^70 b.c.). 

So also in 205^^ 20 ff., 2308, 250, 283.6 ff.. 287!? 77 ff. 

*• In 284.9 ilwi Im should be restored in place of itwaoi d; {ff. 154^ 62, 1998 29). In 2878 77 the heading runs 
oStoi (where we should expect etSi) Iv t{&i toG *Aw6>X(.9ve$ Trp6$ tQi cni^ovei xpv<m( &al. 
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(a) Occasional attempts, other than those already mentioned, to secure greater brevity 
deserve attention. Thus in 136.6 (before 301 b.c.) the word &pof)(uai is omitted in the phrase 
Tpicocdoicn ^usWiKOVTa pia rrivT’ 6^Xol, and in 1545 (296 b.c.) numbers arc written in words, 
but Spoexped is regularly omitted, while in 1. 44 6p^ol also is omitted in the phrase 6XKfi bcorriv 
TrrTap<hc[ov]Ta 6KTd3 Tirrapsj. Again, in 199^ 28 ff. there is a series of ordinals running 
normally from loO irpcbTou to toO 6co6ek6ctou. but the * teens * arc represented by toO TplTou, 
ToO TerdpTW, etc., the words koI Saedrou being intentionally omitted, as is also done in 219^ 

60 f. . . u • ■ 

(i) Examples of grammatical inconsistency arc very frequent, especially in the inventories, 

where the objects recorded arc sometimes in the nominative, the natural ease to express such 
lists, sometimes in the accusative, since many of them arc introduced by such phrases as TdSe 
TTOEpsAdpouEv. The nominative and the accusative are often used indiscriminately for items of 
the same nature occurring in the same list; thus in 199^ 2 ff. we find &AXtiv (sc. 9idXTiv) thrice, 
followed by &XXti at least four times, in 442^ 10 f. fiAXov ordpvov is followed by dAXos OTdpvos, 
and in 442B 7 ff. xP^oOs occurs five times in succession followed by trri^ctvov 

XpuooOv twice. . 

(c) A curious feature of these records is the neglect of the talent as a umt of money and its 
use only for denoting weight. This refusal to recognize any monetary unit larger than the 
drachma leads to the appearance of very high numbers Bpoxpal PMMMXXX etc. 

(i 6 ^Bdg 10), PMMMMPXXX etc. (442^ 122), the irregularly expressed MMMMMMXXX etc. 
(444^ 56)—culminating in the pupiASe? AA^FT [ 5 ]paxuci[i] (= 350,000 dr.) of 46^ 22 and 
the AAAA pnMH (* 460, lOO) of 203B loi, though this last number docs not refer to drachmas. 
Often, especially in 442^, numbers arc preceded by the drachma-sign h, while in the phrase 
Twv Iwrrdv h this sign follows the number (442.4 173). 

In 166 B.c. Delos came once more under the control of the Athenians, who were faced 
with the task of making provision for the future discharge of the duties hitherto assigned to 
the hieropoioi. This they did by appointing a commission of Arcopagites to up f 

register of the contents of the DcUan sanctuaries," and by the annual election of offitials who 
arc rarely (and, it would seem, incorrectly) called UpoTTOioi,*^ but arc mually dcsign^ed by 
a phrase descriptive of their functions—ol KccdgoTcruivoi hrl ri^v ^uXcodiv rcov lepwv xpnpaywv rat 
Tds aXXas TTpocr66ou5 (or koI riSv < 5 AAo>v irpooBScov (tcov) tou eeoO),« ol K£xeipoTovnu«voi hrl 
Td lEpdKcri hri Tfiv 9uXcQ<fiv twv ItpcovxP^pArmv kocI rds dXXas TrpoadSous,*® or o\ Kexe^poro'^Pfvoi 
dvSpes hri 9uXaKfiv t£jv Icpcov xpiludcTcov Kcri Tdj dAXas Elcr 65 ous-“ Of ^e records published 
annually by these officials many fragments survive and arc collected and edited by i. Uuirbach 
and P. Roussel in Inscriptions de Dilos, 1400-1479; their length and detailed character will be 
realized by an examination of the best preserved texts, such as 1417 (155 B'C.) and 1450 (139 
B.C.), which, though incomplete, contain respectively 760 and 21 1 lines, those of the latter being 
outstandingly long. The Athenian officials arc content to follow in general, though ^ no 
means slavishly, the lines laid down by the DeUan hieropoioi. A curious deviauon is found m the 
earliest text of the series (1400), dating probably from i66 or 165 B.C.. in the first part of w ^ 
(U. 1-16) numbers arc written in words and no numeral signs occur (e.g. 1 . 14 TdXavra 5 uo pvaj 
Tpidxovra hrrd), whUc in the foUowing section (U. 17-36) numbers of objects arc '^"“cn m 
words but weights arc expressed by acrophonic numerals m the ease of talenu and by alphabetic 


a* 

40 

41 
4t 
40 


or acrophoiuc numerals in Delos see BSA XVIU 115 X,XXVn 250 f. 
40a Bh i 2S if. (soon after 166 b.c.) , . , . . 

5^4 ii 38 (?), 14414 i 64; ef. Roussel, D^iesjiflimu atiUmemu «28. 

|.6il i .. ^4: st: i-e (.56 ■•<=•); infi ii ..6 u for two. 

4175 U 78 (155 B.C.). ** I43«44 I r; 5f. *450^ ^ (‘39 
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numerals in that of minas; thus TdXavra fPT uvott k'( 1 . 23) represents 6 talents 20 minas, and 
T livoT r, I talent 10 minas.*® This use of alphabetic numerals, unparalleled in other 
Delian inventories, is more surprising if we bear in mind the tenacity with which Athens clung 
to Ac acrophonic system down to Ac close of Ae second century b.c.** In Ac last extant 
section of this record (II. 40 ff.) weights arc always expressed by acrophonic signs. 

But our present concern is wiA the letter-labels which appear frequently in the inventories 
of Ais period, especially i4oqda, 1429, 1432, 1441^ ii, 1443^ i, 1449, 1450 and 1451^, and 
about them some remarks must be made.*^ 

(a) With only one exception, letter-labels are never written in words, i.e. A is always used, 
nwer ^ 9 ^- The sole exception occurs in 1450.^ 124, where instead of tA KK we have to Iflj 
KtStTTTTO *®; here II stands for 6uo, whereas in Ac preceding item tA II stands for rd 6iio Icoto. 

(i) The letter-label is invariably preceded by Ac dehnite article rd (where Ae letter is 
single) or t< 5 c (where it is repeated).*’ 

(f) ^ore Ae definite article comes Ac phrase £9* oO (^5, 6v) or £9’ fji (0I5, ol?), relating 
to Ac objects bearing Ae letter-labels. There seems to be no difference in meaning between 
the genitive and the dative, and Ac two are often used side by side in Ac same list, Aough the 
genitive greatly preponderates. A curious fact, which I record but cannot explain, is that, 
where Ac antecedent is singular, Ae genitives £9’ oO and ^9* arc almost invariably preferred 
to I9 and I9 while wiA plimal antecedents 19’ ols is far commoner Aan Ac feminine 
^9 (Sv, but Ac masculine or neuter ^9' d)v is used almost to Ac exclusion of 49' oTg. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, Ae locative oO takes Ac place of Irrf wiA the genitive or dative; in 1443-d i 142 
we have o]v to A, in 1449 Aab ii 124 oO t6 A, and in 1450^ 97, 115, 152 oO t[6 A, oO to A 
and od t6 A.*’ 

(d) The double letter-label, AA etc., is never written as toc 50 o A etc., but once we find 
Ta Tp(a A etc. used in place of tA AAA etc., and tA - i^ i ta pe A etc. in place of tA AAAA etc. 
(i449daA ii 76 fT, 83 if.). 

{e) When a fifth series of letter-labels is required, one of two alternatives is adopted. In 
i4^d 133 ff. we have to . AAAAA down to tA KKKKK, but elsewhere (1428 i 10 ff., 1432^^ ii 
16 1^145id 27 ff.) Ac sign P {= 5) is borrowed from Ac acrophonic notation and in it arc 
placed small letters, A, B, etc. In 1432 Ac scries ends wiA K inserted in P (d<z ii 21), but it 
IS noteworAy Aat here K follows © wiA no intervening I. 

Marcus N. Tod 


Tod, ^ poucvil 850 f. 


« C/. Tod, XLV 138. 

laifpnnts affectii^ letter-label* may be noted. In 1439.4 it ao t 6 a should be t 6 P and in 1 ai t 6 r 

*bSuW U I.iuspect that e6 has d^ped out before AA, in 1 . 63rm 

SAouid 1^ Td and m . ya -ti PPPP should be td PPP; m 1450.4 130 BB8 should be BBB8. ^ 

M. .45!^* S iT™ in ii 47 [■* KK 04 , 

5 rr“‘- 

n«cc in *»■ t*’- ■' “ V 4 

P* I know only one example, 1450.4 138. 

• (p. We have seen 

rSiiriL .V independence always use o 9 (never preceded by 4*) in a simUar 

examples of o5 quotrf above, bear* a local sense; ‘ whereThi* U S<;wn by (JoThJ 
{e.g. IG II* 44^j^)” use of Im in some Athenian inscripUcras of the same nature 


EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE FOR THE WATER-SUPPLY OF 

APHRODISIAS^ 

The main epigraphic evidence for the water-supply of Aphrodisias in Roman times is to 
be found in the fragmentary inscriptions published by Doublet and Deschamps in BCH XIV 
(1890), 611-13, nos. 7-10, and CIG 278a, 11 . 40-2. From the former group of texts it 
has been assumed that two water-systems were installed, one in the time of Vespasian and the 
other in the time of Domiiian *; I hope to show that these texts refer to one water-system only, 
that built in the time of Domitian. From the latter passage it has sometimes been thought * 
that M. Ulpius Carminius Claudianus * paid for the laying-on of the waters of the river 
Timelcs to the city in the age of the Antonines. This assumption rested on the false reading 
iX[€io]6[i]dKTo[v]s introduced by Boeckh. The word SA£io6icncT0s is taken to mean a * con¬ 
duit W draining marshes * (L 5 *, j.o.). Sherard’s copy preserves the true reading SX<a)ia 
6pcfKToTs •iroXX<itKis TcSsiKbra.® AH that can be proved by the inscription is that Carminius 
Claudianus made several distributions of oil kv Kocipco ttij toO Te<i)y 4 Aou TroroyoO 

Elaoycoyfis (1. 41); there is no proof that he paid for the construction of the aqueduct. 

The epigraphic evidence for the earlier water-system rests on the reconstruction of the 
text of which BCH XIV (1890), 611-13, 1 (cf- (1906), 223-4, no. 126), 8 and 9 

are fragments; no. 10 seems to be part of another copy of this, or a similar, inscription. Of 
these fragments the only one found by the expedition led by Professor Calder in 1934® was 
no. 7; the improved readings in this inscription are from a photograph. The text is com¬ 
pleted below by means of two unpublished fragments {which I am allowed to quote by kind 
permission of Professor Josef Keil of the Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften) from 
Kubitschek’s field-books of his journey with Reichel in 1893 (cf. Anzeiger der kaiserl. Akademie 
der WissenschaJUn ZM fVien, 1893, 100-3): (a) K. III. 31, ‘ w. M. H. 20. Br. noch 93. D. noch 20. 
Buchst. 2. Allseits gcbrochen.’ (^) I&id. 31 b, ‘ frag. Buchst. O'022-o*02; zugehorig.* 

6ea *A9po[66lTTi xajl aCrTo[)q)dTOpi Aopmovcoi Kcrioapi 2 epoccrrc 5 i reppaviKcoi] 

Kcl TcSi a[Ojnrav]Ti oTkcoi [tSSv lE^aorcov xcri tcoi Si^incoi twi ’A9po5icnki>v] 

‘'A6pct0T05 *A7ro[XAci>vl]ov toO ‘Y9[iKXiou5 toO MevAvSpou toO Zi^vci3vo$ 6 ygvipivos] 

ispeO; Kod d:px[i€p]^S O 0 €<nr[acnavo(/ Kcrioapos Ic^aoroO Td OSpsySoxsta xal rds]. 

5 Iv oOtoTs SE^auevd; xai Td 06 a[Ta koQ’ 6Xtiv ^vra Tfiv -miXiv <bvTiodjtfvos tovs] 

TTEpiK£i|i 4 vou 5 TdiTouj TrdvTa? [Kcd Td dp 9 o 6 a kocI dTroKcrraon^oof? rfi TrbXEi Kcri] 

KOTaoKEudoas Td fv oCrroTs [Spya ctOv 'Amila ’ASpdorou toO *Att oXXcov(ou rq tS Ca] 

^ I am indebted to Mr. M. N. Tod for *omc \’aluJible criticiam in the preparation ot this note. 

* R. Va^, AfiAreduias w JCarien, 1920, 46-7. 

* Ramsay, Co tSo (accepted by Rugc in XE VI A, col. 1250, x.o. ‘ Timeles ’): * It was certainly the second (Car- 
mintua Claudianus) who introduced the water of the Timele* into Aphrodisias by means of an aqueduct. In honour of 
this important event, the city struck coins with the l^end TIMCAHC, which belong, as M. Waadington writ« to me, 
to the age of the Antonines. The name could not be put on coins of the city until the aqueduct was made, for the riwr 
docs not belong to the territory of Aphrodisias, but to that of Hcrakleia Salbace.’ For an example of a coin with the 
Iwend TIMCAHC. sec BMC (Mu, Carta ag, no. 22. For a discussion of the Timeles and its relation with the water-supply 
ofAphroditias, see L. andJ. Robert, Z.a (19^), II 4^40. 

* See P/X* I! 103, no. 433. Magic, Xomati nule in Asia Miner, seems to place him in the Flavian period on p. 587, 
and in the age of the Antonmes on p. 657. 

* See Liermann, Analieta ^igr^iea 76 and 8a, and Le Bas-Waddington, III 374, no. 1602 b. 

* American Coun^ of Le^ea Societies, Bu/lrrifl 23, June, 1935,29, >19-21. 
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vacat vocal 

dvycrrpl dv^^riKc T0T5 7rpoy6yp[ayiiivoi5 06 oTs Kcrt tSi Si^pcoi Ik tov t 5 {cov] 

ChTapx 6 \mov feTnn£ATi[66{ori5 kcH * Apples Tfjs OvyorpA; aCrroO .] 

The underlined words arc supplied as follows: 

L. I. opi Ao K. (b). 

AopiTiavdbi.reppcrviKoSi BCH, no. 8. 

L. 2. K. (j); the top of the alpha appears in (i). 

^otSv .... Si^pooi BCNy no. 8. 

L. 3. s ToO Msvoy K. («). 

vSpov .... yevdpevo^ BCH, no. 8. 

L. 4. u Kolcropos Zc^aoTo K. (a). 

u Td 05 pey 5 ox«ct Kcd ra BCH, no. 8. 

L. 5. 0 ’ 6Ativ .cbvriacfpg K. (a). 

VOS BCH, no. 8. 

LI. 6-7. All underlined words from K. (tf). 

LI. 8-9. All underlined words from BCH, no. 9. 

The apparent inconsistency in the treatment of iota mutum, e.g. in 11 . i and 2 (an incon¬ 
sistency common enough in inscriptions of the Roman period), appears on the stone, where 
it is absent in 6ea, a dot in the middle of the line taking its place, and present in t«i oIkcoi. 
The vacat on the stone between 11 . 7 and 8 and also below the last line of fragment (a) in 
Kubitschek*s note-book confirms the attribution of the fragments to the same inscription. 

It would appear from 11 . 4-7 that the installation of this water-system was a major 
operation, involving the construction of reservoirs and the carrying of water to all parts of the 
city; this was preceded by the buying up of the property (subsequently handed over to the 
city) through which the water-pipes were to run. The reservoirs and pipes which G. Weber ’ 
examined at Aphrodisias and related to the period of Carminius Claudianus may, as Vagts 
suggested,® more probably be those of Domitian’s reign referred to in our inscription. At 
any rate, the reconstruction of this text has shown that the installation of a separate water- 
system in the time of Vespasian can no longer be substantiated by the epigraphic evidence. 

J. M. R. CoRMAcat 


» JdlXlX (1904), 91-3. 


* Lac. eii. 49, n, 5. 







INSCRIPTIONS FROM ESKISEHIR AND DISTRICT 

(plates 1-2) 

While travelling in Turkey in 1951 as Wilson Fellow of the University of Aberdeen, I 
visited Eski^ehir (Dorylaion) and a number of villages in that area. In the interval between 
Cox and Cameron’s exhaustive survey of that district and my own visit, a considerable amount 



Fio.— Inscription i, mentionino Zeus Euphranor. 


of new material has come to light, as is generally the ease in Anatolia. The following ^ in¬ 
scriptions are of some interest: 

I. Eskijehir, Museum Dep6t Inv. no. 186.* Grey marble bomos with acrotcria; 
slightly damaged, and badly weathered at one point in the inscribed area. Mouldings 

» I should like to record my thanki to Prof. A. Camerorr and Mr. J. M. Cook, who kindly read thi» article m ^nu- 

script. • The provenance of the irucripiionj no«. 1-5 is uncertain, but is believed to bethe village* around KatiKlur. 
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above and below. In pediment, part of an eagle, probably the eagle of Zeus; see L. 
Robert, RevPhil XIII (1939), 203 f. 

H, (visible) i*i m.; W. 0*49 m., (shaft) 0*36 m.; Th. 0*325 m. Letters 0*035 
0*048 m.; average 0 037 m., with heavy apices and ligatures. 

Photograph of squeeze, fig. 

Aya6^ 

AOp. Xpfierros 
TToAlucovo- 
S {nrip ^oirr- 

5 OO }> TWV l- 

5{cov All EO 9 P- 
<5cvopi €vx^“ 

V. 

The reference to Zeus Euphranor is new. 


2. Ibid. Inv. no. 37. Grey marble stele with acroteria. In pediment, a figure hold¬ 
ing a pair of lions (probably Cybclc); in field, left, draped male figure seated on chariot 
drawn by four horses; right, bust of female figure with right hand on breast. 

H. (visible) 2-44 m.; W. (base) 0-89 m., (shaft) 0*685 m.; Th. 0*21 m. Letters 0 04 m. 
to 0*042 m., with apices. 

Photograph Plate 1, a. 

npeorS? M ’AttoX- 
Xcovios » 'AokXti- 
Tras ol Patou Cmi- 
p Tcov ISicov *Oof- 
5 CO It Amco sOyi'iv. 

For a close paraUcl to this stone, sec A. Kortc, GGA CLIX i (1897), 408, no. 50; Ojk XI 
(1908), Beibl. 197 f.; for 'Ocnos it A(Kono$, see AM XXV (1900), 432, n. 4 and 433, 434; Cat. 

52 * Cf. also Wunerjh XXXII (1940). Beibl. 122, no. 6. I. 8; 
AM XXV (1900), 431 ir. (in no. 54, 1 . 3, read ol Adpvou 'Ooico xal ‘AirdAXcovi ktX., instead of 
wlco as Kortc suggests); and AM VII (1882), 135, where Ramsay remarks that * the coins of 
Prymnessos prove that the deities worshipped in it were Zeus and Cybelc under a somewhat 
un^u^ form; she bears a balance in the right hand and a cornucopia or some other symbol 
of fertility in the left.’ * Burcsch, however, comments {Aus Lydun, 75 f.) on a text from Emre 
Koy near Maionia, ‘ Dwer nammlose GoU ist kein anderer als Mm \ See also L. Robert, RevPhil 

XIII (1939), 204. L. Robert also promises a full discussion of'Ocno^ it A(Kato$ in a forth- 
commg publication.* 

. 3 - I^id. Inv. no. 215, Grey marble stele broken above and below; moul din g on 

right and left. In field, lower part of standing figure in relief, who holds a thunderbolt. 
H. 0*73 ra.; W. 0*45 m., (shaft) 0*36 m.; Th. o*ii m. Letters 0 035 m. to 0*04 m. 
Photograph of squeeze Plate 2, a. 


* For Ootos Alone, cf. MAMA VI, ao. 389. 


main droite, baisste 
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‘AttoXAcovios 
'AttoXAcovIov If 
*Ania iii^THp All 
BpovTcSvn eCf- 

xA^- 

Line 2. The restoration is certain. There is not enough space for "AttoXAcwISov, a 
name which I quote from another inscription hitherto unpublished: sec No. 13 below. 

Line 3. For the name 'Apia in this area, see MAMA V 119, no. 251; AM XXIII (1898), 

161. 


4. Ibid. Inv. no. 192. Grey marble homos, with acroteria and mouldings on all faces. 
In relief on right face, a wreath between two ox-heads. Stone broken on sides and rear, 
and part of the inscribed area damaged. 

H. (visible) 0777 m.; W. 0 505 m.; Th. 0-457 Letters o-oig m. to 0-022 m. 
Badly weathered. 

*A]yaOTj -nixn' 

. IKABOP .; . . . 01 

Otfi T€TpaTfpoacl>- 
TTco [eOJxi^v. 

Cf. MAMA V no. loi, with references there given^ Hellenica II 153; JHS XIX (1899), 
303, no. 237: CIG 4120; JHS III (1882), 125. Unfortunately the condition of the stone 
prevents a satisfactory restoration of line 2, which presumably conceals an ethnic. The 
squeeze rules out the possibility of a name ending in -oryopa. ol Kd^opKoi (see JHS VIII 
(1887), 502, and MAMA V, Introduction xxxi) appears attractive at first sight, but would 
not be of sufficient length to fill the lacuna. 

5. Ibid. Inv. no. 57. Grey marble stele with acroteria; in pediment, rosette; in 
field, defaced ox-head. 

H. 1-38 m.; W. (base) 0-45 m., (shaft) 0-37 m.; Th. 0-185 Letters (slight apices) 
o-oi6 m. to 0-02 m. 

KAcoSla 
Io^okX^ 
cos fiuyd- 
TTIP Kod Tsp- 
5 -das Trap- 
e4v€, xccTpc- 
AAKAPCNHA 
TEPHC6YKIN 
APrOY vac. 

Lines 7 ff. This formula is probably Phrygian. I know of no parallel for the first part, 
but 6YKINAPrOY occurs in a different position in Hcbcrdcy-Wilhclm, Reisen in Kilikien « Z)mAr- 
sebriJUn d.k.Akad. in H'icn XLVI (1896), Abh. VI 163, no. 271: provenance, Akfchir (Philo- 
melion). Ramsay (JOAI VIII (1905), 86 f.) sought to explain APPOY as a feminine name 
in the genitive, but the present text docs not support that interpretation. Heberdcy-Wilhelm, 
op. cit., refrain from commentary. 
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6. Alpanos (30 km. south-east of Eski§chir). White marble bmos broken above; 
part of a boukranion in relief remains; mouldings left, right and below. 

H. 0-178 m.; W. 0-46 m.; Th. o-i2 m. Letters 0-03 m. to 0 052 m. (ligatures'). 

EOyuxos *Att- 
<i\ou Trorrpl 6 h- 
09lXf^TC0 w 
All Bpovreo- 
vTi eOxi^v. 

Line 2. The theta is not now visible, but is preserved in a copy made in 1939 by Bay S. 
Wchbi Toral, a Ministry of Education official at £ski$ehir. 

7. Ibid. Grey marble stele buried upside down in village street. Damaged on 
right below. 

H. (visible) 0-75 m.; W. 0-47 m., (shaft) o-i8 m.; Th. 0-26 m. Letters 0 02 m. 

[Kcd A 56 Tva * 0 -] 

Xwtt[Ix- 

ou £0^[dp£VOt 
TTSpl fTa[Tp6$ 

5 Av 4 aT[T^cTav 

4]k tSv I6([cov cxO- 
tSv All B- 

povTcpy- 
-n 8ux[i^v. 

Lines 1-3. ’ 0 ]XuvTr[{x]ou. N for M is common enough in Asia Minor. I quote a parallel 
from an inscription from Afyonkarahisar Museum. Inv. no. 2975. From Qobanlar Koy, 
A small white marble stele with acroteria; the pediment contains a boss. H. 0*23 m.; W. 
0-17 m., (shaft) 0-115 » Th. 0-035 Letters 0-005 ^0 0-014 

*Anu{a TTcnrlou uriTpl 
’OXwma- 
vq 

sOXi^v. 

Line 8 is hammered, but slight traces of the letters remain. 

8. Alpanos. White marble stele, damaged above and on left. Traces of a wreath 
remain visible below the inscription. 

H. 1-38 m.; W. (shaft) 0-52 m.; Th. 0-19 m. Letters 0-028 m. to 0-032 m. 

*A7toXAc»>vi- 
os *Hvi6xou 
[xal---] 

-^5 'A-rroXAcovi- 
5 ou Ispsts All Bp- 
pvTwvn tO- 
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9. Ibid. Grey marble stele, broken above on left and right; left edge damaged; 
broken below. In the centre, a wreath in relief; to the right of the wreath the inscribed 
area is much damaged. 

H. (visible) i*i m,; W. 0-73 m.; Th. 0*17 m. Letters 0*024 *0 0*04 ni. 

AOpTi. ?] TpCupcov 
» *A]0(Dti. *AoKXTi7ras 
IeJpeC;; oOv ugfco {6^} 'A<y[K- 
XtITTS vac. TTEpl T- 
dSv Thcvcov vac. I6(«v 
dv 4 - vac. dr|Ka[v 
TTCpl vac. TTOtTp- 
{60s TT- vac. oAvS- 
evlas vac. irepl k- 
apTTWV TTiX 6 O 90 p{as 
All Bpovreovn km\i- 
a<pT>0pco cCfxi'lv. 

Lines i-a. The restoration here is made with some reserve. 

Line 3. 5 ^, which is clear on the squeeze, obscures the sense. 

Line 7 ff. The prayer for the fertility of crops is natural in this part of Anatolia; see 
AEMO VII (1883), 174, no. 15, MAMA V 125, 126, 152, 153, 218, 220 and R.8, IGR III 36, 
BCH XX (1896), 108, no. 2, Ebides Anat. 243, RevPkil XIII (1939), 204, Coll. Frochner 60-1, 
REA XLII (1940), 313, no. 7, ADelt VII (1922), rrapexpT. 2. 

Lines 8-9. TToAuOevia, Not in li*. Cf. MAMA V, nos. 79, 224. ([cOdjevria?, 
[EO]eTiv€{[as]). 

Line 10. TTiA6<T9op{a (for T£A6<T90p{a) is not given in this sense in LS*. 

Line ii. The reading from the squeeze is ETTIMAMYRCO. It is perhaps just possible that 
this is a local epithet of Zeus Bronton, but in view of the rather outlandish forms ttoAuOevIo 
and TTiAeo^opla above, it may not be rash to conjecture hriMCpTvpoo as a dative of the adjective 
cited in LS^. For an example of this word in an inscription, sec Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 905. 

10. Ibid. Grey marble stele, broken above and at left; traces of bust in relief above. 
H, (visible) i*i m.; W. (visible) 0*68 m.; Th. o*2 m. Letters 0 04 m. to 0*05 m. with 

apices. 

Photograph of squeeze Plate i, b. 

(DcoTEtvbs oO- 

V d 8 €A 9 oT$ w 

<S[5EA9aTs Mcov[{a 
pr|Tpl If All 6p- 
5 ojvrdSvTi 
eJOyi^v. 

Published MAMA V 149, R.5. 

For other inscriptions from Alpanos, see the bibliography in MAMA V, and add: 
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11. White marble ‘ doorstone 

H. i*i m.; W. o-oi8 m. Letters 0 018 m. to 0*035 m. Photograph of squeeze 
Plate 2, c. 

XpCKTiov Aicrptli'rjs dv6pl t8(c>> 
xai Tot Toeva oCrroO 

12. Grey marble stcic. 

H. 2*25 m.; W. (shaft) 0*68 m.; Th. 0*14 m. Letters 0-036 m. to 0 048 m. 

ACrp. 'AtocXoj 
dS- 

6X90 y£v 4 - 
o> oOv pqTpl 
X^eiS6v- 
! pviis x*pt- 

Lines 3-4. yev^co is presumably for ysvvoaco. 

Lines 5-6. For the name XsAsiStov, sec BCH LI 400 no. 27 with references there, and 
MAMA V, nos. 154 and 267. 

Line 6. For the form Mvfis» <^- MAMA I 110. 

13. Bursa Museum. Inv. no. 2156, from GUnccc Kdy, near Yenifehir, about 
50 km. cast of Bursa. Hitherto unpublished. Sec No. 3 above. 

Photograph Plate 2, b. The following from a squeeze : 

‘ApT^pcov ‘AttoXXcovISoo 3&V xal 9pov6Sv 
dv^arncTEV t6v pcop6v koI ti^v doroOi'iKTjv 
hi Tuv t8(<ov ocOrib xai Tq ouppico oCr> 

ToO Aoyyslvq tt^ xai Ct>iXT*|- 
T7)- d§iw dv6§o6l[aoTov. 

Lapis ooTodnxrjv. For a bibliography of the inscriptions, mostly Bithynian, in which the 
word dv6§o6{aoTos occurs, see L. Robert, Hellenica I 60-63 * 47 * 0*^ these 

instances docs the phrase dfiw dvs^oSiaerrov occur, but here too, as L. Robert observes of 
the other instances, * (Ic mot) est d^tach^ du rcste de I’^pitaphc, isol^ comme dernier mot ou 
entre deux phrases *. 


I. W. Macpherson 



NOTES ON ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 

(plate 3 ) 

I. THE PRAXIERGIDAI 

/GP80 + ; Paton, TAi (1927), 449-450; Wadc-Gery, JT/i'LI (1930,82; 

Ferguson, Treasurers of Athem 176; Dinsmoor, > 1 J/I XXXVI (1932), 312; Deubncr, 

Feste 5EGX28; ^di\xh\X%c\itV, Dedications from the Alherdan Ahropolis ^2^. 

The editio minor publication of this decree curiously failed to take into account Wilhelm’s 
discussion of its cpigraphical problems.* The facts were correctly stated by him. Fragment b 
has its left margin preserved, and since the width of the stone can be determined from fairly 
certain restorations in fragment«, considerably more sense can be made out of the third part, 
the -miTpicx of the Praxiergidai, than cither Ziehen or Hiller attempted. 

EM 6629; three fragments of Pcntclic marble with back preserved. Fragment a has its 
top preserved, fragment b its left edge, fragment c its right edge. Original thickness 0 065 m., 
but the back slopes to each edge. Parts I and II arc cut with a horizontal chequer of 0 0106 
and a vertical chequer of 0 0104 with chisels measuring 9, 7*5, 6, and 4 mm. Part III is cut 
mth a horizontal chequer of 0 0129 and a vertical chequer of o*o 126 with chisels measuring 11, 
9, 7*5, and 4 mm. 


XT. 40 


f 6 ox<J£v tI]i ^o[X]c[i Kol t5» 6 iuoi, . . . 6 . . hrpurAve-] 
U6, . . . 6 . .]s iypapM[ATeu£, . . . 7 . . . hreonirTe, . . 5 . 
. eliTE- TTsJpl 6 v 8 ^o[vTai ITpcrxo’jepylSai, liv uaxrrel-] 
av TO Ojeo koI tA 7rp6[Tepov oCrroTj S<pCT£9ioy4va dva-] 
ypA 9 CT]crvTay Iv 0 Ti[Xsi XiOivei koctoc 6 Ivoci irdXei] 
fimojesv t 3 veS to dpx[orio* hoi 51 iroXerai d 7 TOp!(y 6 o-] 
odtv]TOvi» TO 6 i <5:py0pio[v is ^iv dvoypa^iv fvai A 7 r 6 ] 
Tov] tIs Sew Kcrrdc tA TrdTpi[a' hoi 6 i Tapiat tts 610 Kci] 
hoi] KoXocKpirai 6 i 86 vtov [ oCrroIs t 6 dpyOpiow. vasai ] 
Td] 6 E ho ’ATTdXXcov y[ 6 pipa npax<nepyl 6 a>s] 
dp] 9 itvvvo(nv t 6 v irirrXov T[iv dtdv koI TrpodiKxnv] 

Mo jpais, All Moip<a)y 4 T 6 i, r[ii- 

vocal 3*5 cm. 


I am deeply indebted to Prof. A. Andrewes, Mr. J. Kt. Cook, Mr. R. Mcigg*, and particularly to Mr. A. M. Woodward, 
who have read the Tollowing in wbcJc or in part and given much valuable adwe; to Professors B. D. Meritt. H. T. ^^’adc- 
Cery, A. E. Raubitschek, and Mr, G. A. Staniires, fur helpon variouspoinu; toftif. W. B, Dinsmoor, Prof. W. K. Pritrhetc. 
Dr. M. Mitsos, Mr. E. Vanderpool. and Mr. W. C. Forrest, for assistance in matten of readings and joins; to Miss Uicy 
Talcott of the Agora Museum and Dr. Mitsos of the Epigraphical Museum, for their patience; to Mr. R. V. Nirholls and 
Mr. J. Boardman for the photographs. I hope that these gleanings are not an entirely inadequate return for their invariable 
ktndnett and for the generosity of the Institute for Advanced .Study, the Jane Eliza Procter trustees of Princeton University, 
the Oxford Craven Committee, and the Warden and Feltots-s of New College. 
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ATL Meritt, ^A'ade.Gc^y, McGregor, Tht Al/uauai Tributt Lists. 

PA Kirchner, Pna^grephia .- 1 /lim. 

CHI Tod, Greek Hisimeal Inscriptims. 

Michel. Michel, Recueii trinseripiitins Cretyues. 

^ In Prott-Ziehen, Legej Craeemon Sacrae, II i, 58 (T, no. 14. 
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2T. 32-33 

i TdSg] TTdTpia npoc^q[i6py{8ais* .... 9 ... .] 

. . . &-9 . . .]iTo[. .■.21.] 

lacuna 

.28-29.TT]ap6 

Xev.11-12.npotxo‘i6py(]5ai5 vovo 

.21-22.t6] k6i8iov c 

.18-19.8i88]yca Konrd xd v 

ydxpicc.15—16.irJapixEV dovo 

. . 5-6 . .]€[.14.]r[v]fd5 8^ ©apye^ 

ov]a a8pe[vAii6vov fixpi tIj xjpixcs 8i86vc(i 
c] kotA to TTdTp[ia kXIiSos t6]v fipy^vx'^ 
p] n[p]qx<ytfpy|[8ais* ? vacat ] vacat 
V t6s] npctxai£p[y{8as t 6 h^Bos] (5cu9»ewO[v] 
qi peJSCpvov I pivov dTTOjxIvev vacat 

vacat " vacat 


MoUs on Readings 

Line 3. The surface seems completely broken where previous editors have reported 
lambda in the sixth space. In the eighth space only the hasta of the rko can be seen> but [irspjl hov 
cannot be read, for the surface is preserved before the hasta in the ninth space, and no trace of a 
crossbar for the aspirate is visible. The choice for the ninth letter is between an iota displaced 
slightly to the right and a nu, of which the diagonal may have run along the break. Such a nu 
would be the only one in the inscription with a vertical right kastay and would present con¬ 
siderable difficulties of restoration. For the aspirate of S>v being omitted in an inscription 
otherwise observing it, cf. /G I* 110.8. The'horizontal bar of delta, doubted by previous 
editors, is certain, though faint. 

Line 8. Although the ediUo minor reads ded, the omega is quite clear. For this strange 
phenomenon, see Raubitschek, op. cit. 113. 

Line 10. Prott seems correct in reporting the left-hand stroke of the final nu. 

Line 11. The tip of the horizontal of the final tau appears to be visible. 

Line 12. Hiller reads ri[i], but I see no trace of epsilon. The alpha of Moipcryixei has 
no crossbar. 

Lines 13-25* The cutter certainly felt himself at liberty to cut an additional iota in the last 
space, and since he presumably filled the first space in ii, 13, and 21, and probably did not in 
1. 23, there is nearly always some uncertainty about the line-length. 

Line 20. Omega, though previously unreported, is quite clear, and there seem to be traces 
of epsilon before it. The iota 1 read on the left-hand edge of fragment c seems too deep to be 
merely a scratch. • 

line 21. Prott saw a punctuation-mark afier the first alpha. It would be surprising, and 
I cannot confirm it. The surface has partly gone before ]it 65, but the oxide traces (see Meritt, 
Epigraphica Attica 24) outline the curve of the rho. The final iota is by no means certain, and 
there would be room for it in the first space of the next line. 

Line 22. The first nu on fragment c is unreported, but traces of it arc clear. 
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Line 24-5. There is no room for wx in the last space of 1 . 24, but at would go comfortably 
in the first space of 1. 25. 

Line 25. The last iota on fragment b is not certain, but there is no room for any other 
letter in the space. Part of the hasUi of tau appears to survive on fragment c, but it may well be 
just a scratch. 

Commentary and Restorations 

I have little to add to the remarks of Wilhelm and Raubitschek on the date. In default of 
any parallel to the curious lambda which leans backward and starts with a curl, we must be 
guided by the phi with its non-protruding stroke, the straggly aw, and the inconsistent use of 
omega to a date between 470 and 450, and the rounded betas and rhos suggest a later rather than 
an earlier date in the period. The four-bar sigmas arc an lonicism. As Wilhelm says, the sup¬ 
posed law about datives in -aiy should not be allowed to outweigh the evidence of the letter- 
forms. I do not think that there is anything else to support the view of the Corpus editors that 
the inscription is archaistic of the late fifth century. 

The division of the document into a decree, Apollo’s oracle, and the irdTpia of the 
Praxiergidai is due to Prott and is clearly right. LI. 3-4 arc easily restored as the granting of 
the request that Apollo’s oracle, clearly recent, and their irdrpia be inscribed on marble. I 
have restored {<|KTS9icrufi;a, which fils the line well and seems more suited to Trpdrgpov than 
TrdcTpio or vdpipa. I do not think tA Trpd-repov Tixirpta or tA irpATspa TrArpta to be Greek, 
and I suggest an implied assertion by the demos that even the oldest privileges depend on the 
will of the people. 

In 1 . 6 vArodtv is also a possibility, though now only supported by IG I* 167. 10, since 
later work has discarded the old restorations in I* 4. 9 and 6. 117. 

From 1 . 7 onwards Ziehen rejects Prott’s interpretation that the setting-up of the steU 
is still in question, and offers the restoration t6 d:pyOpio[v hAcnt Ap^iivvuaOai t6 h^ | 60s] 
Tis OeoS kcctA tA 7rATpi[a koI t^v uovreiav to Oeo | ho]i KoXoxp^rai 5 i 66 irrov. 

This is based on the present imperative 5i56vtou and on the solemn character of larrA tA 
TrArpta. 5i56vtov is certainly difficult, but Ziehen’s restoration seems to me to introduce • 
an irrelevance which there arc no sure grounds for supposing. It is difficult in language. 
Even if the hAore construction were at all normal, we would expect Au9ievvwai (as an 
anonymous note in the Epigraphical Museum copy of IG I* points out); and it is not normal, 
for H Au9ilvvvffiv is the natural construction after ApyApiov. Furthermore, Ziehen makes 
no satisfactory restoration of II. 6-7. He suggests foOrol 66 v]tov or [fiAeotv T0I5 heoujTdv, 
and I have not yet found any method of m^ing these fit the available space. Since the 
standard formula [hoi 6 i TroXered AttouioOooAvJtov fits exactly, I have little hesitation in 
restoring it. The stele is then still not paid for, and the provisions for payment must He in 
11 . 7-9. I suggest that they provide that the payment should be made from the goddess’ own 
money. The publication is a sacred matter, and for sacred expenses the goddess should pay, 
according to ancestral custom. But I cannot explain the change of tense in SiSAvrov, unless 
the first two letters are due to dittography. 

For II. lo-ii I return to Ziehen’s restoration, because I believe the first letter of vAuipa 
to be on the stone, and because Wilhelm’s restoration * leaves out npccxoispytSois, which is 
necessary to the sense, and is a letter short in each line. 

Of II. 15-20 I attempt no restoration. Ziehen’s suggested restoration of 17-19 cannot be 
made to fit the space. 


* Printed in IG I*, and argued in his JVm Beitrigt III 24 . 
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In 1 . 20 ]e<o must be restored as veco, a form of the accusative otherwise unknown in the 
fifth century. As Ziehen saw, there is only room for ©apyeXi[6v]o in the accusative, but he 
failed to restore it because he could make no sense of oeue. * De quo signo seme esse possit, 
nondum perspicio.' To me it seems inevitable that the letters must be taken as the beginning of 
(rr|ijr)vdu£vov, exactly parallel to the use of oueoripaivouai in IG P 91. 17, and I restore accord¬ 
ingly the sense that the archon, who would seem to be the eponymos^ though we would have 
expected the basileus, is to seal the temple for the month of Thargelion and hand the keys over 
to the Praxiergidai. 

With this restoration, and I see no other, we have gained a little fresh evidence for the 
topography of the Acropolis after 480. Though the TTorpia probably antedate the Persian 
Wars, they must have relevance to the circumstances circa 460. It seems, then, that at that date 
the olive-wood statue, of which the Praxiergidai had charge, stood in a building which could be 
described as a vecoj and could be locked up. To a follower of Dorpfeld this will present no 
difficulties. The statue, for him, stood in the rebuilt poros temple until the construction of the 
Erechtheum. This stele will have been erected either to the west or to the south of the temple, 
which gives us a free choice of restoration in 1. 6, in close connection with the scene of the annual 
task of the Praxiergidai. But the grounds for believing that the statue stood in Holland’s * east 
tcmcnos * on the present site of the Erechtheum * arc very' strong. Its presence there explains 
the orientation of the Erechtheum and provides a natural sense for 6 veebs h; ^ t6 dtpyaTov 
dyoXua.* Of the two main forms of this theory, the new restoration seems to tell against 
Dinsmoor’s view that the statue was simply covered by a baldachino.* I do not think that a 
baldachino would be described as a vecibs, nor do I know how one would lock it. I am inclined 
to think that Paton’s hypothesis • of a rather more solid structure on the site is to be accepted, 
but I must leave the decision to others.’ On this view the ApyoTo? veebs of 1 . 6 can be identified 
with the veebs ofl- 20.* On any other view, except Dorpfcld’s, the stele is being located with 
reference to a temple destroyed and out of use. 

Whatever it is, the temple is to be closed for the whole month of Thargelion.® This 
accords well with the lepouT)via in which the Kallynteria and the Plyntcria took place, which 
has already been deduced by Mommsen.*® From the fact that the Praxiergidai take over the 
temple for the whole month we may infer for them a connection with the Kallynteria which is 
nowhere explicitly stated. The two festivals arc. closely connected. One of the things that 
the Praxiergidai did on the Plyntcria was to remove some kAoijos.** May we not infer from 
this that some more positive decoration took place on the Kallynteria than Mommsen ** and 
Deubner,** who only admit of a cleaning of the shrine and perhaps a refilling of the lamp, 
will allow? 

The temple is to be closed [&XP* '*'*5 which would naturally be interpreted as 

Tpirn 99ivovTOs. We cam thus add one more point against Photius* dating of the Plynteria 
to SEVT^pa 96IVOVT05, which Mommsen ** has already convincingly rejected in favour of 
Plutarch’s 96 (vovtos.** The Praxiergidai are therefore given two days to prepare the 


» AJA XXVIII 
AJA XXXVI 


1944), 11-23. 406-23. « IC I* 372. I. 

1932), 318. But Prof. Dinsmonr, who kindly read an early draft of this paper, tells me that he sees 


no rraaop to modify his view. * Tht Ereehduum 444-^5. 

’ iMnsmoor’a reasons for rqecting this theory are sununarised in AjALl (1947), 108, n. g. Those who ha>*e supported 
it are listed ibid. 1 tg, n. 45. 

* 7Tu Erechikttm 465-^. Miss E. Brann has helped me considerably with the whole topographical question. 

* IC I* 6. 83 is not an exact parallel for the accusative, since there the whole month is In the accusative and the part 
months are in the genitive. But twcnty*ie\'en days may have been so near a whole month that the accusative seemed more 
natural. 

*• Fate der Stadt AiJuit 487. Plutarch, Alci^iada 34. 0(> tit. 495. 

*• Attisdie Feste 20. ** Op. eit. 491-403. Loc. tit. 


Plutarch, AUibiada 34. 
“ Op. fit. 491-493. 
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shrine for re-opening, dypi has a spatial sense in its few other inscriptional appearances in 
Attica, but there arc adequate Attic parallels for the temporal use in Demosthenes. 

LI. 24-25 arc very difhcult, but the restorations arc virtually compulsory. [lifjSlpvou 
Xi[X{ovJ must be connected with du^iewOvai, since there is no room for a conjunction. There 
appears to be no other use of the medimnus as a cloth measure. t6s at the beginning of 1. 24 is 
extremely unpleasant, but preferable, I believe, to Kot. At the end of 1 . 25 [I uvov drrojTivEiv 
meets both the sense and the space well. 


II. ATHENS AND AEGINA 

The date, 457, assigned to A? I* 18 by Hondius, which went unquestioned for twenty-five 
years, has now been challenged by Meiggs and Andrewes, who date it between 457 and 445. 
I am emboldened by this to suggest a new context for this exasperatingly small fragment, 
which together with the evidence from the tribute-lists is all we have to supplement the scanty 
literary evidence on the way in which the state which had been Athens* strongest rival was 
reduced to subjection and then to temporary extinction. 

To the physical details in the editio minor I add tltat part of the rough-picked, uninscribed 
back is preserved, and that the inscription was cut with three chisels measuring 8, 6-5 and 
5 mm. in a horizontal chequer of 0*0127 m., broadening slightly at the bottom, and a vertical 
of 0*0122 m. To the latest bibliography in SEG X 8, add Nease, Phofnix III (1949), 104, 
and Hill’s SourceSy revised by Meiggs and Andrewes B 24. Photograph in Hondius, .\ovae 
Inscriptiorus Atiicae 3. 


[. 

] 

[. . . . tJoTj Alyi[vrr6v - 

- - - brl ? K 

ctKOpyion tI[i 


V Tfeu 00 9UXCQd[v 

5 vra x<7VVK€iM£[va - - - - 

-- ha- 

( tloiv ettnroTs ‘Tr[- - • - 

-hrl 

Til *A6€v[a(ov 


ov uh TTSIJialv VO €[v 

V idv 8i alxioi i[-- 

- — orp- 

10 crrsOeaSai brl t [ 

K€s 5cr£s oOt . i[ 



Line 2. The initial tauy read by Hiller and Hondius, is right on the break and may not 
be a stroke. 

Line 6. All editors read the last letter as mu. The aspirate, nu, rkOy and pi are at least 
equally possible. 

Line 8. The surface is preserved, and I follow Hondius, rejecting Hiller and Klaffenbach’s 
TT€viodv[evJ e, Crdncrt’s mpcrfv[€]v s, and Nease’s TT£paIv€[vJ 6. 

Line 9. The surface is badly scratched, which misled Hiller and RlafiTenbach into oTtioi 
y(y[, quite impossibly. Hondius read atTioi y[ vrith an Ionic gamma and without comment. 
Even with an Ionic eia in the line above, it seems unwise to read the gammOy particularly since 
we would have to assume it badly bent. I follow Nease. 

Line 11. Hiller aOToT[5, Hondius ocCrroIy. 
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Commtniaiy and Restorations 

The fifue5 and forties arc a time of rapid development in Attic letter-forms, and it seems 
clear to me, at any rate, that this inscription comes near the end of the development. With the 
Erechtheid monument { 2 G I* 929), the most securely dated inscription of die early fifties, it 
has nothing in common. Its kinship lies rather with the Miletus decree of450-49 (IG I* 22), as 
Ncasc points out, and with the Cos copy of the coinage decree of about the same date {ATL 
II 63), and even, with the exception of its three-bar sigmasy with the Chalcis decree of 446-5 
{IG I* 39). If one compares it with the Tribute Lists, our most safely dated inscriptions, this 
becomes clear. Compared io ATL List 5, presumably cut in the summer of 449, it has rounded, 
more modem forms of beta and rhoy and it uses the phi with protruding crossbar which docs not 
appear on the lists until 451. The vertical mi suggests the forties. A date of 457 would give 
this inscription the first Ionic eta in a public inscription in Attic by twelve years.' 

A date of 457, then, seems cpigraphically difficult to accept. There is, however, another 
occasion on which the relations between Athens and Aegina required regulation. It is generally 
recognised that the complaints of the Aeginetans in Thuc. I 67. 2 that they are not ocCrrdvoiioi 
Kccri Tdj owov6ds imply that there was a clause specifically about Aegina in the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. It may be conjectured that it ran something like AlyiWjTas 61 oOrovdiiouj elvai, 
94povTas t6v 96pov 6v &v irsldcooiv ’Adqvalous.® There would be the more point in this 
clause, if we accept the strong arguments put forward in ATL III 38-9 for complete non¬ 
payment of tribute by Aegina in 447 and 446. The terms of the peace put an end to Acgihctan 
hopes tjiat their subjection of 457 was only temporary. They also imposed on Athens the need 
to make a peacetime arrangement for her relations with Aegina. I suggest that our fragment 
is all that remains of the arrangements, and is to be dated to the summer of 445. 

It may be thought that this is as unsound epigraphically as the early date. The document 
docs not look as late as 445. I suspect that the objection rests unduly on the three-bar sigmas 
and on false standards of comparison. We cannot draw rigid lines in ages of transition. There 
arc always conservatives and progressives, artists and workmen. Inscriptions looking forward 
and inscriptions looking back may be contemporary. Raubitschek has well analysed the two 
schools in the earlier period of transition, 510-490.* The same processes are at work in our 
period, and while sculptors* workshops produced lettering of the new era like that on 7 ( 71 * 394, 
now convincingly dated by him in 456,* the normal run of the trade lagged behind; not much, 
indeed, but still behind, and produced less fashionable work for, to be practical, a good deal 
less money. 

There is certainly a faint odour of a cheap job about our inscription. An Ionic eta might 
happen to anyone,* though if we accept an Ionic gamma in line 9, it would be less excusable.’ 
But the first five letters down of the ninth column arc extremely badly set, the chequer is 
closely drawn, as if to cram a great deal into a small stone, and the stone was not only small but 
faulty. Even squeeze and photograph make it clear that the reason for the uninscribed space 
in line 4 is not to be found in the * normal epigraphlc manner of spacing before an important 
word ’,* but in a flaw in the stone which begins in these two spaces and runs diagonally to hinder 
our reading of several letters and cause the second uninscribed space in line 8 and the closing 
up away from its own space of the last letter of aT-noi in line 9. If one views the craftsmanship 
in this light, 445 is by no means an improbable date. 

• The earliest precisely datable is IG I* 39. 77 of 445. • No note a. 

• ATL III 303. * Dtdicalions 44^451. * Id., D 173. 

• See note i and cf. /C I* 34. a; 57. at, 41, 5a; 108. 35; 953. 30. 

’ IG I* 57. 51 seems the only really respectable example. • Nease, »p. eit. 
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The explanation of the workmanship is not difficult to find. Except in very special 
circumstances, the allies of Athens paid for the erection of decrees about themselves. Those 
responsible had a strong interest in getting the job done as cheaply as possible, and we can now 
assemble several cases. Schweigert pointed this out in the case of the decree for Erctria,® 
and the chaotic workmanship of the Kolophon decree is the outstanding example. Aegina 
seems to have been more lavish than Kolophon, but, not surprisingly in view of her 
disappointment, disinclined to get the job done as well as possible. 

That Aegina paid for the erection of the stone seems probable in any case. It may even 
be recorded in our fragment. Hondius rightly followed Mcisterhans* warning against articles 
with plural ethmes,*^ and read toTs Alyi[v£T6y in I. 2. He was then, however, tempted to 
restore before toTj, but this, like his suggestion of in 1. 5, is surely not 

right. After the capitulation of 457 and the peace of 445, the only allies that Aegina had were 
the members of the Athenian Empire. No others could be recognised in an Athenian inscrip¬ 
tion. A more satisfactory restoration, which happens to fit the traces in 1 .1, would be: 

[dvorypd^cTcn t6v ypauuerria TI5 p] 

[oASs hrriA]g[iJ A[t6iv€i koI KOrTo:6fvai Ip iroAgi •rt] 

[Asm t]oTs Aly![v€T6v ktA.] 

This, however, ought to be a concluding formula, and yet the inscription goes on. There 
would be no room in 1 . 2 for an amendment formula and yet more provisions appear. But the 
Sunium decree {SEG X 11. 12 ff.) is perhaps an adequate parallel for careless drafting in this 
period. 

The structure of the inscription presents more difficulties. One would like to preserve 
the distinction between a treaty, which is private to neither state and has no validity until the 
oaths arc sworn, and decrees of a state which order the doing of things which are in its power, 
either that the treaty shall be accepted or that various executive measures be taken to imple¬ 
ment it, including the taking of the oaths. In all known Attic inscriptions down to 431 which 
deal with imperial or foreign relations, the relations which are to obtain for the future arc known 
to us only from the oaths. That another state should not attack Athens was not a thing that the 
Athenian people could pass a decree about, though it could pass one accepting an alliance 
including this as a term, and even quoting the terms introduced by xdaSg or Kcmk TdSs. There 
are apparent exceptions where the treaty docs not seem to be properly incorporated into the 
decree.^* One of these, the Aigivc alliance of 417-6 {SEG X 104), is too fragmentary at the 
critical point to be discussed. (It even appears, illusorily, I suspect, to lack a proposer.) 
But the Halieis decree ** seems to have the people of Athens decreeing that Halieis should 
provide harbourage: 

A<i[XCS «- 

Itts* hdpKojs 2vai d56Ao- 

S 'AOcvcrfoifs Kcri hoAicOoiv oroOubv 6^ 'n’ajp^[6]v hccAi- 
as *A0€vai[ois xals vowalv ktA.] 

* ATL II, D 16, Huptria VI (1^7), 3 * 9 . I do not think it is neccssaiy to suppose, with S., that the worlunsn was an 
Eretrian. Native workmen are baidly to be assumed in the cases of Phaselis and Aph^. The workman may have been 
any Ionian, or he may have been using a copy made by the Eretrian delegation. 

« /ff I* 14/15 (SEG X 17 and ATL II, D 15). 

** ffd/* 290 n.i3. There are ten restorations contravening this canon in .^£ff X. Only one of them (69. 3) b in any 
way secure. 

“ Cf./t?I*5a. 17; J16.29; n 7 . 4 ff.; A 7 ^LXIX (i$48). 3*a- 

” By ‘properly’ I mean the perfectly clear situation exuung in /ff 1 * 116. 

“ 5 eff X 80. Sec Meritt, Huptric AlV {1945), 97-tt>5, where the transaction a lucidly aqalained. 
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It seems to me, however, that the restoration of these lines has not followed the language 
of the oath in 11 . 21 ff. quite closely enough. What we require to improve the parallelism of 
the language and preserve international law is this: 

AAxes c- 

Itts* Kol h6pKo]s gvai A66A0- 

S ’A 0 gva{oi[s Kcd hoXtEuaiv koctA tASe- v ‘tTa]p 4 x[®]'' hoAi- 
65 ’Adgva([oi5 vcrOoToOuov 

We arc now better equipped to deal with our inscription. Hondius thought it a treaty, 
and lines 7-10 certainly seem to be part of one. But, with one doubtful exception,'* a stone 
merely containing a treaty is unexampled before the Peace of Nikias (though of course we do 
not know how the Peace of Kallias and the Thirty Years’ Peace were inscribed); the fact that the 
stone contains the words toi x^^^^J^eva suggests that at least part of it was not itself the treaty, 
and 1 . 6 seems to refer to the Aeginetans in a detached manner, which might be part of an Attic 
decree but not part of a treaty with Aegina. I suggest tentatively that the solution is that 
11 . 7-10 are part of the treaty and arc being quoted in an Attic decree. I restore, exempli gratia^ 
as follows: 


[Kcrrdt t6 6- or Cnrdpxo-] 

vra x<yvvK€lue[vct xal Korrd xij vOv x^w6h<a5 ha-] 

I eIoiv oCrroIs 'rT[p6s ’AOevoios Kcrrd TdSg- MeS* hrl] 
^Xd^Et TEi *A 0 €v[a(ov ktX.] 


A parage from the treaty is being quoted to justify some executive action, probably con¬ 
nected with the word I find all previous treatments of this word unacceptable. Its 

basic meaning is abstract, something like * watch *, ‘ defence or frequently, * blockade 
and in spite of the use of it in the concrete by Herodotus and Thucydides,'’ this is the only 
meaning it has in inscriptions. A garrison in official language is a 9poupd, composed of 
9pwpoi, and its commander is a 9po0papxo^. He appears in Eiythrac,'* his troops appear in 
Miletus,'* and when the allies join the second Athenian confederacy, they do it on condition 
that they do not receive a 9poupd.*® The 9po0papxos, however, must Korraar g aat liv 
B^ooav 9uXaidv ttovtoxo *Epu&pdcn,*' that is to say, he maintains watch, just as the generals 
are to do over Euboea,** and surely 1 . 85 of the Miletus decree must be restored and interpreted 
in the same way: hnuEXfaeo 5 ^ h]€ poXi [tI$] 9uXccKgs.**' ** 

Our inscription, too, will run something like KocraoTeoat t^v po>i]|v t4u 9 uXoQd[v ? hfe 
av dpIoTE 2 i, but whether this watch is to preserve unfortified Aegina from enemies and 
marauders or Athens from Aeginetan plots we have no means of telling. Nor have we any 
evidence on the question whether or not this watch was maintained by a garrison on the island. 


11 30 ^ relucttnt to assume a vacant iettcr>ipace, were it not in accord with the practice of the inscription. Sec 

II ^ X 46). See n. 27. 

' f; Thuc. Ill 106. 1 would be prq>ared to aryuc for an abstract sense or a change to fCrXcocas in 
many Thucy^dtt passages where the word spears to be usrf concretely. 

** ATL. II- r> rn i.i ' 



M 

this 


„{pll*43-2a. “ ^r/.li.bTo. 387 «*/CI» 39 . 76 . 

St the accentuation of v 47 X, has nowWn corrected (ATLlVx). 

® ™ history of the word is obscure. See Gomme’s note on it (Hutcrieal Cmminiary 

•; thinking of passages like Isocr. IV 107, folkOKfit ivim tO* x<»<>(uv. though 

js refers to cleruclues. also/C 1*59. 13 for the verbaTusieT^ . «*vu«u 
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On the whole it seems more likely that there was no garrison. I find the suggestion in A TL, 
III 320 that Aeginetan complaints were caused by a newly-arrived garrison more probable 
than Ncasc’s suggestion that they were inspired by a garrison which had been in position for 
twenty-five years. The peace provided for the autonomy of Acgina. Autonomy is an elastic 
term, as Gomme points out,** but in this case it may not have been far from the truth. Whereas 
in all other agreements with members of the Empire the emphasis is on loyalty to Athens and 
the League, here the formulae which seem to have been employed in 11 . 7-10 are those appro¬ 
priate to treaties with independent states like Halieis “ and the unknown state of I* 53.*’ 

The only other evidence for the character of the settlement is the tribute-assessment of 
Aegina. Welter ** finds a payment of thirty talents deliberately punitive, a capital levy 
designed to destroy the resources built up by a hundred years of trade, which could not possibly 
be met out of income. I find this unconvincing. Clearly Aegina lost trade steadily to Athens 
throughout the fifth century, and the archaeological evidence would seem to confirm that the 
state was not as prosperous in the forties as in the nineties, but I find no evidence to show that 
revenue from trade ever stopped dead.** Even twenty years or so after the expulsion an 
Aeginetan exile in Naucratis has still big enough connections to endear himself at Rhodes.*® 
It is possible that by 432 the tribute was becoming a burden, but that is no evidence for the 
intentions of 445. 

1 add some notes on possible restorations. 

Lines 2-3, KOKOpyim. I can suggest no restoration of this which has not a distorted 
sentence structure. I know of no fifth-century parallel to the noun in the sense of ‘ doing 
damage ’. But Hondius is right to compare the use of KOtKoupyglv in Thuc. 11 32. Any 
reference to the wickedness of the Aeginctans would be stylistically out of place. 

Line 4. I do not think that there is a parallel for Hondius* restoration Alyiviras Si ui 
TTopa^ivc] I V Td The only place where the contravention of a treaty can be 

contemplated is in the oath where divine sanctions can be invoked against it. 

Line 9. Klaffenbach suggests koev Si alnoi yiy[vovTcn t6to, ‘AOsvaloj crrpJcrTeveoScn 
irrl t[6s. Again, I know no parallels to this threatening language. There may be a reference 
to those who were guilty of Aegina*s opposition to Athens and later non-payment of tribute. 
Cf. ATL II, D 22. 12, as restored in accordance with Antiphon irspl toO ‘Hpe^ov tpdvou 77, 
and Thuc. IV 130. 7. 

Line ii. There seems no possibility of judging between puXccK£$, SiKey, 

irrdvctyKsj, and future participles of verbs in -oco and -cco. 


III. ATL LIST 9 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the top of the reverse of the first sUU of the quota 
lists. While the authors of A TL and SEG V have maintained that a considerable area remained 


*» Op. eit. J 581. « S£C X 80. 

Sm AJF LXVIII (19^7}, 312 fT. There is really not enoush of this on which to base a discussion, but I And it 
extremely hard to accept Mcritt's view that it deals with a defeated ally. For such states it was not a question of a treaty or 
Xvutaben but of xovyYpe^. ij. an imposed arrangement, and it seems to me (hat an undertaking bv ute other state to keep 
its land free from pirates and enemies of Athens must mean that Athens has not direct control hendf. If the stone belongs 
to the twenties, which 1 do not think the case, it must be a treaty with Methymna, the one member of the Empire besides 
Chios to which this technical equsdity was still appropriate and whose ethnic fits neatly into 11 . 2-3 and 5. 

*' Aigina (Berlin, 1938), 41. 

** The real Athenian blow to Aeginetan commercial supremacy lay in forbidding her coinage. This seems to stop dead 
in 457. See Robinson, Haptrie, Suppl. VIII (1949), 329. 

. » SIG* no. 
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uninscribed, Gomme^ has suggested that we have lost half another list and Dow* has wished to 
fill the gap either with a decree or another short list. I do not wish to suggest a radical altera¬ 
tion in the determinations of ATL^ but I have long suspected that they should be modified in 
detail, and an examination of the stone has strengthened this suspicion. 

It may be recalled that it was only in 1926 that the existence of the uninscribed space was 
discovered. Early editions allowed what has now become List 9 upwards indefinitely, 

as it did as late as IG I* 199. One of the earliest changes introduced by West and Mentt ^ 
was to read, instead of the traditional EA, i.t. sy, the third and fourth letters of an unidentified 
Thracian name, EN, the beginning of ^vdtTE? in the prescript of the list. It was not until 1939 
that, in the first volume of ATL^* part of the alpha of detected and the prescript 

took its present form: 

[hrl Tcs] d[pXtS Tts] hli-iypappdTcuE-] 

It seems to me that this identification of the prescript has been mistaken, and that we cannot in 
fact determine with certainty the exact sizes of List 9 s^t^d the available space above it. 

Before we turn to a detailed study of the letters in question, let us look more generally at 
List 9 as it is presented to us in ATL. It contains not more than 154 names. It is hard to 
make an exact comparison with List 8, which contains so many part payments and may have 
contained more, and seems to have had between 162 and 186 names. The fairer parallel is 
with Lists lo-i I, the others in the same assessment period. I count in List 10 not more than 
159 names, in List 11 not more than 164 names. In List 12, the first of the next period, there 
were probably exactly 165 names. It seems then that List 9 is ^ trifle short, though by not 
more than about ten names. But even thb is not easy to explain on the general theory of A TL, 
by which the Decree of Klcinias (D 7) falls between Lists 7 and 8 and is followed by the drastic 
tightening of tribute-collection in List 8 , which should then be followed immediately by List 9* 
If with Accame * we slight the influence of the Decree of Klcinias and place the missing year 
before List 9, the wonder is not that List 9 is a little short, but that it is so long, and in fact 
I regard the peaceful condition of List 9 as a strong argument against Accame’s theory. 

Let us close the limits of our examination to the Thracian district. List 8 reflects great 
activity here, particularly in the Strymon region,® and at least thirty-nine cities paid once or 
more in this year. In List 10 there were at least thirty-seven Thracian cities, in List 11 at least 
thirty-six, and it is therefore unlikely that there was any serious absenteeism in these years. 
List 9 bears this out. The Thracian cities arc concentrated in what might, anachronistically, be 
called a panel, and it is well-preserved. ATL restores forty-one names with virtual certainty. 
There can be very little missing, but there is something. Various cities appear which were not 
present in previous years or at least arc not preserved as having paid—^Akanthos, Argilos—, 
possibly the Othorioi, Olynthos, probably Potidaia, Skiathos, but to counterbalance these, 
there are five absentees not so far assigned to List 9. The Erodioi do not present any difficulty, 
since they never appear again, nor do the Chedrolioi, whose absence for some years can be 
inferred from the fact that, when they reappear in the thirties, they arc under the fircocroi 
and TuSXns ocCrrcd Ta 5 « 5 cuEvai rubrics. One might even discount Berga, which docs not appear 
again until List 20, although this is a dangerous procedure in view of the fragmentary condition 
of our Thracian evidence for Lists 14-19. But the really pressing difficulties are the absence of 

‘ CRLIV (1940), 65-67. 

» CPk XXX^I (1949), 37 *- 384 ; XXXVIII (1943), aa-a?. 

• HmvSt XXXVJl 75-7C * P. 15. 

• /twFiVXVI N.S. (io38),4II-4I45 XXXN.S. (1959), 883-337. 

• Well »aal>'sed in ATL III 6o-or. 
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Stolos, paying in Lists i, 2, 3,4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, but not yet restored in List 9, and above 
all of Abdera, intimately concerned with the operations of the previous year and paying its 
15 talents again in List 10. This is really quite inexplicable. It is not on all fours with its 
disappearance in List 12 from a full panel, for there its neighbours Dikaia and Thasos go too, 
and here Dikaia is present and Thasos plausibly restored. I find it hardly credible that it 
and its 15 talents should be absent in a year when Athenian interest in and control of Thrace 
is at its height. But where are it and Stolos to go? They might displace Carian names 
downwards in Column III, but this would clash with the complicated but convincing argu¬ 
ments by which this column has been reconstructed. They might go to the foot of Column I, 
but this would rather disturb the paneMike grouping. They certainly cannot go at the bottom 
of Column II, for the bottom of the list is fixed. They may go somewhere else altogether, but 
in order to keep all the Thracian names together it would be attractive to suppose that they 
might go to the top, the only place where the ten extra names the list seems to be short of can 

go- 

There seems then to be a case for an upward extension of the list by one or two lines. 
There is no objection from the point of view of space. Indeed, we have an embarrassing 
amount of space. The only obstacle is the West-Meritt interpretation of the traces above 
M£v 5 a[loi] in Column II, and this seems to me to be extremely doubtful. I present here the 
results of an examination made with the co-operation of Mr. W. G. Forrest. For these the 
stone is the only full control, for the surface is too worn for a squeeze to be of much value, and 
its present position makes it impossible to take a photograph which might improve on that in 
ATL, though this will provide a partial control.’ 

To begin with, we think that the supposed alpha of dpxis is to be disregarded completely. 
It seems no more than an accidental nick on a much-worn stone. In the space above the 
rm of Mfivbaloi we detect no certain chisel-marks, and as the weathering of the stone led us at 
various times to see parts of epsilon, omikron and rho, we doubt whether anything should be read 
at all. The next letter certainly appears at first glance to be a nu, but closer examination sug¬ 
gests that the supposed third stroke would be sloped much farther than other examples of nu 
in the list and that it is in fact not a continuous chisel-stroke, but an intermittent line caused by 
weathering. West and Mcritt claim that the letter is perceptibly larger than the letters below. 
Measurement is difficult because weathering has distorted all letters on this part of the stone, 
but the two measurable strokes appear to have been cut with an ii-mm. chisel, as were all 
three strokes of nu in the line below. The main list was cut with three chisels of 11, 7, and 
5 mm. I think it may be stated dogmatically that the strokes of nu and gamma are always cut 
with the largest chisel. But the group of chisels used to cut the prescripts on the first sUU 
always includes one chisel larger than the largest used to cut the text. I offer the following 
comparative table: 


List 

Pnser^t 

Ttxi 

List 

J^cript 

Ttxl 

I • 

13 , to, 8, 6 

to, 8, 6,4 

7 


10-5, 8,6 

a 


(?) *0, 7, 5 

8 

t 3 , fb.6 

11,8,5 

3 

15, to, 6 

10,5 

10 

11 . 9 , 7 


4 


to, 7, 5 

II 

* 3 . 9 . 0 

9 , 0 , 4 

5 

30 ,14, 13 , 6-5 

to, 8, 5 





To turn from size to spacing: if there is a letter in the first space and nu is read in the second 
space, the horizontal spacing of the two letters is about 0*016 m., measured from centre to 

» ATLl 16, fig. 13. The drawing on Plate IX should be dartgarded; it is more of an intcrpretttioa than a toi^e. 
• Since it is virtujly impossible to measure Lists i-a in their present poation, all measurements for them are taken from 
squeezes and should, particulariy for List z, be treated with reserve. 
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centre, as against the horizontal chequer of the main inscription, which is 0*0136 m. If we 
read gamma in the second space, the spacing would appear to correspond exactly with the line 
below. Though the reading of nu gives the West-Meritt prescript a wider horizontal spacing 
than the main text, the difference is not nearly as much as is normal on the first sUU. Again 
I give the comparative figures. 


List 

Prescript 

Text 

List 

Prescript 

Text 

t 

0-01^ 

00130 

2 

00368 

00176 

a 

0-0310 

0-0113 

8 

0-0173 

00134 

3 

00303 

0013 

10 

003 as 

00140 

4 

00183 

00154 

11 

00194 

0013 

S 

00317 

00171 





If, however, we accept this figure and the West-Meritt readings, the supposed alpha of the 
prescript must again be disregarded. Its centre will lie 0*132 m. from the left-hand edge, 
which can be reconciled with our figure for the horizontal spacing by assuming there was a 
margin of about 30 mm., which is reasonable. On the other hand, its centre lies 0 0196 m. 
from the centre of the supposed epsilon^ which should mean on the inferred spacing that there 
were eleven letters between them, whereas we only wish to restore seven. 

To turn to vertical spacing: from the centre of the gamma or nu to the centre of the nu 
below is about o*oi6 m., which compares well with the vertical spacing of the whole text, 
which I calculate as 0*0164 more strikingly, the blank space between the bottom 

of the prescript and the top of the line below is 3 mm. The average space left between the 
certain names is the same. Again the comparative material: 


List 

Btticetn text 
and prescript 

In text 

List 

Petween text 
and prescript 

In text 

1 

33 

5 

1 

10 

7 ^ 

3 

7 

5 

H 

5-8 

3 

It 

6 

10 

3 

7 

4 

8 

5 

II 

to 

7 

5 

8 

7 





This time the comparative material suggests considerable diversity of practice and the possi¬ 
bility of a coincidence. It is odd that the spacing should be so narrow with the whole face of 
the sitle available, but it is not impossible. 

Taken together the evidence suggests a distinct possibility that the letters are not part of a 
prescript. The slight historical difficulties caused by assuming the existence of a prescript 
have been examined. At present I feel fairly certain that the critical letter is the fourth letter 
of a Thracian ethnic, that it is a gamma or, just possibly, an alpha with an eroded cross-bar. 
I sec no alternative to the reading [BEp]y[aioi]. Three other Thracian towns may now be 
read at the top of Columns II and III. Two of them should be Stolos and Abdera. 

One more fact remains to be noticed. Early editors read an omikron above the iota of 
what is now [h 4 o]aioi in Col. I, which is now no longer to fie seen. With the finding of the 
prescript this reading was abandoned as illusory. This may have been too hasty. 

Both from the general size of the list and from the Thra^an panel it is improbable that 
more than two extra lines should be added. The prescript should immediately precede them. 
If we allot their normal spacing to these two lines and to the prescript an average spacing as 
present in other one-line prescripts, the space at the top unaccounted for is reduced to about 
242 mm. This is still considerable, but I shall make no attempt to fill it. 

My conclusions are not certain. The prescript may exist; the missing names may be 
fitted in elsewhere. But there is sufficient doubt in my mind to make me wish to communicate 
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it to others. I know that the last thing that the authors of A TL wish is that their determinations 
should be accepted without question, and I put this question now in the hope of a more 
authoritative treatment from them. 


IV. IG I» 55 

The text of this decree as it stands in the tdxtio minor is an cpigraphical impossibility. If 
fragment b is placed directly below fragment a as it stands, there is a minimum lacuna of three 
lines to be taken into account, as well as the two letters El, which are clear at the top of b 
but ignored in the Corpus publication. If the two fragments touch at all, they touch with 
the first letters of b in the same lines as the last of a. This gives a good line of fracture, but both 
stones arc so broken at the point of contact that the join cannot be considered certain. Since, 
then, fragment a, which has no edge of its own, cannot be placed in any certain relation to the 
right-hand edge, we must admit that wc do not know exactly where the shon lines 1-3 pass 
into the long lines 4 ff. 

Wilhelm’s restorations published in the edilio minor arc incomplete, and I attempt here a 
complete restoration of fragment b in accordance with the usual formulae. It may be as well to 
note that the inscription is not entirely Ionic, as is generally thought, for the practice regarding 
the use of eta is quite inconsistent. The Corpus reads 49* fis in A 1 . 7, but the top and bottom 
bars o(epsilon arc quite clear on the stone. kojXOji in A 1 .10 must be a subjunctive, and I have 
restored all subjunedves with the same spelling. 

B [. 12 .ictv 64 Tis [f| dydryei] 

I Ti xP^IJ^crra d94X€i ’Apicrrdvojv, BlpKas Xoryx-] 

[dvev irpbs t6v TroXipetpyov fijveu [TrpuTcevs-] 

[Icov 4 Tnia«X 4 o 6 wv 54 oOto PjoX^i [xai ol or-] 

5 [pcrrriyol 6 ttcos &v dSiKfjTajr 'Ap[i<rT 6 vci)i] 

[64, 4&; TO 64T|Ton, 454 otco <iTToJyp<Jt9[ao6cn ir-J 
[p6s t6s TTpurivsis’ 7 rpou<ify€]v 64 [irpds Tf|vJ 
[^Xfjv Koi 4$ t6v Bf^pov 64x]a /]p£[pcSv eO0-j 
[OvEC^ot bcaoTOv TrpOrctvijv xiX[(aiaiv 6-] 

10 fpoxMficn 4 Kd<rrTis rfis fiplpjcj fcn[s &v 4 <Jdy-] 

[com, 44v pi^ Ti Toov Bqpoctcov] KcoX0[£r xai 4d-] 

[v Tis *Api<rr6vov drrroKrdvJn 4 [v tc5v -rrdXE-J 
[cov div *A6nv<xloi fipyootv 4 v rni] Cf[Tr6popia-j 
[i ktX.] 


V. JG I* loi 

.Although Kirchoff had already observed that fragment b of this decree had a clear left 
margin, this physical feature was missed by Hiller. It even seems reasonably certain that the 
two fragments Join. Although they do not make a perfect fit, the surfaces arc so consistent over 
so large an area that I am confident they must Join, and Prof. Dinsmoor and Dr. Mitsos, who 
were kind enough to check the point for me, agree. The consistency is particularly clear at the 
back, but it was not possible to photograph the back for fear of damage to the battered surface 
of fragment b. 

The decree lacks a commentary, and of course the best explanation of it is provided by 
Thucydides VIII 21. After some hesitation I have decided that the best way in which I 
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can show what meaning I attach to it is to make a tenUtive restoration which I hope wiU 
enlighten more than it will mislead. I have assumed that I. i was laid out in «act symmetry 
and that the length of the lines was therefore ninety-eight letters. Previous editors have read 
more than is now visible on fragment i, but since I cannot always reconcile their versions with 
the stone, I have thought it best not to make any attempt to incorporate them. 


5 


10 


rr. 98 


esfoi] 

gSoxcTEV Tti poAii Kal TOI 6hioi, ’AKauocvrH 4 Trpu[T<Srva;€v.-^ypa^lM'^^T£VEV, -. 

hreordro, -.dtre- to] 

i u4v Shioi TOi Icrjjlov hmiviam 6n 090$ otCnrbs [ dTrsXsue^poaav, rkv iXiyapxlov liv oOtoTj 
C nrApxocrotv KorraXOovTEj, xal 2 -] 

ouiov ids hr&yovras ffsAcyrrowKylos trX SApov K[al 'loviov ^olpoXov. Tspi 5 ^ tov 
X p6^x^rT0v TOV 9uy6vT0v, dirouiodoodv-] 

TOV pfev rbv citypiv t6v KAsoptBcos t6v fey KXaya 56 [v, 60-rrep fe^/fefioroi. 

23.Td 5 fe *A6evalot5 d-] 

TT06166VTOV Idyioi Td yiyvducva feys oc 0 t 5 dTTdy[ovT6S 'AftfevotjE kott* Ito? fe? Td AiovOaia 
Td fev d or et . fedv 6^ tivov Kocrocyvoi d 8-] 

epos 6 Zoplov edvoTov fe 9uyfev fe Sfepsuoiv xpE|Ji[<kT0v, icOpiov feoro. 

28.feX'^^® S6po-] 

fi] TOI *A 0 evaiov (fno^ev otOrdv xal edvorrov xal [Sfepeumv xp«U<^^ov Korctyiyvdaxeiv, fedv 
Sfeei. dndaos 6fe alxuctXdros xerrfexom-] 

[v] 2dpioi dTTO7T 6 U9CTdvT0v *A6feva36 xod iropafSdvrov.58.] 

[. . 5 . . fejli TrdXei Tpidxovra fepepov tt[-.-...-] 


Lacuna of three lines 


»5 


25 

26 


[. . . . 8 . . . aJCrrol xal [. 7 ®.’A 0 £-] 

[valojis x[ot]l Zofuiois- irepl Sfe [. 77 . 3 

[. .]oi, ferrsiBfe dv^ ton dyoOdf [Ttepl Tdv SIpov t 6 v "Aeevalov koI t 6 v Zaplov xal vOv xal 
fev TOI Ep7rpoCT0ev x^vo>- dnos &v p-] 

[£6]^ pXdTTTOVT[cn ’AjetvaToi p[e6]fe Zd[pioi xoi pfe KOTdXderai 6 irdXepos, xcrratTriocci t6s 
OT pareyds tfev 9uXaxfev ttocvtccxo I dp-] 

[lore &]y Soksi 761 [^Jpoi toi Zoploy [xal toIs OTpareyoIs . ..-] 


[ 

20 [ 


.]v6Tcn TTEpfl] tIs pOKTd[v]o xa[l 

.]on, dirdooi 6[fe fe]ai fexCTOp(o[v - -- ----- 

.]iS xaddirep [&v] Zdpioi 8feo[vTai - -- -- -- -- 

. .]To<rr.ao[.13.J®^[* 

.24. . . . .]Ao. Ta[- 

.23.*^3®^ — 


■3 


■3 


■3 


[. . . 6 . .]ov£o[ ; 27-28 nothing to be read; 29 [. . 8-9 . .]x[ 


The clues to sense which should be noted arc these. There is a contrast between the 
present imperative in 1 . 6, which I take to represent a rcgidar repeated payment, and 
aorist imperative in 1. 9, which indicates that something specific is to be sent on this occasion 
only. The order of 1 . 9 indicates, I think, that Zdpioi comes at the end of a relative clause, 
and I can think of nothing other than prisoners which would be appropriate. The restora- 
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tions in 11 . 6-7 arc dictated by the need to provide suitable contexts for 2 and xaf. Although 
Samos is now autonomous, the Athenians reserve the right to deal with those of the exiles who 
may fall into their hands. For ^x^^aplov, see Tod, AJP LXVII (1946), 333. 



IC I* 101 


VI. THE EPISTATES OF THE PROEDROI 

No new inscription has come to light to prove or disprove Glotz* view ^ that the institution 
of the proedroty composed of representatives from the nine tribes not in prytany to replace the 
prytaneis in the presidency of the Council and the Assembly, took place in 378-7. It has, how¬ 
ever, been widely accepted.* I do not think that there is yet enough evidence to come to a 
decision, and feel that it may be helpful to collect the data again, with textual revisions in 
certain important cases. 

No one doubts that the last presiding ptytards certainly known can be seen in 403-2 {IG II* 
» /t£C XXXIV (1931), Iff. 

* Notmbly by Dinenoor, AJA XXXVI (1933), t5$-iCo, the most comprehemive survey of dating problems in the 
first quarter n tbe century. 
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1,2; Hesperia X 288, no. 78) or that the first certain hncrrdnis twv Tpo^Spcov appears in the 
seventh prytany of 378-7 (II* 43), or that the first datable appearance of the phrase twv 
‘ irpo^Spcov hreyT'i9i3Ev is slightly later in the same year (II* 44). The upper limit is infringed 
only by the present restoration Hesperia XIV (1945), 132 > no. 17 {SEG X 140). There, if the 
epistaies is from Hippothontis, the tribe in prytany must be Hippothontis. Room must be 
made for it in 11 . 1-2. Meritt has not suggested that his twcnty-eight-letter line is more than 
tentative, but it can even now be retained on the assumption that the secretary’s name was 
Aly[&rs]. 

The lower limit is broken apparently by II* 105 (369-8), which has been wrongly restored,® 
and by two more puzzling cases. The documents in Demosthenes XXIV have every appear¬ 
ance of being genuine, and in their repeated insistence that Pandionis is the first prytany 
(§§ 27, 39, 70 » confirm Kahle’s dating of the speech in 354-3 * against Dionysius’ date ol 
353 “ 2 '* For there is no evidence to contradict the assumption that Pandionis held the first 
prytany in 354-3,® whereas it almost certainly held the tenth in 353-2.’ In 355-4, in any case 
an unlikely date, it seems to have held the fifth.® However, in Dem. XXIV 71 the demotic of 
the epistates is given as Muppivouoios, that is, he comes from the tribe in prytany, and we arc 
left with the choice of dismissing the documents as forged or supposing with Drenip • that 
MuppivoOcnos is a mistake for ty Mupp»voOTTr)5, which is in Aigeis. 

The last exception is not from Athens but from the cleruchy on Samos, and is slightly 
different, since it affects all the proedroi. Michel 832 (346-5) gives three complete boards of 
proedroi, two in the second prytany and one in the fifth. The one in the fifth is quite normal. 
Pandionis is in prytany, and thic proedroi come from each of the other tribes. But although 
Kekropis is said to be in office in the second prytany, the two boards from that prytany both 
have representatives from Kekropis, while neither has representatives from Akamantis. It is 
fairly clear that KEKporriSos has been cut by mistake for ’AKorpovrlSos in 1. 9. 

Let us now examine those inscriptions which may throw light on the institution in Athens 
between 403 and 378. They fall into five natural groups. 

(i) There is one inscription which definitely shows agreement between the tribe of the 
epislates and the tribe in prytany. 

II* 50. Prytany Erechtheis (I), epistates *AypuAfi6€V (I), secretary from Leontis (IV). 
The margin was miscalculated by Lolling, and one more letter must be added to each line. 

ZT. 28 

-ZApo vacat 

['ESo^ev tt^i poAfif ’EpEx]®’l^S iTTp[uTA-] 

[vfutv,.13.] ncnovifiris [ 4 -] 

[ypappdTtuEV, . . 6 . . . ’AyJpuAfifitl'v Itt-] 

[cotAtei. 9 • • . . trTTE' ktA. 

I do not understand what the decree is about, and see no objection to placing it before 403. 
Porsible positions in the last decade of the century can be found in all years but 410-09, since I 
am not quite sure of Miss Haggard’s reasons for restoring Tpsx^q^S I* 117.*® 

* See bdow, no. XI. 

* Dt Dem^sthaas m/tonun Arid,, Timea., Aristdcr. iemporibvs 32-42. * Ad Amm. I 4. 

* Akamands, then, retnaim the only possibility for the thira and u to be restored in II* 134. i. 

* 11 * 140.2. See Johnson, CPh IX (X914), 423. The iifth and seventh are outside possiUhiics. 

* 11 * 130. 3, but I have not seen the stone or a aoueeze, and there is an unsolved mystery* about the prytany-ealendar 
orihisyev. wtihelm’snew restoration of II* 131. i {AUitehe UrJaadenV 133 If.) is irreconcilable with the present restoration 
of II* 133. 5. 

* Suppl. XXIV 255. ** Tht Stertlaria «/tht Alhcniai BmU 22, No notes 11 and 12. 
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(2) Inscriptions where it is prosopographically probable that the epistates belongs to the 
tribe in prytany. 

II* 3. Prytany Aiantis. The only other appearance of the epistaUs' name, ‘AirrinavTOKAf^j, 
in Attica is on a gravestone of the right period (II* 7351), belonging apparently to a family 
of TpiKOpOoioi, that is, to Aiantis. The inscription seems certainly to be fifth century. There 
arc no certain fourth-century inscriptions which charge the poUlai with contracting for the stele, 
and I do not sec what Athens has to do with men of lasos in the early fourth century or indeed 
at any time after 412. 

(3) Inscriptions which may point either way, because the demotic of the epistates is lost, 
because his name is so common that it may well belong to any tribe, or because the tribe in 
prytany is lost: 11* 6-7 (f. 400), 145 (402-399), 12 (399-8), 13 (399-8), 16 (394-3), CHI iro 
(f- 393). ^^fsperia VII 91, no. 11 (r. 390), 11 * 51 (r. 390), 28 (387-6), 60 (396-5. 388-7, 380-79, 
377-6,373-2 exhaust the list of possible dates), 26,58 and 77 (undatable, may be fifth century), 
63 (undatable). 

Glotz supported his view statistically ** with arguments from II* 31 and 36, where the 
epistaiai are manifestly from Erechtheis and which he thought both belonged to the eighties. 
In 31. 2, which is certainly 01386-5, ‘Epex^nis is a possible restoration, but so are KeKpoiris 
and ’Avrioxis, which gives only one chance in three. He strengthens his maihcmaiical case 
by arguing from II* 36. This I think to be unsound, since its dating in 384-3, which he accepts, 
has been much disputed, and there has never been any reason to suppose, as he docs, that only 
eight letters arc available for the tribe in prytany.** 

He has satisfactorily demonstrated the uncertainty of Kirchneris restorations in II* 76. 
We do not narrow the field much by supposing that Atenc, a small deme, is unlikely to have 
had more than one secretary in the period and restoring Noutrias in II* 158. (This is possible, 
for the stouhedon is inexact, iota counting only half a space). From this we could only deduce 
that the archon had seven or eight letters in the genitive; there would still be eight possi< 
bilities before 378-7 and two after it, and it is hardly possible to say whether Philinos, the 
honorand of 76, came to Athens in that year as ambassador (II* 41. 25) because he was 
Athenian proxenos or that he became proxenos as a result of his embassy. 

(4) Inscriptions where it is prosopographically probable that the epistates does not come 
from the tribe in prytany. 

II* 17 (394-3). Tribe in prytany, Aigeis, epistates ’Aiomyias. This is a very rare name, 
and the early fourth-century examples point to the deme Thorikos of Akamantis {PA 710, 711 
(note the new reading in II* 6216), and Dow, Piytaneis no. i. 70, a probable restoration, all 
seem to be the same man). We must now also note the ephebe of this name of 333-2 from 
Leontis {Hesperia IX 62, no. 8, col. Ill 8-9), and there is second-century evidence for the name in 
the case of another deme of Akamantis {PA 712), and first-century evidence for Leontis (II* 
1944), but so far no evidence for Aigeis. This is a hazardous point and not to be overstressed. 
I put it for what it is worth. Weaker cases of a similar kind could be made for IP 6, 26, and 60, 
but as their dates are doubtful in any case, I have preferred to list them in class 3. 

(5) Cases where disagreement is demonstrable. 

Glotz’ case *• for assigning II* 42 to this class is, I think, sound, though he has omitted two 
of the possible dcmotics for the epistates. However, neither GopiKiog (V) nor KoTrpdos (VIII) 

** Op, eit. 6-8. 

1 agree with Beloch, West, and Accame that it belongs to 376-5, and I believe it to have ^ much longer line 
than current texts allow. 

Op. cit. It. Twenty-eight letters for the line-length of 11 . 1-3, which must be transferred to the lost first line, it a 
misprint for twenty-nine. 

D 
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belong to any tribe which can be restored in prytany. If we could place II* 42 before 43 with 
Kirchner and Accame,*’ the certain evidence for the proedroi could be pushed back at least 
one prytany. I incline rather to the view of Ehrenbcrg and Tod that 42 falls between the 
passing and the inscribing of 43, but this is by no means certain. 

Glotz thought that 11 * 70 belonged to our class (3), but he did not know that Wilhelm ** 
had identified the epistaUs with fair probability as a grandson of PA 15514 and that the editio 
minor had laid out the text incorrectly. The whole prescript needs revision. Velsen should 
have been followed in reading the last letter of 1 . 3 as a^ammj, and was, I think, near the truth 
in the last but one, where an eta seems to have been cut over an original alpha or lambda. The 
critical letter of the tribal name in 1. 2 can be read, and the suggestion that stoickedon was 
neglected in 11 . 1-2 appears unfounded. I read: 

["E 6 o§£v Tf^i pJoXfii Ka[i Twi 61^-] 

[ncoi* *AKaiiCtv]Tl5 bTpUTdv6[UE,] 

[. .. . 9 . . . .]os ATiuo9[i]Ao Otiy- 
[otEu; or 6cnos feypc^^l]^ 4 T 6 u^' X[apjn(6- 
[tis AanTTTp€]Crs hreordrefij' o[.] ktX. 

Unfortunately the inscription is undatable. 

Glotz *• has established a disagreement in II* 61-62, and there is an unexploited method of 
establishing the date, which would in any case be important for our knowledge of the career of 
Androtion. In 61. i the last letters are clearly 1 AM** and this must be the end of a dating by 
archon and prytany which will have occupied two more eighteen-letter lines. 'Eiri [name] 
fipyovTOj, hrl Ttls FTavSiovlSo^ [numeral] irpurovElas ^ji *A|i|[«vlas ktX. Calculation 
shows that no more than seven letters can be allowed for the archon’s name in the genitive. 
We are restricted to 387-6, 385-4, 380-79, 377-6, 373-2 and 365-4. One might perhaps say 
that there is a five to three chance of the decree belonging before 378-7, but perhaps the 
western ethnics of the honorands point to 373-2. 

II* 152 is undatable, but there is no reason to place it before 378-7.** If Wilhelm’s read¬ 
ings for II* 157 are right, we have another disagreement, with an archon of nine letters in the 
genitive, and the chances arc eleven to two in favour of it being earlier than 378-7, but I, at any 
rate, can hardly read one letter on the stone with certainty. 

These arguments arc inconclusive, and the practical result must, I think, be a' suspension of 
judgement. It is possible that the reform is to be dated in 378-7; it is equally possible that it 
closely follows the return of the democracy. 


VII. IG II* 5 

The restoration of this inscription in the editio minor appears to me to be inside out. It pre¬ 
sents us with a proxenos named Theozotides, a name which is, as far as I know, unknown outside 
Attica, at the exact period when the Athenian orator Theozotides {PA 6913) was most promi¬ 
nent in public life. I suggest that Theozotides was proposing an amendment to provide 
additional protection for a family in whose interests he had already acted, and restore as 

La Uga AUnitu M stale IV e.C. 44-45. ** Hermes LXIV (1939), 338. 

“ CW II 59. ** Op. cil. 13, n. I. 

«» IG II* i. li, p. 657. »» Op. cU. 9. 

** Glotz* restormtion (9 n. 3) czn therefore not sund. ** Sm below, no. XII. 
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follows (EM 6879; horizontal chequer, o-oi86 m., vertical chequer 0-0193 the left 
margin appears to be due to a late cutting): 


r. 400 B.c. rr. 40. 

p-r----] 

EATATOir.J 


©eo30T{5[T|5 riTre- Tdt ufev kocOAtt^ Tqi PoXfjt, 

iM^To 6 a[i ocCrrcSv toOs <rrporTT|yoOs kcI T 0 O 5 irp-J 
utAvss Kai [Tfjv poX^jv Tf|v del poXsOouoov 67 rco 5 dv u-] 
i\ dSiKdSvrrai [t> 9 ' l\;65 koI •Trp 6 <ro 6 ov cTvai ctOroTs irp-J 
65 -riiv PoXtiv [kccI Ss t 6 w Sfjijiov, Idv to Slcovrai. Sixa;] 
54 oOtoIs Ka[l rSXXa li/cn d 4v|/i^9i<rnxi toTs eOepyi-] 

Tcnj. t 6 54 ^/i^[ 9 i<Tiia t656 koI t 6 -n-pdrepov dvoysypa-J 
y4vov t 6 Srfepov 6 -irepl Tfjs TTpo^cvlaj Tqs . . . 6 . . .] 
ov eTire 0go[joT{5ri$ dvoypdvpccvra t6v ypaMU0cT4a t-J 
fl 5 PoXf^? 4[v orViXqi Xi0Ivt|i Kcrrct^slvai 4u tt6Xei, t-] 

65 54 TrcoXq[Tds dTrouta6c5acn t6 54 dpyCrpiov -nrop^xe-J 
[v t] 6 s [Touias - -----j 


vm. iG II* 9 

This is a trivial enough fragment and is, moreover, lost, but it has assumed a certain amount 
of importance, because it has been brought into association with the problems of restoration and 
reconstruction of II* 10. Miss Hereward, indeed, in her new reconstruction * of that stele, 
with which I for the most part agree, treats Wilhelm’s concurrent restorations of 9 and 10 as 
fixed points which can be relied on in determining the width of II* 10. It seems to me that 
Wilhelm’s restoration of II* 9 is most uncertain and offers no support at all to his restoration of 
Hippothontis as the tribe in prytany in II* 10. 

The text of II* 9 is this: 

. . . Tr[.20. 47 T 61 -J 

[ 5 Jf| 54 Ka0r|[tp40r| tnl to5v TpidKovra] 
ctCrroTj t\ a[Tf|Xq f| irpdrqjov dvaxtiu-] 

4vr) aCT 0 T[ 5 , dvaypd>fai *ri)v cnf|XTiv t-] 

5 6 y ypcvua[T4a Tfij ^Xqs Kod orqoon] 

4 v dKpoTr[6Xci.17.] 

TOO! Si^pcoif.20.J 

.lAA 


This is Wilhelm’s first text,* which must be substantially right. However, at the time of his 
main interest in II* 10 he found that II* 9. 6-8 could be made to agree with his restorations of 
II* 10. 3 and restored them in this way: • 


4v dKpOTrfdXei. l5o§£v Tfii poXfli Kod] 
Twi 61 ‘iMCOt, [‘IinroOcovTlj lirpurdvcue,] 
[Au<r]id8[Ti5 4 ypoq 4 idTcv 6 ,--- 


» aw XLVII (igw 
* jehtshjit MCI- 


108 ff. * Areh. epw. 
n (t^a-24), 164; SEG ] 


III 69. 
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There are several reasons why we should be sceptical about this, (i) In the first place, 
the marginal letters in 1 . 8 depend on the authority of Koehler alone, and, great though that is, 
it is not difficult to assemble cases where Koehler’s readings have been correctly jrevised by 
later work. (2) Even if we accept the marginal letters, there is no compulsion to take them as 
part of Ai/aidSt^s, since other Attic names like KocXXi<fc 5 Tij, NafidSris, SipupTjdBriJ, (t>ai 6 id 5 r)$, 
npo^idSfi? suggest themselves as possibilities. (3) Wilhelm realises that bringing the prescript 
into conformity with II* 10 means that there will have to have been three decrees on the stone, 
the pre-EucIidean decree, the decree ordering its re-inscribing, of which we have part in 11 . 1-6, 
and which Wilhelm dates between 403 and 401, and this third decree of 401-0 for which he 
suggests no content. The pre-Euclidcan decree will have stood on the stone above the decree 
ordering its re-inscribing, which is unusual but not impossible. But since the stone seems to 
have had a left-hand edge,* we apparently have to assume on Wilhelm’s treatment cither that 
the stone remained uninscribed until the third decree was passed, in spite of the provisions of 
the second decree, or that an engraver, chaiged with inscribing the third decree on the siele^ 
decided to begin it in the middle of the line, which would be quite unparalleled behaviour. 
(4) The only reason for dating 11 . 1-6 between 403 and 401 is the restored prescript to the 
sup^xtsed third decree. The mention of the destruction of the previous stele under the Thirty 
is no very accurate indication of time, for as late as 385-4 we have II* 32, which certainly 
provided for the re-inscribing of a pre-Euclidean decree. Indeed, it has been suggested by 
Foucart ® and Dinsmoor • that II* 9 should be brought down to the eighties because of the use 
of h dKpoTTxSXei, and, although I do not consider this a very strong argument, this use would be 
the earliest by some fifteen years on Wilhelm’s dating. (5) Tight though Wilhelm’s chronology 
of the three decrees is, it becomes next to impossible if we accept the archonship of Pythodoros 
( 4 C> 4 “ 3 ) ^ date of II* 10 and consequently of the third decree. The unknown benefactor 
will have arrived in Athens, secured the re-erection of his stele and further benefits later, at a 
time when the Demos had much to occupy it, if indeed it had returned to Athens at all. 

If II* 9 is taken by itself, I do not believe that there can be any doubt that there were only 
two decrees, the first providing for the re-inscribing of the pre-Euclidcan decree, the second the 
pre-Euclidcan decree itself, of which we possess the lamentably fragmentary prescript in 11 . 6-7. 
As it happens, even on our limited information, a satisfactory home can be found for it in the 
sixth prytany of 410-09, restoring it: 

kv dKpoTrfdXfii. 25 o§€v Tfii poXfii Kal] 
to5i Si'iucoi, [Aecovrl? hrpurdveue, 

[uprjidSfqs feypapudreue - - ---- y 

but it will be appreciated that I put this forward most tentatively. The attempt to bring the 
fragment into association with II* 10 is uncertainty founded on uncertainty, and should be 
abandoned. Wilhelm’s cighty-scven-Icttcr line for II* 10 with its restoration of Hippothontis 
as the tribe in prytany and Archinos as the proposer must stand on its own merits, if it stands at 
all. 


IX. IG II* 145 

As may be seen from Pritchett’s admirable photograph {Hesperia X (1941), 266), there 
has been a general failure to notice that the last stoichos of the first decree has been worn off the 


« Koehler does not say so expUdtly, but marlts h with a black line (CIA II Add. 07 b, p. 407). 
‘ IG II* i. u, p. 655. • AJA XXXVI (193a). 157. » d id f* 
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stone completely. Read Till poXfli in 1 . i and move the first letter of every line from 2 to lo 
to the end of the previous line. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the preserved letters in 1 . 20 on the new fragment 
(Agora I 5207, lo€. cit.) are -ti-, and we should read l]Tn[€iKi^S rather than 
The same word should be restored in II* 347. 12-3 rather than assume a mistake in cutting. 

Since Eukles was already in office towards the beginning of 399-8 (Andocides I 112), 
the first decree belongs to 402-1, 401-0, or 400-399. It cannot belong to 403-2, since the 
secretary for Ercchtheis in that year is known and does not fill the gap. Pritchett {loc. cit.) has 
outlined the evidence for the date of the second decree, which must fall before 358-7 and cannot 
fall in the years from 363-2 to 360-59. The only dates before 363 which can definitely be 
excluded are 369-8 (S/G^ 158) and 378-7 (/G II* 44, 155). Philokics was dead or decrepit 
by 335~4 II* 1700. 220). After a gap in the family’s tenure of the post, his son Eukles (II) 
appears as herald in 327-6 (Dow, Prytannr no. i. 35). 


X. /G II* 1928 

I cannot suggest how EM 12923, published by Schweigert, Hesperia VII (1938), 306, no. 
29, reached the North Slope from the Theatre of Dionysos, but it belongs to this inscription, as 
is indicated by the characteristic cutting of 11. i and 4 in the form of parts of circles. 

The layout, though not the purpose, of the inscription can now be partially reconstructed. 
It docs not seem to have been recognised that the names in the circle ( 11 . 24-27) on the large 
fragment all belong to Erechtheis. We can now see that there must have been ten such circles, 
one for each tribe, for on the new fragment we have the bottom of one circle ending in ’Axct[, 
i.e. certainly ’AxcrfpvcO?] (tribe VI),* then the heading K€Kp[oTrlsJ (tribe VII) in larger letters, 
then part of the top of another circle, presumably of names drawn from Kekropis.* 

It should be noted, though the time has probably not yet come to assess the significance of 
the fact, that the blocks on which the lituigy-documents arc inscribed exhibit a remarkable 
uniformity. II* 1928, 1929, 1932, and the new fragment (Agora 1 4689) assigned by Pritchett 
(Hesperia^V 160) to 1929, are all of the same thickness, 0145 m. Furthermore, 1928 and 1929 
arc remarkably similar in their preserved edges. They both have been dressed smoothly to 
a depth of 5 cm., while the rest of the edge has been left rough-picked. Although no edge was 
originally reported for Agora I 4689, it certainly possesses one at the left, which, though very 
much battered, exhibits similar characteristics. 1932 has been dressed in the same way, but 
only to a depth of 4 cm. 1931 is lost. 1930 and the other new fragment of 1929 {Hesperia 
VII 277) are too broken for any determination to be made. The possibility is not to 
be excluded that, in spite of their dissimilarity in hand and layout, many of these documents 
come from the same monument. 

XI. IG II* 105 + 523 {GHI 136) 

AH scholars except Maltezos {AE 1915, 315 ff.) have followed KirchofT in restoring 
AIccvt(6os ip 56 pTis in the eighteen letter-spaces available for the secretary in 11 . 2-3 and M6^os 
Kv6a6Tivon€Os in 11. 1-2, on the grounds that the spaces arc exactly fitted by the data provided 
for the seventh prytany by II* 106. They have then explained that the news of Dionysius* 
death shortly after the Lcnaca (D.S. XV 74) had not yet reached Athens. But is the coinci- 


* This suggestion is partly anticipated in the Hesperia Index, voli. I-X 32, $.0. ’Axeu^. where 'Ax«[pvrtsJ is read. 
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dencc of available spaces any more than a coincidence? Eighteen letters for name and 
demotic is a very average figure for Athens, and on the data available to us for this year the 
sixteen letters we have for the tribe and the ordinal number can be made up in fourteen ways 
other than the present confident restoration. 

The current restoration, then, is by no means certain. What is certain is that it cannot 
stand if the current restoration [Mapa 0 ] for the demotic of the epistaUs in 1 . 5 is sound. For 
Marathon belongs to Aiantis, and this decree wsis passed at least ten years after it had become 
illegal for the epistates to come from the tribe in prytany. We have to balance the probabilities, 
and I, at any rate, think it more likely that Wilhelm was right in restoring [Mapa6] as the 
demotic of the rare name AdiTnros than that Kirchoff was right in making a guess at very long 
odds. 


XII. IGIV 152 and 190 

Ferguson ^ dated these inscriptions to 365-4 and claimed Phrynon as an annual secretary. 
The inscriptions do not prove this in themselves, and Ferguson was confessedly influenced by 
his belief that one complete* sortition-cycle for the annual secretaryship, starting in 366-5, 
should be allowed before the cycle proper started in 356-5. As things stand at the moment, 
we have no means of choosing between this view and the scepticism of Pritchett and Mcritt, 
which seems to lead them to the view,* also held by Kirchner, that the annual secretaryship 
began in 363-2, the first year for which we can demonstrate it. What we can show I think is 
that there is no reason to date these inscriptions in 365-4 at all, and that Ferguson has been 
misled by what might almost be called a frivolous restoration by Wilhelm. 

Wilhelm s restoration of 190, now printed in the editio minor, gives us Op[uvcovj restored as 
the secretary and a four- or five-letter archon, but he gives up hope of restoring the remains of 
I. I, diejreilich kein£ sufiere Herstellung erlaubm ’.* But the fact of the matter is that they admit 
of no restoradon at all. If we take another full line and .restore f6o§EV Till pouAfii Kod tc 5 i 
61I11C01, the ^be in prytany will have twelve letters, and so does not exist. If we add no line 
above and simply read SSofsv toi Si^ptot we have a prytanising tribe of only four letters, which 
also does not exist. The considerable vagaries of spacing which we would have to suppose for 
a solution arc quite impossible in this solid block square chequer-pattem. 

The only solution I can sec at the moment is to date the decree in 371-0 and restore as 
follows (I cannot see the nu In the Corpus I. 2, read only by Wilhelm and not by the first editors): 

fKo^ev rSbt Si^pcor MinroOco-J 
[vtIs friTpurdvaisv, 'ApxJerr- 
[t6X6uos ^ypa^^(^rrEU€,j Op- 
[aaiKXslBqs 
»aA. 

Archcptolemos is an ill-omened name for an officer of the fourth-century democracy, but 
Its survival is attested by JG II* 1700. 190, Agora I 1864, ‘ApyerndAEuos AwiicXious K&pctXfieev, 
whom I refer to by courtesy of Professor Meritt, and AE 1914, 10 {REG XXXII190). The 
name Meneptolemos is apparently unknown in Attica. On this view the proxeny will have 

been conferred for services by the Pclagonian in relation to the western campaigns of the late 
seventies. 

This leaves II* 156 undated again. It must be before 357-6, and 394-3, 373-2, and 363-59 

* Klu XV (1914), 393. • Chvnolosj of HHUnUlic Alhau 37, fftsperie X a66, n. 6. 


• BairSee 275-276. 
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arc impossible. The anomalies of the prescript find their closest parallel in II* loi of 373-2, 
and it may well belong in the seventies. 


XIII. ANDROTION AND THE TEMPLE TREASURES 


Since Penndorf' dated the decree IG II* 216-217, of which we possess two copies, in 346-5 
by identifying the secretary beginning with KT19- as Kti9ia66copo$ 'A6r)vo96^«?vs the 

secretary of that year, only Johnson * has questioned date. His excellent reasons for 
preferring a much earlier date were marred by difficulties of detail in the solution that he chose, 
and Kolbe,* Ferguson,* and Dinsmoor • have all rejected his solution and returned to that of 
Penndorf. This, however, can be shown to be epigraphically self-contradictory and historically 
unsatisfactory. 

Detailed refutation of it as it stands is made unnecessary by the fact that the fragment now 
published as IG II* 261 is quite certainly the top left-hand corner of/G 11 * 216. The lettering, 
the spacing, the thickness, and the moulding arc identical, the beginning of the episUUts' name 
(known to us from II* 217) *Ap. is continued satisfactorily by aTo[, and the secretary’s name 
beginning with is shown to be, not Kq9io66ci)pos, but the equally good Attic name 
346-5 is therefore an impossible date. 

No one would be inclined to place it later. Historical probability and engraving style tend 
to forbid this, to leave out of account for the moment the probable absence of patronymic and 
demotic from the proposer’s name.® The extreme upper date is supplied by the mention of the 
archon of 377-6 in 1 . 10, though, as we shall see, the knowledge we have from Demosthenes of 
Androtion’s activities makes it improbable that the decree is earlier than 363-7. 

No secretary named Kq9ioios is known to us, which makes the task of finding the true date 
more difficult. It might be impossible, were it not for an unobserved cpigraphic feature of 
both copies. In both, as may ^ observed from the photographs, 1 . i is so spaced that every 
letter falls over every other stoickos of the regular pattern of the main text of the decree. The 

filling of the blank ’Eni --fipyovros is therefore governed directly by the line-length of 

the body of the decree, and its own arrangement in turn makes it impossible for the lines of the 
decree to have an even number of letters. If the lines of the decree had thirty-five letters, the 
archon’s name in the genitive will have had six letters, if thirty-seven, seven, and so on. The 
editio minor text with a thirty-ninc-letter line and a six-letter archon is a flat impossibility. 

Let us ignore for a moment the current attractive restorations with a thirty-ninc-letter line, 
for they are not arrived at from first principles, but postdate Penndorf’s supposed identification 
of the secretary and consequent determination of the line-length. Let us confine ourselves to 
the demands of the prescript. That 1 . 2 ran Ko^ev Tqt wxl twi 6T*|Utoi is highly im¬ 
probable. Even with the shortest possible tribe in prytany, it demands an unwieldy forty- 
seven-lettcr line, a nearly impossible twenty-eight letters for the patronymic and demotic of 
the secretary, and a twelve-letter archon. Hippodamas ( 375 “ 4 ) Phrasiklcides ( 3 _ 7 *“®) 
arc virtually ruled out by the probable iermvoispost quern, and the annual secretary belonging to 
Themistokles (347-6) is known. Line 2 must read JSofEv Tfji |k>ATii (or pouXfii) or ?6o§6v 
TUI Bfiucoi. Experiment with the possible tribes shows immediately that we have to do with a 
thirty-five-, thirty-seven-, or thirty-ninc-letter line and an archon of six, seven, or eight letters 


* D 4 ScTibis 197. » CPh IX (1914). 434- • ff- 

* Treasurtn cf Athtna i20-t2t. /ij/t aXXVI (1932), loa. ee 

* The accepted demarcation line for this U 354 - 3 » admittedly unsafe. !C II* 3 ®®. which certainly 

belongs to 323, is a private inscription and docs not come under the rule. 
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in the genitive. An elimination of those archons whose annual secretaries are known leaves us 
only Kallcas (377-6, six or seven letters), Astcios (373-2, Johnson’s date, six or seven letters), 
both excluded by the probable termimis post quern, Polyzelos (367-6, eight or nine letters), 
Chion (365-4, six letters),’ and Thcophilos (348-7, seven or eight letters). 

Finally, let us look at I. 5. The fint phrase of the decree ends in ]t]\, and the only possi¬ 
bilities I can see are 5 l 5 ox 0 ai, Tfji and dyodfii tvxtii. If 8^6ox6cn Tfii poAiii is right, 

our line is fixed. The proposer cannot have had less than four letters in his name. To give him 
even as many, we have to supply the longest tribe ‘hnroScovrls in 1. 2, giving us a thirty-ninc- 
lettcr line and an archon of eight letten. We could then substantially retain Kirchner’s 
restorations of a thirty-ninc-letter line, as revised by Wilhelm.® 

With this solution there are two possibilities, Polyzelos (367-6) and Theophilos (348-7). 
For me the later date has little attraction. Granted that the argument from the style of cutting 
may be subjective, and that from the absence of patronymic and demotic in the proposer’s 
name fallacious, what would be the point in 348-7 of citing 377-6 as a date relevant to the 
dedications, when many of them had been transformed out of recognition by Androtion’s 
activities? Why should new relations for the tamiai be necessary after the reforms of 353-2,* 
which were among the first activities of Euboulos after coming to power, and what effect can 
be shown on the evidence of the inventories, which are fairly plentiful in this period, to have 
resulted from the new regulations? To none of these questions can I sec satisfactory answers 
and, with a ihirty-nine-lcttcr line, the decree would have to be dated in the first prytany of 
367-6.*® Some ground for satisfaction with this date may be found in the reference to 377-6, 
that is, a ten-year period is being envisaged, as in IP 120. 9, though there the ten years arc 
reckoned inclusively and here exclusively. 

If, however, we read dyoefii tOxti» in 1 . 5,** a thirty-fivc-letter line becomes a possibility. 
That this is a more likely solution will at once become clear, if we examine the neglected 
fragment 216^. Not only do IL 3-5 demand a thirty-five-lettcr line restoration: 


3 tA ‘Trapa6i6[6n€va- 4 Av to TTpoaSirii T66e tAJ 
vpi^9iapc(, f\ po[X?| Kupia ferreo \pTi 9 { 3 £a 0 on 6 ti &-] 

V OUTT^l SOKT]! [ApiOTOV slvOl] 


parallel to II* 204. 85-86, 1629. 264-267, but they immediately make it probable that the 
decree is not a decree of the Council, but of the People. In that case Tfji poAfii goes 
in I. 2 and with it 6l6ox6at ttSi poAfji in I. 5. Of course, it is by no means impossible that 
fragment b belongs to a second decree cut on the same stone, that a prescript of a decree of the 
people has been lost, and that fragment a is part of an amending decree of the Council passed in 
accordance with this provision. But the early lines do not suggest that they arc part of an 
amending decree. 

Again, there are some reasons to think that the restorations proposed for a thirty-nine-lettcr 
line arc just four letters too long. WUhclm’s parallels proving that ucTOTTapa6(6com is a pox 
propria for treasurers, represent one of his most brilliant feats in the collection of comparative 
material, but they do not altogether convince me that it is a vox propria for the Treasurers of 


: above do. XII. 


* For the suppoMd secretary of Chion’s year, see a) 

• Ojk xxxni(>^o, ff. 

vn {1938), a86, for this new certain dating of II* lao. 

X (,54,), ,6 00. An inddental result would be that this year would 

^cretaryship, for the secretary for the th?rd pryUny 

revi.:; b? x/S 1 1 ?“' » /C n- ..4. ( 37 «- 5 ). « 
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Athena. What is more serious, Kirchncris apparently certain restorations of 11 . 5-7, 11-12 
(toOs Tablets [T65 v 4 os Trapa 54 §aa 6 ai irdvra xi ^ AKpoTr6XT^i “frap^t xwv 

irporipcov Tajjoioov and TrapaSovai 8[i T0O5 Tanias t6s TTpoi^pos toIs vtojij) appear to me to 
contain a solecism, for I do not sec how the treasurers can be Trpdrepoi before they have handed 
over. Their position has a precise word in Attic; they arc fvoi. 

With a thirty-five-lcttcr line, the obvious possibility for archon is Chion (365-4). Astcios 
(373-2) and Kalleas (377-6) are remote possibilities. I offer the following text of II* 216, 
though the general drift of the decree is by no means certain. Lcttcn supplied from II* 217 
arc underlined. The variations in spelling to be allowed for in 217 are discussed in the notes. 

365-4 2T. 35 

’EttI [Xlcovos filpxovrfos] a 
e § 5 o 5 [ev toSi Si^ncoi* . . . 6 . . ] iTTp\/T<iva;6[v, Kriyl-] 

.15.]S frypaun< 5 rr 6 [uw, ;^i-] 

<rro[.13.feTT 6 ] 0 T( 5 fT 6 l* 

5 [. . 5 • . dTTt- Aya6fii tvxJtii toOs Tapias F tous y-] 

Trapa 845 ao 6 ai xd xdt kv tti[i dupo-] 

[TrdArii TrapA xoov Ivcov xajpiwv. 6mos 6* &v «fs Sikc -] 

[idrcrra TrapaBodTii t 6 xje dyoApa Kai xfd TTOprre-] 

[Ta xdt xfjs 660O Kal xd dAJAa xd xfii dcKfooT roATi *! 

ro [1,.II.xd drrd KJoAAio ^x °''^[95 <in>a .J 

[.18.]y* TrapaSovoi 6[4 tovs x-] 

[apias xds §vos xots vk)]is xd pfev TTop[Treta xd] 

[Xpvafi Koxd x6 <pi^9iapa 6J 'AvSpoxlcov [slrre, t 6 8-] 
dyoApa dv£^Exd3civ pejxd xoO doxfiThaov-] 

15 [os Kal TO .... 9 .... Koi x]oov dyaAp[OTOimic 5 v] 

[.20.aji Kcri xdfAAa • 3 •] 

[.21.] xd 8fe 7rfc^0(8o6hrr-] 

[a.. . 17....? axfjoa]! [xd p^ ? . . . 6 . .] 


lacuna 


10 


[.30 .xf\v TTa-] 

pd8oai[v.22.dvxiyp-] 

090 irpds x[.27.] 

xd Trapa 8 i 5 [ 6 peva‘ l&v 8^ xo irpoaS^j xdSe x6J 
4n^9iapa, f) Po[Afi Kupia foxo> 6 ti &-] 

V aCrrfli BoKf^i [ fipioxov dvoi.12.] 

on Koxd x6 *Av 5 pfoxio)vos vpi‘i9iapa.9.j 

6^ Kcd xd xdii xf.17.. 6 ttcos &-J 

V slSo^v *A8r)vaI[oi 4xi xoov KOKOupyoCivxwvJ 

oCrroTs itrriv f| K6Aa[<ns ? vacat ] 

vacat 


Notts 

Line i. The tribe in prytany was Aigeis or Oincis. 

Line 2. The only Kephisios of the period known to us who fills the gap is KTi9ioios 
’EiriKpdxos *loovl6iis 8290). There is no particular reason to suppose that he was the 
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secretary. With a thirty-nine-letter line the only candidate is Kii9{<nos KrifiaoST^Hou 
HaAATivEuj (PA 8295). 

Lines 5-6. 217 has [t]6s rapilas toOs v 4 |[ou$]. 

Line 9. Since by the middle of this line spelling difference has caused 217 to lose a letter, 
1 follow Kirchner in assuming that 216 must have read t 6 6:XAa and 217 TfiAAa. Td Tfjs 6 eou 
I owe to Mr. Woodward. There is no room for another group of objects with Kcri, and the 
available space makes impossible the attractive assumption ^at the same restorations will apply 
both here and in 1. 13. 

Lines lo-ii. This is the key sentence, and it is nearly hopeless. 217 has regained its 
lost letter by the middle of 1. 10, which suggests very strongly that the early part of the line 
consisted of an infinitive plus ocCrrdj. It gains another in the course of the line by having 
KoXXteu for KoAAte, but has lost it again by the middle of 1. 11, although there is no possibility 
of an accusative plural or genitive singular in the line. Wilhelm’s thirty-nine-letter solution for 
1. 11 hrros eTkoci f)|iEp«v is maintained only by the supposition that one of the iotas was 
closed out of stoiokedon, which is improbable in such careful work and unattractive to Wilhelm 
himself. According to the restoration of Wilhelm and Kirchner, the objects dedicated since 
377-6 are to be listed. It is difficult to see why just these objects should be listed to assist the 
irapdfioois which appears to be in progress, and since it is clear from the inventories that the 
objects were listed as they came into the main inventory, we should expect, in the missing 
portion, not a limit of time within which they are to be listed, but an indication that they are 
to be listed separately. The only way I can see to explain the divergence in spacing between 
216 and 217 is to assume that the word beginning with dva- was different in the two copies. 
Possibly we should read in 216 fi, yp< 5 RfW c(Crr6s tA ( 5 ar 6 KJoAXIo fipxovrfos Averredhrra 
Toov &AAco]v and in 5 17 yp< 5 tvpai oCrroOs Ti < 5 nT 6 KoXMjou dtpxovros dva[ 0 i‘|uQCTa X ^^5 tcov dAAcovJ . 
For the simple verb ypdvpco cf. 11 * 120. 12. Alternatively, we may suppose that during the 
term of office of the new board melting operations are going to take place, and that the first 
step towards this would be the segregation of these objects for special treatment. We could then 
read Ortvai for ypdvjwi. Mr. Woodward suggests to me a further possibility, orfiCTat. * If 
there had been some carelessness in recording recent dedications, it would be natural to check 
the weights, whereas presumably the pre-Kalleas dedications would be of known weight.’ 
This seems to me very probable, especially since we know that the objects dedicated in the 
dpXalos veebs between 377 and 370 were in fact unweighed. 217 has iropjaSoOvcn. 

Line 12. 217 must be restored toOj fvous, bringing it three letters ahead of 216. It has 
vUu for ulv. 

Lines 13--14. Td XP'^® ^ completely conjectural, but the restoration I suggest of these 
two lines perhaps raises less difficulties than Kirchner’s Td p^v TropTrsta Kod t6 dyoXpa, for a 54 
clause to balance the p 4 v must start at the end of 1. 13, and as the architect and the sculptors 
seem to appear in it, it is probably concerned with the statue. In 1 . r 4,217 has to dpxtT 4 >cTovos, 
making it only two letters ahead. 

Line 15. As the gap has gone back to three by the middle of this line, we may infer that 
the unrestored part contained a nine-letter official in the genitive singular. I have no 
suggestions to offer. 

Line 17. The gap which remains constant in 1 . 16 is reduced to two in this line. 

Line 18. In this line there seems to be a wide divergence of reading, since the letter read 
by Kirchner as the eta of orrlacn is a clear iota. If it belongs to cmicrcn, this means a gap of five 
letters has now opened, but speculation is unprofitable. The sense of orflaai might be that 
the objects set aside in 11. 10-11 are to be weighed preparatory to melting. 
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Fragment lines 5-7. 
suggests 


I had failed to find any solution for these lines. 


[6n &-] 

V oCmii fdpiorov Kai SiKaidrocrov elv-J 
on Korrd t6 *Av6p[oTfcovo$ (inroypdycn] 

Kcd Td iv tc 5 j T[i|i^|iom yeypap^^, Sttcoj] ktX. 


Mr. Woodward 


Line 5 then refers back to j 7. ‘ If we arc looking for a word to explain the allusion to 
K6Xo(ai5, some publication of a previous penalty, which is a good fourth-century sense of 
Tipiiixa, would make a suitable subject for the 64 Ka(.* I have failed to find any other noun in 
tau which seems relevant. 

Fragment b, lines 8-9. I restore more to indicate the sense than from any conviction of 
literal accuracy. 


The new date of the decree carries with it the need to reconsider current datings 
of Androtion’s reform of the temple treasures. Kolbe,'* in refuting Johnson’s attempt to place 
it in the seventies, went no further than saying that it must ^long shortly before Demosthenes’ 
speech Against Androiion. This argument weighed heavily both with Ferguson,'* who sug¬ 
gested 358-7 or 356-5 as possible dates, and Dinsmoor,'^ who inclined to 359 “S* their 
work is now, at least in part, obsolete, since they were trying to date not the activity 
of Androtion, but both it and the inventory-reform of II* 120. This last, however, has now 
been shown by Schwcigcrt’s new fragment of 11 * 1438 to belong to 353-2,** well after any 
possible date for the activity of Androtion, and there is no positive reason to join, and some 
political reason to disjoin, Androtion’s reforms and those of 353-2, which must be attributed to 
the influence of Euboulos. The third reason weighing with both Ferguson and Dinsmoor was 
a wish to associate Androtion with the introduction of the forward rotating cycle for the 
secretary of the treasurers, but the association and the date of the inception of the cycle arc 
alike hypothetical. The evidence for dating Androtion in the fifties is now a good deal weaker 
than it was twenty years ago, and the new dating of 216-17 provides new evidence for a rather 
earlier date, since it suggests that in the middle sixties Androtion was proposing or had proposed 
reorganisation of treasure administration. It may, of course, be held that the decree referred 
to here is distinct from the activity described by Demosthenes,'* but Demosthenes* words acCrrbs 
(bi^Tcop, 'TCtpiocs, AvTiypo9€0s y 4 yovev demand at least an attempt to keep them 

together. 

The Urminus ante quern for Androtion’s activity is, of course, the year of Demosthenes’ 
attack or, rather, the year of Androtion’s councilship, which immediately precedes it. The 
speech is generally dated in 355—4*** I find this date very difficult to understand. I accept 

Lee.eit. 0 >. flV.ito, n. f. OA 164. ^ ^ , ..... 

See n. 9. Dinsmoor, to allow for this, has now {Hc^t Suppi. 1 LI (i 947 )> J*®) hrought Aiu^otioo a 

activity down to 355. TTiis seems to me to involve a corresponding down*dating of Demosthenes' attack, and still docs not 
bring the two rdWis into conjunction. . 

»» Such a view would make 377-6 and 373-* possible dates for the decree. »» 22. 70, a 4 . 1 7 ». . 

»• So Dionysius, Ad. Amoi. I 3. Schwartt,/t£I #174 and Stavenhagen, Qusm/ww 3 *. »• 3 . fou*" 

selves unable to believe this. As Stavenhagen says, 'Si erariV erne 355-4 habxla u$tt, snatus erne 3^5 ««« udwemMS 

S Uxiiut, avam tea, turn iUo amo AUmitmes UUum soeiaU gtrtrttd, nema enial. Oratia ergo 354-3 Scht^t 

it ’ Tha seizes the main point, but I do not think that the conclusion can be maintained in view of the absence ol ttie 
Social War from XXII 13. This absence was felt odd even by Kahle, Da DamasUunit aratimm And., Tmoer., Artsl^. 
tanAorihus, who returns (51) to 355-4, placing it as early as possible in the year to get it before the worst duaswn. ms 
remy (44) to Stavenhagen is ‘Ckr jws/ notim ast Athamanses huius balli tamperibus patunian maxima made tujKtM; cur pum 
iacTtd^ vidatur naoas Urn aadifieatas iwm esu?' He is acute in detail, particularly in the method by which he undervalues the 
certain evidence (IG !!»1614.37 ff.) which proves that ships were built in 356-5, but never really considen the implicabo^ 
of placing in that year a Council which built no ships, or of the fact, as it seems to me, that Demosthenes ne\'er mentions the 
war at all. 
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as certain Schweigert’s redating of the opening events of the Social War,^* that is, I place the 
Eubocan expedition in early spring 357 and the battle of Chios in about May, at any rate after 
the generals’ election in the seventh prytany and before the end of the archon-year of 358-7. 
Now the speech falls after the Euboean expedition, which took place Trpchrjv. But it seems to me 
that it also falls before the battle of Chios and that an examination of §§ i2-i6 shows this. 
Demosthenes gives four examples of the value of sea-power, two of the profit resulting from 
possessing it, two of the loss resulting from not having it: two old, two new. (13) Salamis, 
profitable and old, (14) Euboean expedition, profitable and new, (15) the Decelean War, old 
and disastrous, and the last war against the Spartans, new and painful, this last presumably 
being a reference to the late seventies.*® I find it hard to believe that this choice of examples 
was made after the beginning of the Social War, particularly in 355-4. If Androtion’s Council 
really had served in 356-5, as the conventionaJ date would compel us to believe, and had not 
performed its shipbuilding functions, I feel that Demosthenes’ language would have been a good 
deal more vigorous and specific. But, as a matter of fact, ships were built in quantity through¬ 
out the war. If IG II* 1612 were correctly placed by Kirchner in 356-5, the conventional 
theory would be quite untenable, since it comes from a year of great sMpbuilding activity, but 
Sundwall is probably right to place it at the end of 357-6. There are, however, two passages in 
the navy-lists which seem to support an alternative dale for the speech. The first is 1622. 
329 ff., the list of sums collected by naval officials in debt to the state during the years 345-341, 
which may point cither way. It is by no means complete, but some suggestive facts emerge. 
At least five of the vscoptcov femusAriTorf of 356-5 owed money from their term of office (II. 402, 
417, 479, 518, 545). Since they paid 55 drachmae each, they may have been assessed col¬ 
lectively and divided the debt, though the official from Antiochis docs not pay. It could be 
argued that the board was held responsible for the defalcation of its tamias. It will be recalled 
that the reason assigned (Dem. XXII 17) for the failure of Androtion’s Council to build ships 
was that 6 tcov TpiqporrouKSv Taulaj dnroSpAs iiivB’ fiutr^avra. A closer approach 

to our case may, however, be found in 359-8. No member of the board of that year appears to 
have been in debt, but 300 drachmae are placed to the account of Nikomenes of Pallene, 
tamias of that year, not by himself, but by a representative (1622. 573). The second passage is 
1611. 106 ff., a list of the i^alprroi of ^a. In this list the three years 363-2, 362-1, 
361-0 appear to be represented by four ships each, 360-59 by seven ships, 356-7 by ten ships, 
whereas 359-8 is represented only by one ship. I suggest that there were serious deficiencies 
in the ship-building of that year, that it was the year of Androtion’s councilship, and that the 
case against him, after some delay, came on towards the end of the next year, in the late spring 
or early summer of 357. 

As Kolbe saw,*^ the upper limit for Androtion’s activity must be found by comparing with 
the inventories the list of crowns that Demosthenes says ** were melted down. Unfortunately it 
seems to be doubtful whether all Demosthenes’ crowns existed, and some of them appear to be 
more in the nature of illustrations of the sort of inscription that appeared on crowns. We can 
say with security, I think, that we know, particularly from II* 1425, all the crowns that were 
dedicated between 377 “® ^rid 368-7. Demosthenes’ first crown, ot aOwioxo* tov Sfiuov 
dv6pofyct8(as stvexa xal 5iK<xiocn>vT|s docs not appear on the lists we have, for it is hardly to be 
identified with the crovm that the Demos dedicated in 369-8.** The second, ol ouuiioxoi 

*• Htsptria VIII (1939), ia-i6. 

*• Cmfrd, Wetl, «a w., but how could the Corinthian War bo the most recent war against the Spartans? [Dem .1 XLIX 
13 IS the locus classicus for the sitxtation of 373. 

“ XXXV (1910), 51-59. « XXII 79 5 XXIV 180. »» II* 1425. 131. 
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dpiorelov Tf^i ’A 0 iivalai was identified by Kolbc, followed by Ferguson,” with the Panathcnaic 
crown of 378-7. But the Panathenaic crowns which are alone described as 6gou dpiOTEiov 
arc never associated with the allies in the inventories, and in fact this and the other Panathenaic 
crowns of the seventies were left untouched by Androtion to reappear either on the stone or 
certainly restored in c. 352-1 and 350 - 49 -*® The third crown EO^osTs ^AsueepcoefevTss 
ioTEipdcvcoaav t6v SfjMov is very odd. It makes no historical sense until 357, and though 
defenders of the traditional date of the speech Against Androtion might accommodate it, it will, 
I think, be necessary to maintain that Androtion conducted his treasure-reform as a member of 
the Council in 358 - 5 > which there is no support in the speech. They will also be exposed to 
the argument brought by Kolbc against Johnson that it would be vaguely ridiculous to speak 
of a year-old crown as rotten. I think the solution in the matter of this crown is to be found in 
the word olov with which Demosthenes prefixes it. This is not a real inscription, but the sort of 
inscription which a crown might have, and it is natural that he should select his illustration 
from the most recent feat of Athenian arms. The last crown Xappia? diro xfis ^ Ndf cp 
which is found, not in the speech Against Androtion, but only in the speech Against Timokratts, 

is very puzzling. If it is in the lists at all, it can only be identified with the or^epetvos 6v- 

which was not dedicated until after 374-3, probably not until 371-0, which seems 
a good deal loo late for Chabrias. Was it dedicated in some place for which there was no 
inscribed inventory, or is the reference to it an interpolation ? Only with the fourth crown, 
Konon’s crown dedicated after Knidos, arc we on firm ground. That it existed we know; 
that it still existed in 368-7 wc know,** and we never meet it again. Androtion’s melting 
operations then do not begin until after 368-7. 

Wc have then a field of approximately eight years. There is a strong tendency to pull 
Androiion*s activity as near to the speech Agmnst Androtion as possible. For this I sec no reason. 
Demosthenes is meeting the objection that there has been some good in Androtion’s career 
oAAa 6* ?o6* & koAcos 5 io>ktik€v,** and he embarks on a subject which had been prominent in 
the public eye and, it might be said, in that of the youthful and patriotic Demosthenes. I can 
find no clue that wc arc dealing with an event of the last two or three years, and on the contrary 
I think that a close study of the inventories will give us reason to accept the evidence of the 
decree and assign Androtion’s melting operations to the middle sixties rather than the early 
fifties. Much has been written about what Androtion melted down. It may be equally profit¬ 
able to sec what he left behind. For this wc can go to II* 1438 {e. 352-1) and 1436 (350-49). 
Everything has gone from the seventies except the three Panathenaic crowns of 378-7, 374-3, 
370-69; so have the four miscellaneous crowns of 370-69 (1425. 123-60), the one of 369-8 
{1425. 131), and three from 368-7 (1425. 221, 227, 230). But the two crowns originally 
described as for the 6iiuou cruAAoyds of 369-8 and 368-7 (1425. 128, 224) remain (1438. 
A5, 1436. 15-16) and their successors, which, though only described as 0-^900/05 

-- . _ &PXOVT05, are linked with them by the maintenance of the 36-40 gold drachma 

standard {i.e., presumably 500 silver drachmae), survive in a long unbroken line through the 
sixties and fifties and so do the 250 gold drachmae arisUia of 363-2 and 361-0. This evidence 
is capable of two interpretations. It might be that Androtion, operating in the early fifties, 

** Op. eii.tif. But on the next page be recomUes that it tvrvK'cd. 

*♦ ll* 1438 A 1-4; 1436. ^»4, a* revised by Schweigert, HesperittVll *87. All references to 1438 arc to Schwigert'i 
revised text, ibid. 384-985. 

** 11*1435.333; 1438.194. All references to 1438 arc to the revisedtext in the .Addenda and Corrigenda to/G II* 

ii. ii. 

** This suggestion is not as wild as (c may seem; there are four other interpolations in the same paragraph. 

>• II* 1425. 284. « XXII 69; XXIV 176. 

** The weight of the crown of 369-8 is given erroneously in 1425. 130. 
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melted all miscellaneous crowns from the sixties while leaving the annual scries and the aristeia 
untouched, presumably because they had fixed weights.*^ The one fact that this theory fails 
to explain is that the absence of miscellaneous crowns from the lists is not confined to the sixties. 
They do not reappear until 354-3, well after any possible date for Androtion’s activity.** 
If foreigners crowned Athens in these years, and presumably they must have done, the crowns 
may well have been treated as the aurum coronarium they always were in the last resort, and 
been put straight into the melting-pot. Our evidence is not yet enough for a decision, but so 
far it seems to point at least as strongly to the middle sixties as to the early fifties. 

The problem would be simplified if 11 * 1428 were in better condition. Inscribed m the 
summer of 366, it docs at any rate show that the bulk of Hekatompedon crowns listed in Ae 
previous year (1425. 119-132, 220-231) were listed, though not more than one identification 
can be made. But the list of objects in the dpxotlos vkos shows a slightly different story which 
can be supplemented from II* 1429, which follows it fairly closely and may belong to the ' 
next year. The first twenty-two objects appear in a constant order in 1424. 1-16 ( 374 “ 3 )» 
1424a. 347-366 {371-0),** 1425. 284-312 (368-7), 1428. 164-182 (367-6) and 1429. 35-47, 
though only 1424a and 1425 arc complete. The only exception to be noted is that the order of 
the ^ixpv/cros, the xpooiov ftm/pov 6 (PiXtcI) and the ScocrvXios 

Xpvoo? aoTCfTo? 5v ’ApxeSiioi < 5 v^ 9 riKgv (1424. 7-10, 1424a. 359-361, 1425. 302-305) has been 
slightly shuffled in 1428. 171-173, but is corrected in 1429. 37-39- remainder of the 

panel is rather more complicated. There are twelve items to be considered; (i) oT£9avos 
XpUCTos aoTotTO?, Sv pouAfi hrl KccXXfo Av^kev ; (2) crriq>c(V05 XP^o? fiororos, 6v f) pouXfi 
^rri Xapi(T( 5 tv 5 po dvI^KHv; (3) 5 i 90 mAx°‘‘P° 'rfii irocpacrnftBi; (4) XP^o?< 

6v Tih 66£OS dv 48 iiK 6 v; (5) <rri9ctvos xP'^o^' OiXnrrros < 3 tv^ 8 nK£v; (6) oTl<pavos XP'^®^ 
KoXXiKXsia (itv^erixev; {7) aT^9otvo5 XP'^OS- ^ ^ MTnro&iuctvTos fipxovros dv^eriKev; 

(8) 9id(XTi dpyupa, fiv ’ApioropoOXn dv^eriKsv; (9) Euo ■TTp6s Tfit irapotordSi; (lo) 9idXji 

dpyupa, .dv^drjKSv; (ii) oT^9avosXP'^?* 6v - --(12) 916X11 dpyupa, 

f\v N1K09QV 0Tiu<XK£U5 dvidriKEv. 

In 1424 we have (i) to (8) in order. In 1424a, (i) is omitted altogether, (3) drops to 
a new position below (8), and (9) follows it. The omission of (1) is simply a matter of slipping 
a line. The haste with which column III was inscribed can be inferred from the spelling 
mistake in 1. 366 and, what is more serious, the omission of (10), (ii), (12), which can hardly 
have been dedicated later than this year, since we known from 1425 the ririreio of 370-69, 
369-8, and 368-7. 1425 begins by following 1424a, i.e. it has in order (2), {4), (5), (6), 
(7)* ( 6 )* ( 3 )» (9)- then re-introduces (i), and follows it by (10), (ii), (la). (The deleted 
lines will simply have been the t 656 TrpooTrotpISooov formula of 1428. 192-3 and 1429. 58 ff., 
which is superfluous.) 1428 has the same basic structure, but (2) has now disappeared and 
(i) has disappeared from its new position; it runs (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (3), (9), (ii), (12). 
(10) has disappeared too, but that this is simple carelessness is proved by 1429, where it re¬ 
appears in a new position between (8) and (3). 1429 runs (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (10), (3), 

(9) * (**)» 12).** In other words, (i) and (2), the gold crowns of the Councils of 377“6 

and 37^5 arc absent in the summer of 366, having disappeared from different places in the 


•» But the 8^pp ovXXoYitf crown of 370-60 (1425. 126-7) ^a* melted, though of standard weight. 

•* One might invdte the Social War to bridge the gap, but was no one at all prepared to crown Athens dunng U? 

” result is obtained by comparing 1425. 85-107, 1428. 113-130 and 142^- ®®- 34 * 

•* For the new date of 1424, sec Kolbe,Z«.«/.; 1421,1423,1689 and//ssperu IX 320 no. 32 belong to the same stone, 
and I suspect that 1434 woula prove to belong also, if we could it. For the new date of 1424a, see Woodward, AE 1937, 

^art of (ii), though not read in the itlUifi mmr, is clear on the stone, and there is no reason to suspect that (12) 
was missing from its normal rubric. 
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list, and their absence is confirmed by another later list. From its aberration in II. 171-173 
and its omission of (10), it can indeed be inferred that 1428 is a careless list, but 1429 carefully 
corrects these errors, but not, on the part preserved to us, the omission of (i) and (2). It 
may be that it replaced them lower down and that their disappearance from 1428 is purely 
fortuitous j it may be that Androtion^s melting process had already started by the summer of 
366 and had absorbed these two crowns. 

I do not claim to have established more than that by the middle sixties Androtion was 
taking an interest in the temple treasures. I myself believe that IG II* 216-217 are to be dated 
in 365-4, but 367-6 is a distinct possibility. My arguments from the lists do little more than 
point the way to a possible date for Androtion’s melting in the middle sixties. Those who wish 
to retain a date in the fifties will have to provide a more careful defence of the traditional 
dating of the speech Against Androtion than has so far been attempted and, particularly if they 
believe the Euboean crown of Dcm. XXII 72 and XXIV 180 to be genuine and to belong to 
357-6, a closer analysis of the offices held by Androtion in the fifties. One substantial inventorj- 
firom the fifties would settle the question. Meanwhile we are still groping in the dark. 

One more topic remains to be discussed. Johnson ** suggested that the word KdXoccnj in 
II* 216 b 10 might be connected with the famous burning of the Opisthodomos by dishonest 
treasurers.*’ Clearly this cannot be proved. Whether it is a possibility at all for our new date 
can be ascertained only by an examination of the arguments put forward by Dinsmoor twenty 
years ago for the date 377,** which have not yet been sufficiently examined from the epigraphic 
side. Let us take them one by one. Now that Schweigert has added a new fragment to 
Erechtheum fragments XXVII-XXVIII,** showing the names of three workmen known from 
the rest of the accounts, these fragments, with their mention of a fire, can no longer be placed 
in the seventies,*® and the burning of the Old Temple can be left with Kallias (406-5) and 
not transferred to Kalleas.** Secondly,** the fact that the Treasurers of Athena for 377-6 
did not name the preceding board (IG II* 1410) can, I think, be seriously over-valued, for 
neither did the Treasurers of the Other Gods for 376-5 (IG II* 1445), could only be 

argued with difficulty that, while the Treasurers of Athena who had defaulted were replaced 
with another board in 377-6, no new board was appointed for the Other Gods until the next 
year. There are various possible explanations for the omission of the previous board in II* 
.1410, and not all need be discreditable to them. Thirdly, the question of tribal rotation of 
secretaries is deadlocked for want of new evidence. While Dinsmoor ** maintains his view 
that there was reverse rotation of secretaries of the tamiai between 385 and 358, Pritchett and 
Meritt ** remain equally adamant for sortition cycles. As long as there is only one dated 
secretary, that 01376-5 (II* 1411), between 389 and 351, Dinsmoor*s theory that there were two 
secretaries in 377-6 remains unverifiable. Fourthly, the fact, if it is a fact, that the Treasurers 
of Athena gave up paying for the erection of inscriptions in 377-6 *• need argue no more than 
that the increased business attendant on the new Confederacy made necessary the creation, if he 
did not exist already, of the Treasurer of the People, to whom this function could conveniently 
be transferred. Fifthly, Dinsmoor thinks*’ that the period of disordered inventories after 385 
ends in 377-6 and that this period had offered an opportunity to dishonest treasurers to create 
the * cataclysm among the votive offerings * of 377-6. Now the ‘ cataclysm ’ which removed 

••Seen. 2. »» Dcm. XXIV 136 with Scholl*. »• .< 7 ^ XXXVI (1932), 143-172. 

•• IG II* 1654; new fragment, He^>€rut VII (1938), 268-9, “O- 3 ^ 3O0). 

*• Dinsmoor, cU. 143-160. •* Xenophon, ifG I 6. i. 

•* Dinsmoor accepts thb {HarvSt Suppi. I 175; AJA U riS! 4 ?)» **• 93 )i thereby removing the very 

scanty literary evidence for his exact date. *• Dinsmoor, op. cU. 163. 

•* Ibid. 164-163: HarvSl Suppi. I 176-180, in which he extends reverse rotation to 353-2; AJA LI (1947), 111, a. 14- 

** Chronology Almu *• Op. dt. *’ Ibid. 106-167. 
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nfffrinffs earlier than has been brilliantly analysed by Ferguson “as an administrative 

..af .h. of—. 

infeJd that the period °[ 

Lded before 377 - 6 - Diosmoor himt.af gX followl^ by al’Llkmhek; 

diough not columnar tt a ®nds with the crowns of 377-6 and 

gr^p It ° . ’ IJ, ,.,5 the latest and most ordered of the disordered group, 

^/atVbrFci^-n ^ jld » in this year, must be earlier ^ fact, it must be at 

feast four yeaTearlier, since it cannot be combined li« ^433 wWeh 

and there is stdl another ordered, non-column^ list to be “counts for m II 1433. whmh 

has a eonvenrional Pa«henon-list followed "f tf^re^^ 

and is probably later than II 14 * 5 * 377 "®> » . . , ♦.> ,TAn.-ral transfer of material 

of order into the inventories. Sixthly, Dinsmoor maintains »that a general 

fror^ the OpShodomos took place in about 377 - 6 - Admittedly .t “ "trab^^^^^^^^ 
was a ffood deal less in the Opisthodomos in the sixties than in the nineties, but ance the in 

ventorfes of the period of disorder do not locate the fighrifs° 

means of showing that the transfer took place m 377 and not at some umc m the e'ghue*. 

Dinsmoor himself seems to suggest for a moment » that 

One final point against the whole theory. No one believes that the dishonest treasurer burpt 
anytWng bm the OpUthodomos, and the Scholia on Dem. XXIV .36 suggest only Aat they 
had misaDpropriated money. It would be perfectly reasonable to burn the Opisthodomos to 
coLal thfs, but on Dinsmoor’s view they had 

the dedications and to conceal this they would have had to burn the Hekatompedon as well. 
However strong a case Dinsmoor has built up for 377-6 as a pivotal date, it still cannot be made 

to at the circumstances described by Demosthenes and his Scholiasts. Onkthodomos 

Let us keep to the facts, tangled as they are. It certainly appears that the 
was in use in the summer of 370.” The date when it hnally went out of use is a good deal more 
Tertl nowTan Tt w^^ Dinsmoor wrote. He, with only the ori^nal fragment of 
II* 1438 before him, most reasonably concluded from 11 . 47-48 (old t«t), appearc 

comc^rom a Chalkotheke list, that the objects previously stored in 
in the Chalkotheke, which would suggest that the final abandonment took 
351. But the new fragment has unexpectedly compheated mat ers since it shows (Face b. 
22 ff.) these objects prefaced by the words kv t«i 6 muM 6 \x<o\. If this is the Opisthodo , 
we can only say tha? the fire was between 385 (for both boards of tamiat were involved) and 
354 ” since^we will have to assume that it was rebuilt after the fire. But since Face B goo® on 
^?h objects which certainly seem to belong to the Chalk^eke. n is tempting to 
the reference is to the opisthodomos of the Chalkotheke.** The comadcnce 
be transferred from the Opisthodomos to the opisthodomos of Ae Chalkotheke m^cs it "oc^ij 
to face the possibility that the reference in 370 is also to the opisthodomos of the Chalkotheke. 


•• Op. cit. 167, n. 6. 
Op. eit. 184. 

Mr. ■ ■ 


nt l«4. *• fiitroSt Suppl. I 39 «- . . . , 

W<^ward tells me that he feels mat a line of about sixty*»ix letten 

*« II* 1424a.115-122. 


*• Trtanmrs ef Athene 118, n. i. 

*• Ibid. 167, n. I. 

*• The tdiiie mittor layout is miileadinj. 
should provide adequate rwtoradoni. 

14 Qp cii ,S 8 . •* *kd. 168,1. 12. 

** Kahle’s date for the speech wSSLr a />//« 57 n i. There b a hitherto unnoticed 

little though the evidence 11 for its interior plan. See Stevens. Htsptrut Suppl. Ill ^ tg. 
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though it certainly does not give this impression. If this is so, the burning may be inferred to 
have been earlier than 370. If, however, the references are to different places, we could vary 
Dinsmoor’s view slightly. He, having burnt the Opisthodomos in 377, rebuilds it temporarily 
and keeps it in use for about twenty years.** On his solution of the topographical problem, 
which treats the Opisthodomos as part of the poros temple, it is rather more probable that its 
burning immediately caused its final abandonment and is to be dated- between 370 and 354. 

It is therefore possible, though quite uncertain, that Johnson’s instinct was right, that the 
defalcation of the tamiai was the occasion of II* 216-217, and that the public interest thereby 
attracted to treasure-administration was responsible for the activity of Androtion. As 
Demosthenes points out,** and his quotation from Androtion makes clear, the practical 
Androtion always saw the temple-treasures as an iron-reserve, something which could be 
turned into money, if it should be necessary. He was, if only in theory, the predecessor of 
Lachares, and of course the same idea was always inherent in the policy of Pericles, though 
Demosthenes prefers to ignore this. An essential preparation for such coining was the melting 
of unwieldy crowns of varying weights into objects of stock size, which could easily be checked 
and coined. He was certainly serving the immediate interests of Athens, however deficient he 
may have been in his respect for the outward signs of her glory and reputation. Demosthenes, 
however, assailed him for this defect, and found in it a congenial theme. I susp>ect that 
Demosthenes’ words were still ringing in Androtion’s ears in 346. When one comes from the 
reading of the speech Against Androtion to /<? 11 * 212, Androtion’s only surviving decree, one 
almost detects a wry tone in 11. 36-39, as he carefully drafts the honorary inscription for the 
crowns of the Bosporans, as if to show that he is not quite as insensitive to such things as 
Demosthenes might suggest. 


XIV. IG II* 135 

It can, perhaps, not be seen from the photograph of this inscription in Svoronos, Das 
Athener Mationalmuseumy pi. CCXV, that the edinic of Moschos is not Nao[td>Tov], as Hiller sug¬ 
gested, but Nca/[xporriTou]. It can, however, be seen that Kirchner’s statement about the 
spacing is incorrect. Only 1 . 3 is non-stoichedony and the restoration of 11 .4-7 should be adjusted 
accordingly. The canting relief is a welcome change from the normal lack of imagination of 
the fourth century. 


XV. /C II* 452 

One more link can be noted establishing this decree in 328-7 (pui? Mcritt, AJP LIX 
(1938), 499; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 2) and making it the earliest 
known which refers to symproedroi. The proedros from Antiochis (I. lo) beginning with BovX[ 
can be identified with BoOXi? ©opoieus, known from AE 1917, 41 to have been a member of 
the Council in this year. 


XVI. IG II* 23 

As far as I know, Wilhelm’s suggestion [IG II* i. ii, p. 656) that II* 52 joins this piece has 
never been withdrawn. There is no possibility of this. 

II* 23, horizontal chequer o-oi6 m., vertical chequer 0*0148 m. 

11*52, „ 0 0156 m., „ „ 0-0156 m. 

•• Op. di. 169, 3«6. •• XXII 75; XXTV 183. " XXII 48; XXIV 161. 

E 
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XVII. IG II* 66 

Kirchner failed to notice that the pieces he published as fragments a and b of this in^rip- 
tion had already been joined by Walter to the fifth-century decree for Proxcnidcs the Cnidian 
[ATL II, D 23, SEG X 108). The remaining fragment has its left edge clearly preserved and 


should be read 

• P>[---. 

vov t6v -- -“Tj 

6v 6fipov|'.- - -] 

Kafuct kJoI -hrei-] 

5 6 h KaOTii[pi9Ti-^ O'-] 

dva[ypdvpai.-] 


xvm. IG II* 205 

Read 1. 8. 'A]pKrTaTo[?J <DaX[Tip€0s 
1. 10 . . s *Apicm>XXo iTOpi6[0s 

Since confusion of o and ou is now attested for the inscription, the correct restoration in 
line 4 is probably 0[iXoiTfo]. This is nearer to Fourmont’s reading in IG II* 1747. 6, and 
is supported by a probable son in Htsperta XV lySj ttt>. 25, line 6, where <P[. . . •j'noj 
’lcov[ 16 ris] should be restored <I)[iXo{]tios. 

XIX. IG II* 221 

The right margin is preserved. Lines 1-8 end eight letters earlier than is indicated in the 
editio minor and 1 . 9 overflows into a new 1 . 10, consisting merely of [T05]. There were 
presumably two columns of names. 

XX. IG II* 279 

The right margin is preserved, and every line except the last ends five letters earlier than is 
indicated in the ediiio minor. 


XXL IG II* 306 

The left margin is preserved. At least two letters too many have been restored on the left 
in each line. 


XXII. IG II* 361 

Contrary to the indications in the editio minor, the left margin is not preserved and the right 
margin is. Restore hri in 1 . i and end it *AKauav[T-. Line 2 ends *AvTi9[fiiv, 1 . 3 0 [apyTiXi-], 
1. 4 -T[rii xfis TTpu-], 1. 5 t[^ 5 v TTpoiSpeov. 


David M. Lewis 









THE DATE OF IG V {2) 516 {SIG^ 800)* 


Since Wilhelm published, in 1909,^ his study of this inscription, scholars have unanimously 
accepted his conclusion that it belongs to the year a.d. 42. The purpose of this article is to 
examine the arguments both of Wilhelm ‘and of others, notably von Premerstein,* who support 
his conclusion, and to consider the possibility of giving the in^ription a different date. 

The document in question is a decree of the Arcadian polis Lykosoura honouring Nikasip- 
pos, son of Philippos, and his* wife Timasistrata, daughter of Onasikrates, for their various 
benefactions. In particular Nikasippos * undertook the priesthood of Despoina during an 
Olympic year when no one was willing to come forward for appointment and there was no 
revenue for the mysteries. He paid money into the jiscus from his own private means (drrl- 
ScoKEv h< ToO ISlou ^(ou T&Si 9{crKcoi). The following year, after the harvest had failed, Nika¬ 
sippos undertook the priesthood with his wife Timasistrata at the wish of the Lykourasioi . . .* 
The decree is dated by this second priesthood of Nikasippos (hri Up^oj toj Aeoiroivas *r6 p' 
NiKaorlmrou toO (hiXl-rnrou), by the feTTipeXriTal, and by the formula Stows X' koI p' KorrdTdv 
Ispaordv. Wilhelm’s arguments for assigning it to a.d. 42 can be classed as; (i) historical; 
(ii) chronological; (iii) cpigraphical and stylistic; (iv) prosppographical. Premcrstcin adds 
(v) further historical arguments. 


(i) 

Before discussing the Lykosoura inscription, Wilhelm had dealt with a scries of Thessalian 
documents which are doubly dated by the years of the emperor Claudius and by a numerical 
year, from which it is seen that a new era began in Thessaly in a.d. io/i i. He then found that 
the present inscription could be dated by the same era with apparent plausibility, the thirty'- 
second year being a.d. 42, wliich followed an Olympic year; but he admitted ® the difficulty 
of explaining why Lykosoura, out of the whole of the Peloponncse, should have used the 
Thessalian dating-system. For no other reason than to find a Peloponnesian parallel, he 
suggested, quite gratuitously, that Mcthana also adopted the Thessalian era. 

A few details of the history of the Thessalian League during the reign of Augustus arc 
known from various sources. Riots occurred; ambassadors were dispatched to Rome; 
Tiberius spoke before the emperor on behalf of the Thessalians.* There was, however, no 
known event in the Peloponnese which can be connected cither with events in Thessaly or with 
the inauguration of a new era in a.d. io/ii. Arcadia, in fact, had its own history, separate 
from that of Thessaly. Julius Caesar had granted the Thessalians libertas after the battle of 
Pharsalos, and there is no reason to believe that their status was immediately affected by the 
establishment of the Principate.* The Arcadians, on the other hand, with the exception of 
Mantinea, had fought for Antony against Octavian.* 


* I wish to acknowledge here my special indebtedness to Professor A. H. M, Jones and Dr. M. N. Tod for their kind 
interest and encouragement, and for a number of fruitful suggestions and important corrections. For remaining errors 
they are in no way responsible. 

* A. Wilhelm BrtiragezargTKefrirrACT/(weAr^oiAwndr (Wien, 1909), 153-7, 3ix-ia. 

* A. von Premerstein, JehrtthtfU dts Sstrrmchis^un treiUb^o^ischat Itutilutti SCV (1913). aoo (T.; (/. also SIC* 800. 

’ Op. df. 156. ‘ LdJer muss ten ktkanen, dass dieser mV wantstau bisher dunkel gtbheben isi 

* Plutarch, Mot. 815D; IG IX (3) 530; Suetonius, Tibmus 8. 

* Appian, n 88; Plutarch, Qirr. 48; r/*. A. H. M. Jones, 7 Xe CrreA Cify 334, n. 63. 

* Pamanias IV 31. i, VIII 8. t3, 46. 1. 
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After the battle of Aclium, Octavian dealt with the Greek cities according to their deserts.’ 
Some, for example Sparta, were favourably treated, whilst others were punished for their 
adherence to the cause of Antony. An outstanding example of the latter was Athens. In 
addition to Athens, there is the known case of Tegea, from which Octavian took away the 
famous cult-statue of Athena Alea, an act symbolising the city’s loss of its independence.* The 
fact that it was punished and its status re-defined was reflected in its use of the Acdan era for 
dating purposes.* Tegea, however, was not the only Arcadian city which fought for Antony, 
and it must not be supposed that Octavian singled out Tegea and left the other offending 
cities of Arcadia unpunished. The cities of Messenia, which had also sided with Antony, were 
punished at the same time.^® Kardamylc, Thouria, and Korone were handed over to the 
Spartans, and Korone continued to date by the Actian era even after it had apparently been 
freed from Sparta some time before the middle of the third century a.d.^^ Further employ¬ 
ment of the Actian era in Messenia occurs in four, perhaps even six, other inscriptions, one 
from the temple of Artemis Limnatis,^* two from Messene, one from Korone, one from Pherai, 
and one of unknown provenance.’* 

From this evidence it is clear that the offending cities of Arcadia and Messenia were dealt 
with by Octavian soon after his victory, and there is no cause to dissociate Lykosoura from 
the events of that date. The historical setting demands that Lykosoura should employ the 
Actian era. In earlier times, it is true, we should not expect necessarily to find uniformity 
throughout the whole of Arcadia or Messenia. ‘ The Greeks it has been rightly observed, 
‘clung tenaciously to their traditions of local independence’.’* This cavtai, however, is 
irrelevant for the Imperial period in the matter of eras, because the majority of the cities were 
not left to work out their own administration individually, but received the system imposed by 
Octavian from above. Discrepancies, if they existed, were rather between province and 
province, not between city and city in smaller districts, or else they were the result of later 
events like those which occurred in Thessaly. 


(ii) 

The main objection to this interpretation of the known facts is stated categorically by 
Wilhelm, accepting arguments put forward by Kubitschek: * das 32. Jahr der aktischen Ara 
foigt keinem Olympiadenjahr *. Premerstein supports this objection, and points out that, 
given 32 B.c. (end of September)— 31 b.c. (end of September) as the first year of the Actian era 

’ D.G. LI 2. I, 4. 1. * PausanUu VIII 46. 1. 

* T 1 )e Tegean inscriptions which are dated from Actium exclusively are IG V (2) 49 (no mention of the later Hadrianic 
era) and probably 84. ^th the Actian and Hadrianic eras are used 51. llte resent writer cannot agree with the 
remark otjmies {cp. tU. 117) that ‘ new eras celebrate the beginning of frcMom *. *rbe Macedonian and Corinthian eras 
marked the beginning of a new Roman r^me, as did the Acnan era in the Peloponnese. For the Macedonian and Actian 
eras, tf. W. Kubitschek, GruHdriss dtr mtiktH (Munchen, 1928), 74-5. Kubitschek does not, however, mention 

the Peloponnesian inscriptions. 

Bogud of Mauretania had held Methone for Antony and was killed there when the place was taken by Agrippa. 
D.C. L 11. 3, Porphyrius, dt o^tintiUic I Orosius VI 19. 6. 

IG V (i) 1390. dated Hout 003'- The frequen^ of the appearance of the name Aurelius makes it obvious that the 
date is later than a.d. 212, and that die totalled Corinthian era of 146 i.c. is therefore out of the quesdon. On the other 
hand, the 277tb year of the Thessalian era would bring the date down as far as a.d. 286/7, i* extremely unlikely that 
the tphthtia ert Korone could have flourished, as the inscription describes, at so late a date and in such unsettled timet. 
The commencement of the era is clearly Acdum. 

For Spartan ownership of the towns mendoned: Pausanias III 26. 7, IV 31. 1, HN* ^33, IGV (1) 34, 36, 44. 

** IG\ (1) 1375, dated 7116’. For the same reasons as those given in note 11, this, like the date u> the Korone 
inKripdon, must refer to the Actian era. 

** Hid. 14M. >469. I392(?). 1359 and i^6(P). For the probable attribution of 1346 to a Messenian city, ef. A. M. 
Woodward, f/irtorw I (1950), 632-3. The fate of Pherai after Acdum was, in the worm of Pausanias (IV 30. a), eumXdv 
. . . . t6 Aoxuvih6v. 

,M. N. Tod, BSA XXIII (1918-19), 213 (j prspes the use of different eras). 
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in a place where the year (as in Arcadia) was reckoned from one autumn equinox to the next, 
the 3rst year of the era would have fallen between the end of September 2 b.c. and the end 
of September 1 b.c.'* It is true that this was not an Olympic year. It is also true that the 
first year of the Actian era in Macedonia and certain places in Asia Minor ran from 32 to 31 
B.c.'*; it must not, however, be assumed, without consideration of further evidence, that the 
same is true of the Actian era in Peloponncsc. 

Fortunately it is possible to use another point of departure for calculating this date. 
/G V (2) 51, a Tcgcan document, is dated by two eras, the Actian and the Hadrianic by which 
the Actian was eventually superseded. From this inscription we Icam that the iSistyear of 
the Actian era was also the 27th year of the Hadrianic. The Hadrianic era at Tegca began 
with Hadrian’s first visit to Greece,'’ and its inauguration can be dated more precisely to the 
time of his visit to the Peloponncsc in the winter of a.d. 124/5. The emperor was initiated at 
the Eleusinian mysteries during Boedromion a.d. 124, and even if he left Athens immediately 
afterwards it cannot be doubted that he did not reach Arcadia before the autumn equinox 
which marked the end of the Arcadian year a.d. 123/4.** Consequently, the first year of the 
Hadrianic era at Tegea was the Arcadian year a.d. 124/5.'* On this calculation the 27th 
year of the era, which was also the i8ist of the Actian era, was a.d. 150/1. The first year of 
the Actian era therefore, for Tegca, and presumably for the rest of Arcadia and Messenia, was 
31/0 B.c. 

This conclusion can be compared with the evidence of an Isthmian victor-list doubly 
dated by the Roman consuls and a reference to the victory at Actium.*® Here the 33rd year 
of the Actian era is a.d. 3, ».«. the year which, in Arcadia, ran from the end of September 
A.D. 2 to the following September. The first year of the Isthmian Caesarea was thus likewise 
31/0 B.c. 

The 31st year of the Actian era in Arcadia was i b.c./a.d. i, and the Olympic festival of 
late summer a.d. i was celebrated towards the end of the Arcadian year. It coincided with 
the celebration of the mysteries of Despoina in Lykosoura, and it was then that the revenues of 
Lykosoura failed. At the beginning of the next year, a.d. 1/2, Nikasippos was asked to act as 
lepsOs for the second time in succession, after the failure of the harvest (&9op{a$ Kapirc 5 v 
ysvopivaj). 

(iii) 

Epigraphical and stylistic considerations cannot give us more than an approximate date. 
It is only necessary that there should be no indications strongly disagreeing with the date sug- 


Wilhelm, tp. c\t. 153, J. W. Kubiuchek, Fulsehrijt JSr H. Kitptrt (Berlin, 1898), 351 IT., itf., I 651, Prememein, 
hc.eU.aot-2. *• Tod, toe. 208, 212-13. 

Mentioned in the inscription quoted. C/. also IC V (2) 50, 52. 

^ In any case, Hadrian probably did not go straight to Arcadia, but called first at other places, t./>. Epidauros (JG IV* 
606), Argos (bCH LXVIII-LXIX (1944-5), 397 - 40 *). Nemea (Pausanias VI 16.4), Troizen {IG IV* 7^). IC IV** 606, 
Ijy formula Sriitapxncilt ^ n'. Oirarov t 6 y', proves that Hadrian was honoured by Epidauros between ioth 

December a.d. 123 and 9th E>eceniber a.d. 124. The honours recorded in this inscription can thus be dated more pre¬ 
cisely to some time in October or November a.d. 124. Hiller’s note {IG IV* ProUgomna xxxiii 36), stating that the first 
year of the Hadrianic era in Epidauros ran from Srotember a.d. 123 to September a.d. ]24, must therefore be corrected: 
It ran from a.d. 124 to a.d. 125. His restoration [M houj TtogapoMogreO), in IG IV* 88, f. 22 must also be emended to 
(frovt vpwxovToO or [frout rptoDgoaToO Ivdrovl, dependirt^n whether the document was published before or after 

the ctmI of the Epidaur^ year in a.o. 163. Cf. also Htnws KIV (1929), 66. 

For the cbrwxology 01 Hadrian’s activities in Greece, in particular W. Kolbe, AM XLVl (1921), iia fT,. P. 
Graindor, Athints nusHadritn (Cairo, 1934), 3-8; P. Wolters, i 4 A/XXVIII (1903), 204,0. i, J. DQrr, Dit Reim des 
Kmun Hadrian (Wien, i88i), E. Komemann, Kaiser Hadrian (Leipzig, 1905), 50-1, \V. Weber, GrAtTsvekangn zur 

Cesthkhtt des Kaisers Hadriamu {Leipzig, igoy), ,tsp. ..... . . , 

** Not A.D. 123/4, as Preme r stein (tor. nt. 212-14) concluded, on the assumption that the Actum era began in 32/t b.c. 
C/. Kolbe, tor. a#. 115-16. 

*• Corinth VIII i, 14; cf. SBG XI 61. 
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gestcd for the inscription. Dialect forms (xas Asarrofvas, femneXTiTav, dryrjodyevos, etc.), the 
spelling of Kopci'rfionj, y£(v€a6ai, ygivcooKOvraj, the complete absence of Roman names, even 
from the family of the benefactor Nikasippos, who is described as being Ait6 Trpoydvcov koXuv 
Koi h'66^cov, the general way in which the letters are formed on the stone **—all these point to a 
date in the early Principate. The tise of the expression koctA t6v Zs^aordv in the date-formula 
does not necessarily denote that Octavian had already adopted the title Augustus at the 
beginning of the era; it can be paralleled in other inscriptions, in which the vIkt| at Actium 
is mentioned in the same phrase with 

These considerations in general favour the date a.d. 1/2 quite as well as a.d. 42. 


(iv) 

In the present inscription one of the hnusXriTaf is Damyllos, son of Zeuxias. Wilhelm 
adduces two other inscriptions of Lykosoura in which the name Damyllos appears, viz, IG 
V (2) 541 and 542. In each of these a Damyllos is priest of Despoina (the office held by Nika¬ 
sippos in I b.C./a.d. I and a.d. 1/2 according to otir calculations). The two inscriptions arc 
on bases of statues, set up, presumably together, by the city of Megalopolis, and honouring 
C. Julius Kratinos and Julia Pantimia, son and daughter of Lakon and grandchildren of the 
famous Spartan C. Julius Eurykles. Wilhelm identifies this Damyllos, the priest, whose 
father’s name is omitted, with Damyllos, son of Zeuxias, the He thinks that 

Damyllos was priest at a later date than he was imugXqTViy, and that by the time he became 
priest he was well enough known to be designated in an inscription without his father’s name. 
He dates the statue bases to about the middle of the first century a.d., and places the Nika¬ 
sippos document shordy before them in time. 

This is an ingenious argument, but it has very little factual basis. In order to prove his 
case Wilhelm ought to have established (a) that the statue bases cannot belong to a date earlier 
in the first century; (6) that Damyllos thewas identical with Damyllos the priest 
of Despoina; and (c) that Damyllos did not, or could not, become priest many years after he 
was fTniigXTj'n^j. In view of Wilhelm’s belief that the Thessalian era was known in Arcadia, 
these three assumptions take on an air of probability; but their value as historical evidence is 
slight, and they do not in themselves constitute an objection to the date suggested here. Even 
if it is granted that the and the priest Damyllos arc the same person, it is quite 

possible that a long interval elapsed between his tenure of these offices. He may have been 
epimUtes at the age of thirty, or even much younger still,** and priest at seventy. But in any 
case the statue bases of Kratinos and Pantimia can be dated earlier than Wilhelm suggests. 
Their brother Aigolikos was old enough to be married by a.d. 33,** and they themselves were 
probably young when the people of Megalopolis honoured them, since if they had been married 
there would almost certainly have been some reference on the statue base at least to the husband 
of Pantimia. As it was, they were still clearly the children of Lakon, they had not yet em¬ 
barked on their separate careers, and they were together honoured with statues in the temple 
of Despoina. Another son of Lakon, Spartiatikos, reached the height of a distinguished public 

** The use of ui, noted in 5 /( 7 * 800, c*n be paralleled in other inscriptions of Aiwiutandate, e.g. /( 7 *II-III 3177, 3964, 
4038, to mention only a few which occur most rcstdily to mind. Cf. in general Wifbelm ct. eit. 153-4.. 

*• E.g. IG V (1) 1359 A. Cf. Tod, he. cit 914-13. 

*» eit. 15^- 

** Cn. Gomdiui Pulcher of Epidauros had been gymnasiarch and ognonmot at the age of four {IG IV* 659/3). In 
times of hnandal difBcuIty the main qualifications for many of the state Uitourgiai were not of age. but of weattn: 

S. Dow, Htjperia, Suppl. VIII (1949), 193-4. 

** Tacitus, Anneut VI 18. X'mhelm (op. cU. 156} gives the reference wrongly as VI 8. 
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career at Corinth early in the reign of Nero.** Even if he were only fifty years of age at the 
time—which was fairly young for a man of his importance in Corinth—he would have been 
bom in the first years of the century.*’ From these considerations it seems likely that 
Kratinos and Pantimia were honoured together at Lykosoura at some time about a.d. 30. 
Thirty years, roughly speaking, elapsed between the tenure of the two offices of Damyllos, if 
indeed the same Damyllos held both offices. 


(v) 

The use of the word 9(0x05 in this inscription was fully discussed by Prcmerstcin,** accord¬ 
ing to whom it bears the technical meaning of the Imperial chest into which went the revenue of 
Imperial provinces, as opposed to the aerarium popidi Romani in which the revenue collected by 
the proconsuls from senatorial provinces resided. Since the Achaean province was senatorial 
from 27 B.c. to A.D. 14 and Imperial from a.d. 15 to a.d. 44, Premerstein concluded that the 
inscription must belong to the latter period, and that within those limits the only era which 
could have been employed for dating was the Thessalian, beginning in a.d. lo/ii. 

In a recent article ** Professor A. H. M. Jones has traced the histoiy' of the word fiscust in 
its various meanings, from late Republican times into the Empire. From his presentation and 
discussion of the evidence there emerges the incontrovertible fact that during the reign of 
Augustus there existed provincial fisci (as in the late Republic) for senatorial as well as for 
Imperial provinces. Seneca is the earliest literary source in which fiscus bears the technical 
sense of the Imperial treasury.*® On the assumption that the date of /C V (2) 516 is a.d. 42, 
Jones quotes its use of 9(0x05 as an example of this technical sense; but he envisages the 
possibility that the word * may . . . denote the local provincial “ fiscus ” *.** This latter 
interpretation would harmonise well with the arrangements which existed under Augustus— 
better, in fact, than with the Claudian period, in which the indications are that a certain 
amount of financial reorganisation took place. 

Premerstein’s aigumcnts based upon his interpretation of 6 9(0x05 thus constitute no valid 
objection to the date already suggested for the inscription. In a.d. 1 /2 Lykosoura was a tribu¬ 
tary community in the senatorial province of Achaia, and owed money to the provincial 
jSjoo.** 

To sum up, the existence of an Actian era in Arcadia and Messenia can be established 
from what is known of the history of the period around the battle of Actium, in view of the 
allegiance of the Arcadians and Messenians to Antony, and from Messenian and Arcadian 
inscriptions in which reference to the Actian era is certain. The Thessalian era was peculiar 
to Thessaly, and meant nothing to Arcadia. Various arguments, chronological, epigraphical, 
stylistic, and prosopographical, which have been put forward from time to time against the 
use of the Actian era in Lykosoura, arc seen on analysis to afford no disproof and even, at times, 
to lack verisimilitude in themselves. Finally, any argument based on tenuous hypotheses 
about the Jisctis must be discounted: rather is it necessary to supplement what facts can with 
certainty be stated about the Jiscus with the evidence contained in the Lykosoura inscription of 
A.D. 1/2. 

« L. R. T*ylor ind A. B. West, AJA XXX (1926), 389 ff.; K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancmi SptirU (Manchester, 1949), 
183 and n. 6. •* For the date of birth of SpaniatUuH, Chriraes, ap. eit. 185-7. 

« Loe. cU. aoa- 5 . *• JRS XI («9y>). **-9- 

*• Seneca, da bantficiu IV 39. 3, VII 6. 3. loe. eil. 25. ...... 

•» In a letter Professor Jones has sufi^ed the possibility of an alternative mterpretatmn, accorrhng to which ftvKos 
nught be a very early use of the word meaning the emperor's financial department, includir^ hii pri\'aie r<*\mue: 
L^osoura may have owed money to Augustus as Chios did, Josq>hus. Am. Jud. XVI 2. a. 
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The vanishing of the Thessalian era from at least Arcadia and Messenia in the Pcloponncse 
makes it clear that Methana also dated by the Actian era. Therefore IG IV^ 853, dated Itouj 
p' Kod X*, belongs to the same year as /G V (2) 516. In the year a.d. 1/2 Methana honoured a 
Corinthian, Lucius Licinius Anteros, for his generosity to the citizens when he visited Methana, 
and for his kind entertainment of the city’s officials when they visited Corinth. It would be 
pertinent to ask what officials of Methana were doing in Corinth. It would not be difficult to 
guess the answer: they were probably asking for an audience with the proconsul in the hope 
of obtaining relief from financial burdens. At some time near the turn of the century 
Euphrosynos of Antigoneia went as ambassador to Rome, at his own cost, and was admitted 
to an audience in the senate. He * was polite to die senate and brought not accusations against 
the proconsuls but their praise.’ In this sentence lurks the strong implication that other 
cities of Achaia were dissatisfied with the treatment which they were receiving at the hands of 
the provincial governors. The Lykosoura inscription fits well into this context. The com¬ 
bined evidence reveals that cities of the Pcloponncse, especially of Arcadia, had begun by the 
beginning of the first century a.d. to experience the effects of their punishment after the battle 
of Acdum. Their complaints evidently produced no improvement in Augustus’ reign In 
A.D. 15 the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia, onera dtprecajUis^ were transferred to the control 
of the emperor Tiberius.** 

A. J. Gossage 

** /(? V (ft) a68, 11 . 99-30: TrpooriWts wd 6iieT[dr?}Q ROiiljur Hcrniyoplerv dXX’ Inenvev. 

** Tadtus, AttHttb I 76. 


A GREEK GUNNER'S MANUAL 


INTRODUCTION 

Recent years have seen the publication of two demotic Greek craft-manuals from the 
Middle Ages; or perhaps we might say from the Renaissance, for in both books the connections 
with Western European ideas and practices arc clear. The first is a PortoUmOf^ a mariner’s 
guide in the tradition stretching back at least to Hellenistic times, and brought up to date by 
successive generations of sea-captains until its form was crystallized in sixteenth-century Venetian 
editions. The other is a Shipzoright*s Manual * dealing with the rigging of a sailing-ship, with 
the names and measures of all its sails and cordage. 

To these is now added a third, a Gunner*s Manual, shorter than the other texts, but in some 
ways more interesting. For although, as in the others, the material forces it to be repetitive and 
tabular, it is not so forbiddingly technical; and the beginning and the end have a greater 
freedom of matter which brings the language very close to the style and cadences of ordinary 
speech—a rarity in Renaissance Greek. 

The manuscript in which it is found is catalogued as number 23 of the collection once 
formed by Archbishop Laud, and now in the Bodleian Library. The paper is uniform through¬ 
out, and the contents are as follows: 

(i) foil. ir-26r, A Shipwright*! Manual. I hope to deal on another occasion with its 
relationship to the texts used by Dclatte. The work is very corrupt and presents great 
difficulties. At the beginning arc the words: ‘ tcOpu KorraKSScove t6v 5oOA6v ctov NiKdXoov 
ZKoOpa 

(ii) foil. 26v-38r. A translation of the Shipwright*! Manual into Italian, written in 
Greek characters. This is the only example I know of such transliteration in a long text. 
It led Coxe, in his catalogue of the Bodleian Greek manuscripts, to surmise wrongly that 
the work was probably in a Calabrian dialect of Greek. Some short snatches of Italian 
in Greek script are known elsewhere, the longest running to some twenty lines.* Here it is 
ceruin that the Italian is a translation of the Greek, and not vice versa. The opening of 
the Greek version is a mutilated form of part of the published Viennese text, and the 
Italian follows both these mutilations and the big lacuna represented by the empty leaves 
iSv-igr. 

Both Greek and Italian are in the same hand, and at the end of the translation is: 
*t|Xos Kod Tcp ©cS NiKoXdov iKoOpa ’. 

(iii) foil. 38V-44V. The Gunner^s Manual. The prologue (38v-40r) is written in a 
rough, uncultivated hand; the rest in a style which presents a curious suggestion of Italian. 
It is a regular and practised script, but has almost no accentuation, and punctuation which 

* A. Deliutc, LttporUdms Grea (li^, I 947 )> 

* A. Dclatte, L'amtnmt d'wu earaoeut grtc^ du XVl* tikU (MuccUanea Giovanni Mercad III 4^0-508 (Rome, 1946)). 

* J. Young and P. H. Ai tken, Caiatagui tf tfu MSS. vi the liirtty ^tht Hipdaim Mustam «i iht Urmmtty 9} Glueow (Glasgow , 
« 9 o 8 ), 396. 
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bears no relation to the sense and must be entirely discounted; it consists mainly of a stop 
every two or three words and a double hyphen at the ends of many lines. There is no 
indication of author or scribe. 

On the last leaf a later hand has written some Latin tags, and Archbishop Laud’s ex libris, 
dated 1625, is to be seen on the first page. 

The handwritings, both of the Shipwright's Manual and of the prologue to the Gunner's, 
suggest the first half, and most probably the first quarter, of the sixteenth century. A scribe 
called Nicolaos Scouras * surnamed by the Cretans Ambcloclados ’ wrote Codex Sinaiticus 574, 
a menaeum of 1465.* This gives a long, but not impossible, period before the likely date of the 
Laudian manuscript, and it may well be by the same scribe. 


The great impression given by the language of the Manual, and especially by its rolling 
and uncompromising opening, is that of an Italianate dialect of Greek. Italian words and 
phrases abound. But this is common, and may be ascribed largely to the lack of a Greek 
technical vocabulary for the subject dealt with, as in the Shipwright's Manual and the notary’s 
Greek of Cretan wills.® What is more important is the penetration of Italian into the very 
bones of the language, into the tiny particles which form so much of vocabulary. Three times 
the word for or becomes 6. This is the extreme instance, but foreign influence, and perhaps 
even foreign authorship, may be seen too in the general grammatical disintegration, which 
brings uncertainty of genders and agreements (KODKKdpTj-KOKKdpi, ttMov as an indeclinable 
adjective, and so on), and loosens the whole texture of the narrative. 

Such a deep penetration, combined with the subject-matter, suggests the jargon of the 
Stradiots, the mercenary soldiers of Venice in her Greek wars.® But if we except the bravos of 
Stathis and Forlunatos, whose part in the plot demanded that Greek should be their main lan¬ 
guage, we find that the Stradiot dialect, although full of Greek words, was always on a Venetian 
base. The dialect tised in the Manual is, in a debased form, that of the Ionian islands, as is 
shown by the forms derrdvou, kAtou, AttoksI, etc. We may even say that there is a presumption 
in favour of Zacynthus, where the Italian influence on language seems to'havc been greater 
than in the other islands, where such basic words as in and altro are used in current speech, 
and where we find recorded forms (Ivn^IpKo, &\T£Xap(a, etc.) used in the Manual. But this 
conclusion may arise from the fact that the dialect of Zacynthus is rather more fortunately 
recorded than those of her neighbours, and it would be unwise to say that the work is definitely 
from there. 

Whatever the dialect, it is clear that the Gunner's Manual was originally Italian, and has 
been translated. In some places Italian words have through inadvertence been left intact— 
‘ iagliarlo *, * da lire *; and there are signs (they arc recorded in the Glossary) that the language 
of the original was not only Italian, but the Venetian dialect of Italian. This may be only 
because of a Venetian influence on the technical vocabulary of gunnery, but some words seem 
to go further. 

Our manuscript is not the actual translation, but is itself copied from a Greek text. This 

* M. Vogel and V. Gardthauses, Du gruchischut Sehrtibtr <Us MittelclUn und der Rmaissance (Leipzig, 1909), 456. 

* £. Za««oue(SnS. Kpi^TiKA Ol.ruP6^ota iltTfiv 'EviTOKpavlav (Xpiemviic^ KptVzT) I (1913), t- 368 j. 

* For the Straidiou, see C. N. S»,tii 9 S, Doaaunis inidiU retattfs d rkistmrt dt U Griet au Moyen Age, vol. VIII (Paris. 1888). 
For their language, tee emcially 460-541 (the poems ofManoti Blessi), and a recent work, G. Sala, La lingua dtgli Stradiatli 
hHU eamtdit 4 ntlu tattie dlaUttait veneziatu did uc. XVI (Atti 1 st. Ven. (Classe Sc. Mor. Lett.) CIX (1950-1), 141-188, GX 
(1951-3), 291-343), which has a good gioisary. 
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is shown by such corruptions as Sid vd rd for Suvcrrd, and ki < 5 u« for Kidpo. This text was in 
a bad state with, presumably, tears or stains which gave rise to the lacunas indicated in the 
copy. 


After the prologue, with its legend of the discovery of gunpowder by the alchemist Negro- 
battoldo, the Manual follows the four great divisions of mediaeval artillery—mortars, cannon, 
culverins, and perriers or stone-shot cannon—and gives the amount of powder each type 
requires in action, and the rather larger amount needed for testing. 

Mortars were short and of large bore, capable of firing very heavy lead shot. Culverins 
were long-barrelled and small-bored, intended for greater muzzle-velocity and accuracy. 
Cannon were a compromise between the two. 

These three types were loaded with the aid of a charging-measure (Kdrja). This con¬ 
sisted of a cylinder at the end of a pole, the shape justifying its Lombard nickname of * lantern*. 
The cylinder corresponded to the bore of the gun, so that it could be thrust up the barrel and 
the powder deposited. The depth of the measure was calculated as being so many times the 
width, Le. as a certain number of * calibres *. 

Perrier-cannon fired stone balls for siege-work, with a much smaller charge. At the base 
of the barrel they had a powder-chamber which was narrower than the bore, so that the 
ordinary charging-measure could not be used. The Mamal describes a method of using 
made-up charges in fitted cloth bags, and of sliding these charges up the barrel on a small 
trough (it must be remembered that the mouths of perrier-cannon could be up to a yard wide), 
and then out of the trough into the powder-chamber. 

An appendix, rather mutilated, gives a method of refining saltpetre. 


Where a copyist shows complete ignorance of spelling, accent, and punctuation, the 
apparatus can be confined to phonetic changes. The abbreviadon for Ka( is written xai, ki, 
and K*, in accordance with modem usage. I have with some diffidence spelt nirdXXa, vrdwo, 
•rrdvva, etc., with double letters after the Italian model, while realising that if the model were 
Venedan a single consonant would be more appropriate. 
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MS. LAUD 23 

38V ’EToCrrri Sven dXT^Sivfj ^^yovXa Tfiv 67ro{av Traaa els Koti Ikootos fiMTropel vdr \m^ve 

vTOmpdpi^ Kol creppipcTon, 6TTOto$ vreXerTApcTcn vd xduvri *riiv T^xvn toO Ao\fljTrap 5 dpT)- 
Kal -rfiv 6^ivid vd Scioi] t^)v -rroOX^epn Attoktcxv KOpudn Tf\% dXTeXopla?. 

’Ev TrpcoTOi? vd 7rpopdpT| inrdXXa ^oXinivia, Kcri pirdAXa (TiSepIvia, Kod ui 
l»TTdXXo Trirpivri, Kcd vd Sivi]s t6 6(kio tovs €ls Td Kopebperra toO mXdyou, Iroi xai Tfjs 
yi^S * Kcri Ka$cb$.6Tvoa oi dXT6Xctp{€$ tX&> dyoupa ulotv drrd n^v dXXriv. 

*0 TTpeoTO? iiddropots Tf| xlxvris t6v IXiyotve udorpo NfypOinTcrrrdXvTO, 6- 

TTOlos f^TOvg dpKipforas, Koi ^BoOXcus BouXsid v|/iXf) eld ypuod^i Kcd dcn^pi. Kal 
39R vd Kdui3 piov KOvjpipTa noOpTj drrdvou dal xpuad9i, d? t^v drrolov l^oXs 

aoXiulTpio Koi TCKSupri xcri ^X(pt, Kod Td i^oXs 6Xa IroOra ilol plov TTJvidrra xaXx»P«- 
livia Kal T^jv l^oXc eI? Tf)v ^cond. Kal ebed vd ypo(KT)aE Tfjv 3laTav ttjs ^conaj 
licrviTTiaE (badv IxTvrrov jxfydXov, koI fecdirri. Kal ■^pX^ovraj ItoOto 6 oOrds lidoropas, 
&CCXUE dXXT|v TnvfoTTo ttMo "ns ^PaXe koI plov irlrpa dTroudvou. Kal ipctXe 

lilaa aoXulxpio koI reid^ri koI K^powa, koI Td iKOirdviae iraaa Iva Kcd Td ipoXc eIs ttiv 
9co'nd KOvrd eIj Ivov toIxo- Kal 28 e dKOWE t?iv 34aTTiv IxTvirTiae 2 vav Iktvitov Trapd^gvo, 
Kol ^ Ttirpa fScocTE eIs t6v toTxo koI Skojae plov Tpovrra flpXIrrovras 

Itovto, 6 oOrd? iidoropos XlyEi « koI ItoC/to Td irpoiia fjWTTOpEl vd xdpi) lOEydXo vrdvvo 
39V eIs Td T6ixlo(», Kol dpxlvioE vd vrd 58|9av£pcbvi3 ItoOto Td liuon^pio. Koi drrd ItoOto 
ou^vBti tIxvti toSv XovuiropBdpoov ils Tdv drrotov udBov, ooov Todpa fjBIXEi ygvlorai 
pi ttXIo Tix^n Kol Ovi/qXdrriTa. 

n&aa pTTOvpTrapBilpris OIXei vd 90pdTai koI vd dyoirS Tdv Sed drrdvov eIoI 6Xa Td 
TrpdpcTTa, Kol vd dyamlrai pi dXovj toOs dv6p<bTT0uS* Biorl irdvra Ivoi pi toOs 

ttXIo dv6p6Trou? Kod Trp^ei vd 2 xtl wtXf^v v|>ux^iv koI vd xdvij koI yux^ Irlpcov 
dvdpcbiTcov. Kol Blv TTpiTrEi vd d9<piBdp6Tai eloi Kovlvav dirod *v’ &v tou kovteOti el? 
•rfiv dXTEXapiov. TTpIro vd vd Biapdj^ koI vd ypd9i3, vd poipdji) toOs 

KoipoOs Kal toOs Tdirovs, koI vd fj§€dpT) vd Blvt] dpBivid eI? tIs pendpEs koI eIs tIs 
povpdBE? ttIs x^*^ 5 » §TEpa -rTpdpara diroO dtcKaSIpouvE, vd P<JAti t^jv dXT^apla 
40R drroO TTpIrrEi eIoI plov X^|p®- Kol irplTrEi diraaa XoupirapBdpris vd f| 5 cdpr| vd 
yopEpvdf^oi els Td 9af tou koI eIs Td mord tou, dn vd pf)v lp 7 roB{ 3 f| *nfiv vpuxii tou. 
Kal vd -i^^EupijS' koI TEid9q koI Td oaXtpiTpio Blv fvai ttoXO Buvoto eIs Td K€9dXiv toO 
dvOpebrrou, koI xdvs diroTE dlXeis 2 ad vd BouXI^/i^S sls Tf|v aCrrfiv tIx^h- Kal pfjv iroXO 
Tf^v BouXeuijs, dXXd oOBI dXlya, pd dvEoropIvTE. 

NdTa Bid vd 5®^pi3 vd Bcbaij Tf^v Trpdpa TraaovoO Kopporrlou Tfis dXTeXoplos diroC; 
pTrdXXa tou vd ’voi drrd poXlpi Koddpto X^W vd *xi3 olBepo- plaa Tfjs drrolas odpTas ^ 
dXTEXopla f\ KoXCrTEpri vd 'vai ‘ drrd XHpgs BcoBEKa Kal Kdrou C>% XlTpa pla. ‘H dirola 
TT^S 5 {vei Tdonv TTdXpEpTi Boo popEl f| pwdXXa f) poXipivta toO Trl330u. Kal Td Kopob- 
pord Tous Td BoKip^ouvE ot pTidXXes ol oiBepIviES ol dirotes 3ud3ouvE XlTpES dxTcb. Md 
eIs tIiv irpdpa dXa pplcwovroi plaa ord Koppdri prrdXXES 2 §i Tfjs irdXpEpTis, Oorepa 
40V d96vTis OTOipoxT^ ^ TrdXpEpn. K* els Td Kapob|paTd tous vd toOs 6(Bi] Tdarjv 6aov 
3ud3Ei ^1 p-rrdXXa f| aiBepIvia* 6 Xes BIXeis edpel pirdXXes TloaepEis. 

adicpa dird XlTpes BebSfiKa 6IXouv TrdXpEpTi XlTpes dxrcb. 

doTrlBa drrd XlTpes ScbSgKa 6IXouv iTdXpEpT) XlTpes dxrcb . 

9aXKdvto drrd Xlrpes OIXouv 7 r 6 XpepT| Xlrpes rlaoEpeis. 

9aXK0vlTTa drrd Xlrpes rpeTs OIXouv irdXpEpri Xlrpes Buo. 

* yflj “O* ‘rtiJ yfls] Wi. * . . *A 'wl [If»] ... 
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38V This is the true method which may be adopted and found useful by each and every 
man who delights in the gunner’s art; and the standard amount of powder which he 
should give to each piece of artillery. 

Firstly to test them, with shot of lead, and iron, and stone; and to give them their 
correct chaige for actions at sea and on land; and how some cannon are safer than 
others. 

The first master of this art was called Master Negrobattoldo, who was an alchemist 
and did much subtle work upon gold and silver. And he wanted to make a black 
39R covering up>on gold, and for this purpose took saltpetre, and sulphur, and lead, and put 
them all in a brazen pot, and put it on the fire. As soon as it felt the heat of the fire 
it gave a loud bang, and burst. The master saw this and made another, stronger pot, 
and put a stone upon it. He put in saltpetre, and sulphur, and charcoal, and pounded 
them all, and placed it on the fire near a wall. As soon as it felt the heat, it gave a 
tremendous bang; the stone flew at the wall and made a big hole. Seeing this, the 
master said: ‘ This thing can make much havoc among walls and he began to discover 
39V the secret. From this grew the art of gunnery in such a way that it is still increasing in 
skill and subtlety. 


Every gunner should fear and love God above all things and be at peace with all 
men. For he is always an enemy to most men, and so should have a good heart, and 
give heart to others. He should trust no man who comes near him at his guns. He 
should know how to read and write, and how to measure times and distances; and know 
how to look after the redoubts and walls of a town and other places that may be necessary, 
40R and to set the artillery wherever in the town is appropriate. He should know how to be 
restrained in his food and his drink, so as to set no curb upon his spirit. And he should 
understand that sulphur and saltpetre have no strength like the mind of man. 

Now do what you will to serve this art. Serve it not too much, not too little, but 
with sincerity. 


A note from which a man may know how to test every piece of artillery, whose shot 
is of pure lead without iron. The best artillery of this class from 12 lbs down to i lb 
has given it (for testing) the same weight of powder as the lead shot of the piece. And 
in action, as much as the iron shots, which weigh eight lbs. In test, inside the piece 
40V there are to be six calibres of powder after it has been rammed down. In action you 
should give as much as the iron shot weighs, which you will find to be four calibres. 


Sakers of twelve pounds need eight pounds of powder. 
Serpents of twelve pounds need eight pounds of powder. 
Falcons of six pounds need four pounds of powder. 
Falconets of three pounds need two pounds of powder. 
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oM AA-nXapla cluai <inr6 keIvti AttoO -iresdpsi XtTpej xiKus TpioKdaie? CTotpcJtvra. 
K* elvoo Ki <iTr6 ke(vti 4 tto 0 juAjei Xlrpts 50 o X'^iAScs, koI 6(>o &<orT6, -rfiv 6Trolav 

^m-rropEl vi Tfjs ecbcnj TT6XpEpTi XtTpes 66<a Kal tAv TnXi6v Axayviv vd tous S&xni tA 
60 o TplTa, dxriv X&i dmitvou, -ris kAtjes ^< 5 c(T£S- Afwi thAiA SiivopTi 66 ? tI? kAtses' 
KOuXoOps?. Of kAt3€S tou? 6iX£t vA *voi poKpii? PttAXXe? liaoEpei? k* 2 va 6 AxtvXo 
‘ ntpiocrATEpo, ^(vTj d>Trou ttAei Kap9cop^ AttAvou otA uASoXo. 

KovAvia TTocra Xof^s eI? Tfiv TrpApa tou? SIvouv tAotiv irAXpepri Acrov juAjei 
nrrrAXXa oiSEp^uia. *H KOpyaSoOpA tw niaa <rr6 Kouu<!rTi O^Xei vA *vai uttAXAe? 

41R TioaEpEi? I fiMiou TTAXpEpTi. K' eI? tA KOtptiHiorra kotA irfiS? tA kAvouve eI? t 6 ir^Xotyo? f\ 
El? -Wi yf^s, Kal toA? 6ivow. KocxA ttoO 'vcn tA KoppAria myXiA BuvotA/ fipiropET vA 
tcA? 6c»x7ti XfrpES txapAvra TrAXpepii (t^iv Afrofa 04 Xe»? fiOpsT piaa ot 6 KoppAn, A^Avri? 
CTTOipA^i]? Tfiv irAXpEpTi, pttAXXe? TpEl? Kol 6O0 TplTo), yiocrl ATTEpvoOve XiTpE? -rfoaepEi? 
X1X1A6ES Koi XirpE? tt^ute x'^^iASe?. Kol yi' AyapvA 3UA30UV lvT3fpKa XlrpE? 

TpEt? tyviaKAoiE? kcI XlrpE? T^aoEpEi? XfxpE? TEaoEpEJs 

BioKAcne?. Eiok ToOra SfvouvE tA 6O0 Tplra, tA AttoTo ^Iokowe pitAXAe? TpEl? TToXpEpn 

A4^Avns Ti^vE oroi^^i]. 

Of kAt3£? tou? e^i vA *vcn poKpU? pttAXXe? TpsI? k* Iva 6A»ctvXo irEpiacrATfipo 
IkeIvo ttou trAEi Kap9copivo AttAvou otA p66oXo, koI tA 5 uo TpfTa. 

kovAvi XiTpwv 6 ekA^i 6^1 TrAXpEpT) Alxpe? 66ca Ayyls? Axrcb. 

kovAvi XiTpwv eTkoot G^Xei TrAXpEpn XfTpE? SeKorpEts AyyfE? liocEpEi?. 

kovAvi XiTpcSv TpiAvTc GeXei irAXpEpT^ XiTpe? eTkoch. 

kovAvi XiTpdov oopAvro 6 ^Xei irAX^pT) XfTpE? eTkooi Ayyls? Ayrcb. 

kovAvi XiTpoSv TTEvf^vTo 0 IXei ttAX^epti XfTpE? TpiAvro TpEl? Ayy(£? liooEpEi?. 

kovAvi XiTpcSv i§fivTa O^Xei TrAXpEpr) XiTpe? oopAvra. 

kovAvi Aixpcov AvEvf^vro O^Xei ttAXPept] XfTpE? i§f|VTO. 

kovAvi XiTpfiv JkotAv 6^1 TrAXpEpri XIxpE? t^T^vro ^yyf^S AxtcA. 

kovAvi Xixpcov JkotBv eTkooi 6^ei TrAxpEpT] XfTpE? AyBoffvTO. | 

4IV KoXopTTpfvO TTOCO Xofl?, AtTOU vA pfjv eIvW 090pT3A6€S, Kol SfvOUVE TOU? sis T^V 

TTpA^ tAotiv TrAXpEpti Aoov popsl f] pttAXXo, k’ i\ KopyoSoOpA tou OIXei vA ’voi Aifop^oo 
PTt^^Xe? TAroEpEi? f^piov. Kol eI? t^v 90T31AV toA? 6(vouv€ tA tAtoepo TrEvroTo Atto 
keIvo Attou 3u6^ei f| prrAXXo. ‘Orrov 'voi ArrA ttooccv 5i£T3{va' AttoO ■iT£3ApEi f| pirAXXo 
Kod ToO Blvouv XfTpE? AyTtb TrAXpEpri, koI inyXiA koI XiyArEpo ArrA toOto crsyoOvro ArroA 
’voi tA KoppAno myXiA SuvotA evo AttA tA oXXo koI ttiX^o Bk pn^Xo. Kol touto 
ot6<ei eI? tA p-n-pArjo toO AvGpcbrrou, yiorl A XouprropBipT)? Attou 6^1 vA vA 

kApi 3 Tfjv lixvn pTr£30vyviAp£i vA ^^pij vA yvoopi3i3 n^iv AXTsXapla. *H A^iAttytA tou 
fvoi vA yvcopi3i3 t^v irAXpEpn ov eIvoi koX^i f| KOKf), ki Av eTvoi Suvorf^ o *p£povpia*. ricrrl 
eIvoi Atto tA Kop^Ano, fjyouv KoXopTrpivE? Sio^topEnK^s eI? tA x‘^P<^a k’ eI? tA 3uyi. 
’AvApiEoa o* iKEtvE? eTvoi ttoA Tr63Apouv XlTpE? I^i x'^* 65 es ^^tokAoie?, k* ilvol Attou 
TT£ 3Apouv XfipE? ^ttA xi^‘^5£5, k’ eIvoI ttou TT£3Apouv XlxpEs hvia xiXiABe? tetpokAoies 
ttex^vto. K* ^1 TTiyXiA Sxwarfj vA tt^? 80x113$ TTiyXiA TrAXpEpTi myXiA TTopA ttoO eTvoi tA 
T^ooEpo TTEVTon’o, K* ol TTiXfc> Axopvi? . . . . tA 50 o KoppArio vA *vai AycipvA ArrA tA 
kovAvio. 01 kAt3e$ tou$ G^Xei vA ’voi poKpil? pttAXXes TpcI? koI 6O0 Tpfro Tf^$ p(o$ 

42R pttAXXo$ k* Svo 6 c 5 wrrvXo iriyXiA, AttA tA ttXotu tou Et$ tA ^EjKtAvia.^. WXei vA ’voi 
PttAXXe? Tp£r$ XiyArEpo Ivo XtyAKi AttoA ttAei Kap90>p^vo AttAvou otA po 5 ^o. Av £l$ 
T^jv Aoto AttAvou plo XAVT3Q* koI tA ^^oto, T^youv f| KAT30 AttoO TrafpvEi t^)v TToXpEpri, 

• ^ 61& v6 T&. * Sovjiva. 
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This artillery is of the cl^s which weighs 1340 lbs. There arc also those which 
weigh 2000 or 2100 lbs, to which one may give ten pounds of powder, or at least, as it 
says above, two-thirds of their shot, reckoned with level measures; or it gives more 
ptwer if you load with heaped measures. Their measures should be four calibres and 
a nngersbreadth long, without the bit nailed above the cylinder. 


Ca^on of all typ^ arc given, for testing, as much powder as the weight of their iron 

41R mot. The charge inside the piece should be 4J calibres of powder. And in action they 

load them according to whether it is on sea or on land. Where the pieces are stronger 
you can give them 40 lbs of powder (which you will find to be 3I calibres inside the piece 
^ter the powder has been rammed) because they surpass 4800 lbs and 5000 lbs. And 
the weaker ones weigh about 3900 lbs and 4000 lbs and 4200 lbs. To these they give 
two-thirds, which is found to be three calibres of powder after ramming. Their 
measura should be, without the part nailed onto the cylinder, respectively three calibres 
and a fingenbreadth long, and two-thirds of this. 


A 16 lb cannon needs ten pounds eight ounces of powder. 

A 20 lb cannon needs thirteen pounds four ounces of powder. 

A 30 Ib cannon needs twenty pounds of powder. 

A 40 lb cannon needs twenty-six pounds eight ounces of powder. 

A 50 Ib cannon needs thirty-three pounds four ounces of powder. 

A 60 lb cannon needs forty pounds of powder. 

A 90 lb cannon needs sixty pounds of powder. 

A 100 lb cannon needs sixty-six pounds eight ounces of powder. 

A 120 lb cannon needs eighty pounds of powder. 

41V Culverins of all sorts, so as not to be strained, should be given for testing a shot’s 
weight of powder, and the charge should come to 4J calibres inside the piece. And in 
action they give them | of what the shot weighs; which is eight pounds of powder for 
every ten pounds’ weight of shot, or more or less than this, according to whether one 
piece is stronger than the other, and of better quality. And this depends upon the man; 
for the gunner who wants to know how to perform his craft must know how to recognise 
a gun. His duty is to recognise if powder is good or bad, and if it is very strong or weak. 


For these pieces, that is to say culverins, differ in thickness and weight. Among them 
arc some that weigh 6,700 lbs, some 7,000 lbs, and some 9,450 lbs. And to the stronger 
you should give more powder than and to the weaker ... two pieces, so as to be 
weaker than cannon. Their measures should be 3§ calibres and a fingcisbreadth long, 
42R according to their width at the trunnions. <For the weaker pieces, the measures) should 
be three calibres long, less the little bit nailed onto the cylinder ... and the remainder 
(the measure which takes the powder) should be of three calibres’ breadth divided into 
five parts; and three of those parts would be a half charge when you load the eulverin 
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e^Aei vd ’vai els t 6 irAdros dird tIs Tpets pTrdXAes yoipatrp^vri ai fr^yre irdpres, 0^^€l vd 
’vai ol Tpeis irdpres fd piffd, KapydpovTccs t#)v cM\v KoXouTrpiva els TfjVTriXto Sworf^, ki 
dnrd 'Ket vd 6cbaijs tI? Kdrjes KOuXoOpes iroXpepri’ ki & 6^v slvoi Tdaov Swocrfi, ttis Siveis 
tIs Kdrjes ^does- 

TWV HTTd^WV. 

KoXo^TTpIva XiTpcSv etKOOT diXei -n-dX^pTi Xlxpes SeKd^i. 

KoXonTTpfva XiTpwv Tpidvra 64 X 6 i TrdXpeprj XlTpes elKOoiTioroepeis* 

KoXo|i7rplva XiTpSv capdirro OiXei TrdXpepri Xfxpes Tpidvra 80 o. 

KoXoiiTTpIva XiTpwv Trevfjvra SIXei rrdXpepTi Xlrpes aocpdvra. 

KoXopirpIva Xirpwv ^vevfjvTa dIXei TrdXpepn Xlrpes ipSojiiivTa 6do. 

KoXopirpIva Xirpcov 4koct6v 6^6i TrdX^pri Xlrpes dySofjvra. 

Ol Kdrjes rous O^ow vd *von poKpiis pirdXXes rpels Kal 8Cro rplra drrd p(a inrdXXa • 
Kai a* Iva SdicruXo iriyXIo. 

*H KoXonTTplva rcov XirpdSv SEKareaadpcov els rfjv Trpdpa rfis SlSouve-^ Xirpes 
SeKoyTcb irdXpepTi, k* els rd K04lco^c^Ta ri^s Sivowe rdcrriv TrdXpepT) doov 3x/d3Ci pird^a 
42V #1 ai 6 ep 4 via Kal TriXfo Kdiroiov ThronSr yiorri elvoi Koypdna Sword, k* §|xowv iriXte 
Ij^o^o els Tf|v KOuXdrra dirod 6^ eTvoi TrXareid i\ piroC/Kd rous- K* i^pTropel vd r^s 
Scboi] Xlrpes Sexarr^vre koI SeKd^i Trdxpeprj els rd Kaya>Mccra yid vd ’vai Koppdna Sword. 
Kai ot Kdrjes rows S^ow vd *von poKpi^S PTrdXXes rdroepeis k’ Ivo SdiovXo iriMo. 

Ka\«6vna rwv irepptipcov iraaa Xol^S' dn &v eTvoi uirdXXes frlrpives rods Slvowe 
(rrf|v Trpdpa rd rpha rfjs irdXpepiis drrd icelvo ttoO jOojei #1 pirdXXa roOra rd 
KOdiidna drroO ’vox KoyopdSa, k* frori rods Slvowe kovtIvouo rd rplro rows els rd 
KoucbiioTO Kdrroiov riTrons Xiydrepo yid vd aiyovpdpT) rd Kovdvna pV| ^oirdaow^. 
Kdiie vd §edpi]s dri roOro rd Koppdna elvai iriXio 9aoTi6i6ja els rd xapydpiaua iropd 
TTod 5 ^ eTvoi Ixelva dirod *voi Xo^pU KoyopdSa. Piorl S^Xovras vd rd xapydpT) t^|v 
xdrja 8 ^ f|mropets vd rd Kapydpi;iS & 6 iv roO P< 5 At)s rfjv trdXpepTi eloi rpels 6 elai 
riooepeis poXis- Md B^Xovras' vd xdtii] ttiMo yXfjyopa, MTn3oyvidp6i vd xdpi} §va 
pdSoXo ^dXivo els r#|v pirpa Tf|s paxpoodvris xol Trjs x®vTp ®^'^5 Tfjs xopopdSas, vd 
Trdri XivT^iepop^vre p^ao 6 s rd <|>odvTi. Ki drrd Tf|v rpuirouXIrja irod Slvei ^cond, vd 
pdXrjs rd (mXdrTO, xol d^Xeis ypoixi^aii &v eupgs rd pdSoXo &v eTvoi ord ^odvn. Ki 
dirOKel vd xdp^s fva oxapToOrjo drrd 90vaTdyvio drrd xovepdija, xol vd pdv|/gs "fd 
adrd aoxx^ro dirdvou els rd aCrrd pdSeXXo, xi diroxeTs ipydX* to d^co xoi yiopla’ro 
43R TrdXpejpT). Ki d^dvns rd TrejdpijSr dTrores O^Xeis vd rd xopydpriS rd Koppdrt, pirejovidpei 
vd’xiJS plot oxa^iSdiTOuXo vd pTTopfjs vd xopydpijs rd KOppdn drroO pdXeis rd oxaprdi^o * 
ordv xdpo plas pepias drrdvou. Ki drrOKel KOTjdpiae Tf|v aCrrf|v OKa 94 ra ord oiyvio vd 
roKxdpri els rfjv xdpopa, xi diroxeT p^ rdv oroipoSdpov vd xon^dpi^S rd crxaprTdrjo els 
Tf|v xdpopa. Ki dv eTooi yid vd ovpTjs els ixelvov rdv rpdrrov fiptropeTs vd Scdxris Iva 
KOxdvi drrXd ^ dird §uXo . . . Sos . . . rd drroTo rd dIXeis yioploei els "rfiv dxpa plas 
XdvT3as. KoI BIXeis rd pdXijs els rV|v ptroOxa rfls xapdpos, xol pi rd oroipoSdpo rou 
vd ToO Sclxyijs pl^oc vd 91X1^013 or^jv piroCxa vd pi^v dpavT3dp^ rlrrons drrd^co. Ki d 
SIv 6^is vd ovpT|s els IxeTvov rdv xoipdv, xi d^ OlXeis v* d 9 i^ai 3 s rd xoppdn xopydSo, pf|v 
ScoKi^s rd KaXxowt rd fuXivo, pd xdpe eva xoXd pirordvi drrd a9iXdT3a vd Trdrj xoXd 
oerdSo ploa, xod pi plav pavopiXXa vd roO ScboriS TTlp 9dpT3a. Kai topto rd xdvopi^e 

f Sieowvove. * MXovtoi. * T60O Kopr^rio. * oiraXp. / 4 (8iv] MXei$. 
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at full strength, and you should load with heaped measures from that mark: or with 
level measures if not so strong.’ 


A 20 lb eulverin needs 16 lbs of powder. 
A 30 Ib eulverin needs 24 lbs of powder. 
A 40 lb eulverin needs 32 lbs of powder. 
A 50 lb eulverin needs 40 lbs of powder. 
A 90 lb eulverin needs 72 lbs of powder. 
A 100 lb eulverin needs 80 lbs of powder, 

The measures should be 3I calibres and a Bngersbreadth long. 


A fourteen-pound eulverin is given for testing eighteen pounds of powder, and in 
action they give it as much powder as the iron shot weighs, and a little more besides, 
42V because they are strong pieces, and have more metal at the base of the barrel, whereas 
the mouth is small. TTiey can be given fifteen and sixteen pounds of powder in action 
to be powerful pieces. Their measures should be four calibres and a Bngersbreadth long. 


Perricr-cannon of all types: when the shot is of stone, they give for testing a third 
of the shot’s weight of powder, in these pieces where there is a powder-chamber. And 
in action, in the same way they give them a little less than a third, so as to make certain 
that the pieces do not burst. Note that these pieces are more difEcult to load than those 
without powder-chambers. Because when you want to load them with the measure you 
cannot, unless you put the powder in in three or four doses. If you want to load more 
quickly you must make a wooden cylinder of the length and bore of the chamber, so that 
it will go easily in to the very end. Put your stiletto in through the fire-vent, and you 
will be able to tell, if you find the cylinder, if it is at the end. Then make a roll of fustian 


or canvas and sow it into a bag on the cylinder. Then take the cylinder out and fill the 
43R bag with powder. After you have weighed it, whenever you want to load the piece, you 
must have a little trough; and for loading you put the roll upon the hollow of one side 
and push the trough to the point where it touches the chamber. Then, with the ramrod, 
push the roll into the chamber. If you are to fire at that moment, you can put in a 
simple wooden stopper .... which you should fill at the end of a lance. You should 
place it at the mouth of the chamber, and with the ramrod push it in to lie flush with 
the mouth and not project at all. If you do not want to fire immediately, but to leave 
the piece loaded, do not put in the wooden stopper, but make a good bunch of string- 
waste to go well inside, and push it in firmly with a lever. This is done because if the 
powder should happen to get wet, you cannot get it out unless you have an auger and 

* The idea seems to be that the same measure may be used for weak and strong culverins. For weak pieces one measure- 
full of three calibres is used: for strong pieces two part-measures arc used, each of three-fifths of three calibres, alto^et^r 
3} calibres. With heaped measures thuu equivalent to the 3) and a fingersbreadth mentioned above. 
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yicrri &v f) TT6X^6pTi IpSti v6 ppax?i, OMeis fiptropei vi t^| py<iAiSS *5“ 

TT6Xp€pTi acv IffC/ 6fev ^£is ulov dpISotv Kai iva axaprr^o T6oro n^pu 6 tto 0 v’ dp^dpij 
6^(0 (inr6 ifiv piroOKa tou KoppcmoO, oiSEpcooTj? to kgAkoOvi ctcrt TriXto tottous ki 
dircKEl [ik t6 CTxapTi^o TOfyi<StpAo (icrroXiyo (hroXiyo. ToOro t6 k<Ww pi iTEpiKoAo. Ki 
43V (imoKEl gpyocXE I 6§co ttiv irouApepn. P< 5 (A* -niv vd oreyvcbcn^ ki (SoreKeT potroyOpiCTE xapya- 
pKrT6 -rfiv Aoup-rrdpSa crou pi -rrcOApepTi koAA cmyv^. Mot t6 koAkoOvi t6 pawouvt yiori 
KOT^ApEi TnyXii SuvottA ttiv ptrAAXa. ©iAovros vA KapyAp^S tIj AoupirApSes TreppiipE?. 

kovAvi TTEppiipa AiTpcSv SIko SiAei TrcAApepri AlTpej TpEls Ayyies TioroEpEi?. 
kccvAv; TTEppiipa AiTpSv eTkoot 0 iA£i -rrAApEpTi AfTpES AyyiES dyr^. 

KCtvAvi TTEppilpa AiTpcov xpiAvra O^Aei TrAA^EpTi Alrpes 6iKa. 

KovAvn TTEppiipa vtA Alps aapotvTcnrivTE 6^61 TrAApEpri AIxpEj SekocttIvte. 

KOtvAv TTEppiipa vtA AIpe i 5 Ti\rra 64 A£i irdApEpf] AirpES eikoot. 
kovAv TTEppiipa vtA Alps 4 koctA OiAsi irAApepri A(Tp£S TpiavrocrpEls 6yy(£S 4. 
kocvAv TTEppiipa vtA Afpe foccrrAv TTEvfjvrra 6iA£i TrAApEpTj AixpES 4® AyylfiS 6 - 
kovAv -TTEppiip vtA AipE eioKAoiEs OiAsi -rrAApEpn AlxpEj mviivTa AyyiES 8. 
kovAv TTEppiipa vtA Alp€ SiOKoaiES irEin^xrra OiAsi TrAApept) AixpES i^Sopf^vrra. 

Al kocvAvi TTEppiipE cboov ATTEpvaEi AlxpE? IkcctA Si pirAAAa KC^Apow irivTE xA iKcrrA. 

“A ftiAfii vA 9ivApq ac^pixpio yovxpA 

GiAEis vA irAp'Qs iva vEpA ppacrpivo, vEpA xfij yfis. TA aOxA CToApfxpia, ov OiAEij vA 
xA ^ivApriJ, xoOs 6(veis xAao vepA Aoov fvai x6 ac^ixpio Kod to ^Aveij eloi pCocv kAvk® 
44R KOKKApTi icoeApia oxfi qKoxiA. Kcd xoO | pAveis KApirotrn orAyrn iroO vA 'von 6MOp9n Kai 
pTTovApo. "Av fieEAss pAAris ACxpes SAca CTaApIxpio. xou pAvEis 6O0 KOuxoAiij otAxtii, 
Kai kApe TO vA ppAoij koAA. K» AttokeTs ^A^pto* xo koAA (Sote ttoO k^wei A9pAv, ki 
ArrroKEls fpyAA' to AttA tti tpcoxiA Koi pAvEis 'xA kokkAPi .... xAao 6ti to vEpA vA pf|v 
ApTrop^j vA ttAi;! Afco. Ki Attoke! .... pi KApiroao v£p6 KpAo 6O0 6 xpEts poAij pi x6 
yipi, Koi vA x’ A9r|cn;)S vA §£Ka6kxpioT| KiApo * ArrApyo x6 vepA. Koi SiAeij ISeT ttoO BiAsi 
K<*qiE i 0x6 pASo oAv Evov oxrAtyov AxxApvo xoO KOocKapioO, Kai xoOxo eIvoi t6 Ssi^ipo vA 
pTTOp^S vA x6 AydAi AyAAt vA pf)v doAcooT). *A9Avtis xA A6eiAoi}s o^co x6 

KadApio, xA 90vxAkio vA tA pAAr)$ Etoi AAAo t{ttotis, ki AttokeTs 690' xo Ixoi &s Suo 
flpipES Kai SAo vOktes vA *vai . . . . ki AttokeT ASeIco' xo A^w xA vEpo ki 691^5 to vA 
oTpayyi^^ koAA A^co o 5 ote ttoO vA pf|v oxAjij irAfo. Ki AttokeT vA pcSA^S iKeTvo to vspA 
eIs xfi 9COT1A vA PpAorj xAoo AttoA vA ooO ScAotj xA oripASi An vA 'voi koAA ppaopivo, 
xA AttoTo OEyvid^o x6 pAvsis ^ Tf|v "rroOvra pios pipyos vA oxaOfi pioo el? xA VEpo, Koi xA 
6iA£i kApij vA otA§T| AttAvov eIj fva poxaTpi ttoO vA 'von KpOo. K» Av ISQs k' iK£(vT| i\ 
oxo^^opaxiA .... A ar^Kcivi;)? xA Koionf^i AttA xf) 90>nA. Kai pAAE xA kokkAPi v* 
AKOup-mioij Ki A9cr' xo vA ^EKoeapiori. Ki Av ixD <S^*n pioa eiAci KApij pta irAwa 
AttottAvou, Kai xoOxo Ivai xA AAAn. MiTEjoviApEi, pi piov KAT3av AttoO §a9poOve, vA 
xfi pyAAiis A^co Kai ixoi SeAeis kApijs 50 o 6 xpEis poAij. Ki AttokeT v' ASeiAo^S ^ 5 “ ^A 
44V vEpA Kai vA Ti|v 691^0135 .... pa vA ^EupijS Axi xoOxo xA ooApixpio x* IkeIvtis | X735 
ppAoT)s xo pyAvowE A§co x6 AAAn Siv GiAei *vai koAA TrEp9€XT(ooipo, yiaxi < 5 ^Axi 
pioa. Kt &v xA aoApixpio xr^s TTpcIrrris ppAoT|5 Si OiAst 'von Ixoi 6pop90 ki Aoirpo, vA 
xA opi^S p’ iKEtvo xfis StOxEpTjs ppAoTi5, Kai vA xA kApi^s vA ppAoi] AvxApa. MA xoOs 
SivEi$ xA xiooEpa TTEvxAxa xA vEpo AttA keIvo AttoO 'voi xA ooApixpjo, xA AttoIo 6iAEi9 
kApsi vA ppAoT) KorroTTWS ippaoE xA irpoho. Ki AttokeIs 9ivApovxAs xo, A90’ xo koAA vA 
oxEyveAoij oxAv fjAio, ki AttokeTj vA xA pAAijs .... 

* KMvc. ' Pdms [Mf] Ti|v. 
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a chisel long enough to come out of the mouth of the gun, so that you can pierce the 
stopper here and there, and then cut it out with the chisel piece by piece; to do this is 
43V dangerous, ^d then take out the powder and put it to dry, and afterwards reload 
your piece wdth really dry powder. But the stopper is put in because it forces the shot 
more strongly. 

To load pcrrier-cannon: 

A 10 lb pcrrier-cannon needs 3 lbs 4 ozs of powder. 

A 20 lb perricr-cannon needs 6 lbs 8 ozs of powder. 

A 30 lb pcrrier-cannon needs 10 lbs of p>owdcr. 

A 45 lb perricr-cannon needs 15 lbs of powder. 

A 60 lb pcrrier-cannon needs 20 lbs of powder. 

A 100 lb pcrricr-cannon needs 33 lbs 4 ozs of powder. 

A 150 lb pcrricr-cannon needs 42 lbs 6 ozs of powder. 

A 200 lb pcrricr-cannon needs 56 lbs 8 ozs of powder. 

A 250 lb pcrricr-cannon needs 70 lbs of powder. 

Pcrrier-cannon of a hundred pounds or more reduce their charge by 5% of the shot. 

To purify coarse saltpetre: 

Take some boiling fresh water, as much as the saltpetre you want to refine. Put it in 
44R a clean cauldron or pot on the fire, adding some fine clean ash. If you should be using 
ten pounds of saltpetre, add two spoonfuls of ash, and let it boil well. Then skim off 
the foam as long as foam comes. Take it off the fire, and put the pot .... as much 
water as will not spill out, and then .... with some cold water two or three times with 
your hand. Let the water around become quite clear. You will see that it will make 
something like a string around the pot, and this is the sign that you can pour it out very 
slowly so that it docs not get muddy. When you have emptied out the clean part, put 
the sediment in something else, an4 leave it for two days and two nights so as to be .. . . 
and then empty out the water and let it drain out well until it stops dripping. Then 
put that water on the fire to boil until it shows that it is boiling well. At this point you 
put the tip of a staff to stand in the water, and let it drip on a cold knife. If you sec 
the drop .... if you take the pot off the fire. And lean it somewhere and leave it to get 


clear. If it has salt in it, it will make a cream on its surface, and this is the salt. You 
must take it off with a skimming-ladle; do this two or three times. Then pour out the 
44V water and leave it ... . But note that this saltpetre from a boiling where salt is skimmed 
off will not be best quality because it has salt in it And if the saltpetre of the first boiling 
should not be fine and white, mix it with that of the second boiling and let it all boil 
together. But put in only four-fifths water to one part of saltpetre, and make it boil 
like the first lot Then when you have refined it, leave it to dry thoroughly in the sun. 
Then place it... . 
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GLOSSARY * 

d^avjdpco to advance, project ^ Ital. avanzare. Zac. dpocvrcdpco. 

(SocKaSIpco to be fitting ^ Ital. accadere, 

d^TsAopla artillery, cannon ^ Ven. artigliaria. Ital. artiglieria. Zac. 

(tmivou For Arrdvco, by analogy with adverbs of place in -oy, e.g. ttoO, ttocvtoO, etc. {MNE 
II 309). CJ. dTTOTrdvou, kAtou, in this text. This change is principally found in the 
Peloponnese and the Ionian Islands. 

Airactr, ofTTOKEi, AttokeTs then, thereafter (almost always adverb of time). Zac. Airocel AttokeI. 
ArrEpvco • For TTEpv^. 
dp (6a auger. 

dpKiyforas alchemist ^ Ven. archimista. Ital. alchimista. 
dpxtvijco For dpxljc^- 

AottISo type of mortar, * serpent * Ital. aspido. 

Aoto pole ^ Ital. asta. 

ArrApvo around ^ Ital. attomo. Zac. Arrdpvou. 
d90VTis since, when. 

A99i6Apo|icn to trust ^ Ital. afiidarsi. Zac. d99i6£uooMcn. 

690* For A9TicrE. Zac. 

pipya sU^. Byz. 

^Ailiivios lead, leaden. By metathesis of poAO^i. BoAi^dvto^ is still further confused. 

yopEpvdpouon to be controlled, restrained Ital. govemarsi. 

Sci^ipo sign, symptom. Zac. 

Sk liTT^a of good quality ^ Ital. de bella. 

SiET^lvo* ten, decade ^ Ital. diecina. Emendation for Sovjiva, dozen. 

{ 5 e as soon as T 5 s, lo ! 

6t<rf to, in. Transitional between eIs and oL All three are found in the Manual, as well as 
the combinations otA, oni, etc. A similar stage of development is seen in Chumnos' 
poem {c. A.D. 1500). 
hcrArros (or hennros?) For ktvttos. 

Ivoi The older form of eIvoi. The transition took place in written works in the sixteenth 
century, and fvot occurs only three times in Erotocritos. In the Manual the ratio 
2vai: eTven is 6 : 17. 

3ud3<o For juyid^co. 

• It is hoped that thU Glonary notes all words from the Manual derived from Venetian and Italian, with some other 
words used in unusual forms and senses. * Byz.’ means that a word, whatever iu ultimate derivation, is found in Byzantine 
authon; Zac., applied to a word not univeraally used in Greece, means that it is recorded from Zacynthus. Principal 
works ccMuulted have been: 

N. n. 'AwSpiAins, 'EtuiioXovik* Xt^iK^ tfit KOiwfjt NioiXXtivncflt (Athens, 1951). 

G. Boerio, Dizionario dtl diasUa tmniano (Venice, 1839). 

G. Du Cange, dautritm rntdiat ti v^mat gratcitatis (Breslau, 1891}. 

r. N. XorjtMtntS. MceaiunK* xai via IXXr|vtK& (Athens, 1905-7), abbrev. MNE. 

A X. Z(iri«. f iXoXoyiKS* xal ievopix&v ZaKvrvOev (Zacynthus, 18^) (A-M <»ly, A new and com¬ 

pleted edition IS promised.) 

and various Italian dictionaries. 
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fipXhrco For ^Xhrco. A back-formation from f^pXnxa, itself formed by analogy with fj(^6Xa, 
eIx«. etc- {MNE I 28 flf.). 
f|6^co Back-formation from ^deXa. 

IvTjipKa about ^ Ital. incirca. Zac. 

Kd^ hollowy cavity Ital. caoo. 

KocKxd^ri, KOKKd^t poty kettle. 

KoXdpco to reduce calare. Zac. (but in different sense). 

koXkoGvi stepper. Derivation uncertain. 

Koudpa powder-chamber. A classical word> but in this sense probably ^ Ven. camara. Ital. 
camera. 

KoqjopdSa equipped with a powder-chamber ^ Ven. camarada. Ital. camerata. 

K^QicoMcx action, battle. 

Kav>£pdT3a canvas ^ Ven. canevazza. Ital. canavaccio. . 
kov6v, Kovdvi ^ Ven. canon. Ital. cannone. 

Kopydpco to loady KopydSo, xapyopiords loaded, Kapya8o0pa charge, xopydpiaya loading ^ Ven. 

cargar, cargaduray etc. Ital. caricarcy caricatura. 
xdr^a (a) loading-measure, (b) ladle ^ Ital. cazza. 

Kcrr3dpco, KO(T3ap{3co to press m ^ Ven. cazzar. Ital. cacciare (Ital. cazzare has only a limited 
nautical sense). Zac. 

Kdrou See dirdvou. 

Kidpo* clear ^ Ital. chiaro. 
kok6vi stopper ^ Ven. cocon. 

KoAouTTplva culverin ^ Ven. colombrina. Ital. colubrina. 

KOMpdri piece (of artillery). Imitation of Ital. pezzo, 
xdvKa cauldron, pot ^ Ital. conca. Zac. 

Kovrivova in the same way ^ Ital. coniinuo. Zac. Kovrivovdpco. 

KOu^ipTa coating, covering ^ Ital. coverta. 

KOoXdrTa base of a gun-barrel ^ Ital. culatta. Zac. KOuXdrTT) wide end of an egg. 

KOuXoOuos heaped ^ Confusion of Ital. culmo and cumulo? Zac. KOuXoOpa dung-heap. 

XdvT3a lance Ven. Ital. lancia. Zac. (in other sense). 

X( the (masc. pi. of the article) < Ital. li. 

XivT3i6paiihrTE lightly, easily ^ Ital. leggermente. 

Xhpa pound-weight. Byz. , 

XouiJTrap5dpTi5, XoupTrofr^T); gunner. A corruption of Ital. bombardiere, from the fact that 
Lombardy was the home of so many Venetian mercenaries. Similarly, XoupiTrdpSa gun, 
mortar, for bombarda. A Spanish derivation suggested by Andriotis seems unnecessary. 
Zac. AovpTTopSdpT^S as scvcntccnth-ccntury family name. 

uavo^ 4 XXa lever ^ Ital. manovella. Zac. uovoo^XXa. 

MaTayupl3a) to turn back. Compounds in para- seem rare in Zacynthus. Only one (not this) 
is recorded. 
liErdXXo metal. Byz. 

U^pa (fern.) measure. 

Uo6^o, p 65 oXo tylinder (of a loading-measure) ^ Ital. modello, modulo. 
u66os w<tyy mode. Byz. 

poupdSa wo//,^ Ven. mur<2^<2 (not in this sense). Ital. muroto. 
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jnrdAAa (a) ia//, skot^ (b) tfu width of a canmn-bally calibre. Byz. 

jiTTEjovKipEt, pTrejoi/yviipEi, iJ7njoyvi(ip€i it is necessa^ ^ Vcn. besognar, Ital. bisognare. Zac. 
U"in 36 vio. 

HttovAmo ? Perhaps error for Ven. bonato * sweet *. 

Mirordvi wad^ bxmeh of rags ^ Ven. baton di canon. Ital, bottone. 
pirouKa mouth of a gun. Byz. 

MTrounTrop6i^pr|5 gunner <( Ital. bombardiere. 

inrpdrrjo arm. cprfKEi els t6 jnrpdrjo, t/ depends upon ^ Ven. brazzfi- Ital. braccio. Zac. 

v&ra noUy list. Byz. 

vrd WpE of {so many) pounds ^ Ital. da lire. 

VT&ovo damage ^ Ital. danno. 
vTeXrrrApoucn to enjoy < ItaL deUttare. 
xrry|V6 , vt6 For -trive, t6 . 
vTorrepdpeo to use, employ ^ Ital. adoperare. 

6 or ^ Ital. 0. 

6yyi6 ounce < Byz. oO^dt and Ital. onda. 

6w<rrap^iT£ honestly, sincerely Ital. onestamente. 

6p6ivid order, standard. Byz. 

TTdwa cream panna. 

TTApra part < Ital. parU. 

TTOCTa Indedinable, and almost always in phrases Traoa els (gen. iraaa ’voO < 

evou (§v6s)), TToaa Xofjs» ’noxsa iiipoc. TTSaa |i7TOU|i7rap8i£pT)s is unusual. 

Tftjdpco to weigh < Ital. pesare. 

■1^320 piece of artillety < Ital. peuo. 

Cgcn. -rreXdyou). Transitiondl between classical form and modem dialect ir^Xayo, 
-rreXctyou. 

mplKoXo danger ^ Ital. pericolo. 

ireppUpa perrier, stone-shot cannon Ven. petriera. Ital. But r/: French 

•ntp^mrlocnuo quite perfect < Ital. perfettissimo. 

Trtp 96pT3a by force < Ital. perforza. 

•mvtdnra pot, cauldron ^ Ital. pignatta. 

ttMo more. The relation of the six forms found in the Manual is irhko -► mXfo (inyXEo) 

- ► TTiXid (inXidv) (myXid), of which the spellings with y may be regarded as an attempt 
(m the Itah^ convention) to represent the softening of the lambda as it disappeared to 
give the modern m 6 . Zac. 7nXi6. In this text they are often used as an indeclinable 
adjective, e.g. toC/j trXio dvepobrrovs, * most men 
TTdXpepn, irodXp^Ti gunpowder < Byz. iroCfXpepis, Ital. polvere. 

TTOwra point < Ital. punta. 

Trpd^a. Trpopdpco test, to test Ital. prooa, prooare. 

jSderos level, scraped flat ^ Ital. raso. 
phyouXet rule, method. Byz. 

^EK.6v.a trunnions (projections where the barrel of a gun is supported) < Ven. rechioni. Ital. 
orecchtom. ' 

^rrrdpa redoubt, defetue ^ Ital. riparo. 
pk<rTO rest, remainder ^ Ital, resto. 
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acnodiTO little bag ^ Ital. saccketto. 
adKpo type of mortar^ soktr ^ Ital. sagro. 

CToXJuiTpio, ffoXplTpio saltpetre ^ Ven. salnitrio^ salmistro. Ital. salnitro. 

OEyvidXo points sign ^ Ital. segnale. 
pointy maxk ^ Ital. segno. 

oeyoOvTO according to ^ Vcn. segondo. Ital. secondo. 

9Eppipo|ion to make me of Ital. servirsi. 

oerd^ adjmted, well-fixed \ Ven. setar. Ital. assettare. 

oiyoupdpco to make safe ^ Ital. sicurare. But note alyoupos safe. Byz. 

oxopTTlXXo chisel ^ Ital. scarpello. 

cxapT6T30, oKopToOr^o roll (of doth) ^ Vcn. scartozzO‘ Ital. scartoccio. 

OKo^ero, oxcx9»5dirovXo little trough ^ Vcn. scqfeta (itself from oxd^os): jk<x9(5iov. 
crdpra sort ^ Ital. sorta. 

OTfdyos string. Byz. 

oTOipa 56 pos ramrod ^ oroi^djco, with Ital. termination. 

<T9iAdT30 waste string ^ Ven. sfilazzL Ital. sfilacci. 

CT9opT3d6os strained, forced Ital. sforzato. 

TcryidpXo For Ital. tagliarb, * cut it \ 

Ttid^ri sulphur. For T€id9i ^ ^1691. The feminine form is recorded from Epirus {MNE 
II 56). 

Ti^ For Ti^s. 

TOKKdpco to touch ^ Ital. toccare. The impersonal TOtcKdpci is Cretan. 

ToOpa For Tchpa. 

Tpdrro moment, time ^ Ital. traito. 

TpoCrrra For TpCriro. 

TpvTTouXiTja fire-vent (where the match is applied to the charge). 

OyTiXdrrrra subtlety. Mistake for vpiXornTa. 

9aXK6vi, 9c^ovhTo two types of mortars, falcon and falconet. In this sense ^ Ital. falcone, 
falconetto. 

900^61630^ difficult, troublesome ItvX.fastidioso. 

9arT3tdv action, battle ^ Jtsd.fazzione. 

9iv^^ to refine ^ Ital. finare. 

90VTdKio sediment ^Wtn.fondachio. Itzl.fondaccio. 

9o0\rn end, extreme part ^ Byz. 9oCAn:o5. 

90uaTdyvio fustian ^ \x.d\. jfustagno. 
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A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY OF ACHAEA 


Among the seven nations inhabiting the Peloponncsc, Herodotus ^ counts the Achaeans 
third. They were, he says, natives of the Pcioponnese, but no longer living in their own land. 
Elsewhere * he says that the lonians of Asia Minor were divided into twelve cities because 
formerly when they lived in the Pcioponnese they were divided into twelve parts, which twelve 
divisions were maintained by the Achaeans who expelled them. This story was certainly 
believed generally by lonians and Achaeans alike in the fourth century b.c.,* and is accepted 
by Polybius, Strabo, and Pausanias,* who add that the Achaean leader was Tisamenos, son of 
Orestes. Perhaps when the Homeric Catalogue of Ships was composed Achaea was ruled by 
princes claiming descent from Agamemnon, some of whose followers 

‘YirspTiofTiv -re Kod erf-ntn^v rowdeoaov 
neAA^vriv t* sIxov, ^6 ’ Afyiov dn9iv£|io»rro 
AlyioAdv T* 4 vi irdirra Kol <4119' ‘EXiKrjv cOpeTov. * 

The date of Ogygcs, named as the last king, is uncertain, but there is no evidence that the land 
was ruled by kings at the time when the western colonies were founded. The princes named 
by Pausanias are surely fictitious,* but the tradition of a separate dynasty, that of Preugenes 
and his son Patreus, suggests that Western Achaea, the area not mentioned by Homer, may have 
formed a separate kingdom. The later writers (strangely) contradict Homer, though they do 
not confess to doing so; probably neither account is wholly correct. The boundaries of the 
kingdom of Mycenae in the ‘ Catalogue ’ are too strange to be accepted, but on the other hand 
the later story seems to rest on little more than the division of Achaea into twelve parts and the 
supposed connection between Helike and Poseidon Helikonios.'^ 

Modern archaeological research has shown that Achaea, including the territory west of 
Helike which Homer does not mention, was culturally part of the Mycenaean sphere of in¬ 
fluence,® but this docs not prove that it was politically dependent onMycenae. The evidence 

I am molt grateful to Miss $. Benton for su^^esting to me this su^ect for study; to Mr. T. J. Dunbabin for continual 
advice and encouragement, and for reading and greauy improving me lint draft of this paper; to Mr. J. M. Cot^, for 
his advice and help while I was working at the Bridsn School at Athens; to Professor G. R. Manton and Mr. J. R. Hamilton 
of the Univenicy of Otago for various suggestions, and to Mr. E. S. G. Robinson and Professor F. W. Walbank for their 
advice. 

The stalf of the Library of the Univertity of Otago have shown me the gratest kitMiaess; it is in no way their fault 
chat mv references to the works of other scholars are to incMnplete. I was assisted in the purchase of books by a research 
grant from the University of New Zealand. 

‘ VIII 73. * I t45. * y. mfra. 

< Polybnis II 41. Strabo Vni 7, 1. Pausanias Vlf i ff. •/fiod II 573-3. ‘Vlld, 2. 

* Miuiro, JHS LIV 117. One might add that there were riven called Sdinus near AWon and near Ephesus (Strabo 
VIII 7,5). 

Wdamowitz (o. B. Btrl. 1906, 60, n. 2) suggests that the Peloponnesian Achaeans adopted their name when thn com¬ 
bined into a League arKl sent out colonies. Hence the idea arose that their land was the true Achaea, the original home 
of the Greek settlen in Asia Minor, whom he simposes to have still called themselves Achaeans. 

This does not explain the form the legend imally took; all versions are ouite clear that Pelopoxuiesian Achaea was not 
the true home of the Achaean race and was original called Aigialos or Aigtsuia (Frazer, ooteon Pausanias VII i, z) before 
taking iu name from the people who drove the lonians out, at the time of the Dorian invasions. 

Moreover, if the Achaeans first adopted that name at the end of the eighth century, they would have been looked on 
as upstarts by the lonians, even if the latter claimed to be Achaeans, and the evidence produced by Wilamowitz does not 
prove chat they did. 

Aristarchus (Ez^wi. Megn. 547) connects Poseidon Helikooios with Helikon, not Helik^ doubtless correctly. 

• Kyparisses in PAB 1925-^, 43-7 and 130-ij 1927, 5a; 1928, zio-19; 1929, 8^t; 1930, 81-8; 193Z, 71-3; 
1932, 57 - 6 t;. »M 3 , 90-3; * 934 ..” 4 - 5 » * 935 . 7 o-i; * 93 ^. 95-95 * 937 , 84 - 93 ; * 938 , ziB^; i 939 , *<> 3 - 8 ; * 940 , 3 *. 
I have Qcammed the vases from these excavations, which are now in the Museum at Patras, but am not qualified to give 
an opinion on them. A lull study, properiy illustrated, by some scholar who understands these matters is much to l:^ desir^. 
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of archaeology and linguistics does not confirm the ancient legends, but it is not strong enough 
to refute them. All that seems certain is that the inhabitants of the country in the Late Bronze 
Age had burial customs and pottery similar to those found in the rest of southern Greece at the 
time, and that Achaca was not spared by the upheavals that marked the beginning of the Iron 
Age.* That refugees from Achaca did in fact take part in the migration to Asia Minor seems 
to me likely: that the invaders were led by a prince expelled from Argos and Lacedaemon by 
the Dorians is just possible. The insistence of the Spartan royal house in historical times on 
its descent (real or imagined) from the Mycenaean dynasty is well known, and Pausanias (V 
4 > 3) that the people of Elis aficr the conquest had invited the great-grandson of Orestes 

and a few Achacans from Hclike to live among them. It seems quite likely that the invaders, 
whose descendants were so anxious to claim connection with the earlier possessors of the 
land, may sometimes have combined with the native chieflains and their peoples. The story of 
Tisamcnos was later —perhaps in 417 b.c. —used by the Spartans for their own purposes, and 
his bones, like those of Orestes his father before him, were carried off to Sparta. There 
seems to have I«cn a certain connection, perhaps even blood-relationship, between Achacans 
and Arcadians in historical times, enough to lend colour to the claim of the former to have 
been original inhabitants of the Pcloponnese, though not enough to substantiate it. The 
Arcadians and Achacans who formed more than half of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand made 
common cause against the rcst.^^ Callmcr suggests that the Olympic victor Philippos, described 
by Pausanias as ’Ageiv b< TTsAAdvas, may have come from the Achaean Pcllcnc, but this is surely 
impossible.^* The remaining evidence is very slight. Eponymous heroes for Helikc, Aigion, 
and possibly Leontion arc named among the sons of Lykaon.'* Lycophron preserves or 
invents a tradition that colonists from Olcnos, Dymc, and Bura were among the Greeks who 
settled in Cyprus, and the place name Kcryncia occurs in that island and in Achaca. 

Wherever the Achacans may originally have come from, they were established along the 
northern coast of the Pcloponnese at the beginning of Greek history. Their twelve ‘ divisions 
as listed by Herodotus,*® were Pellene over against Sicyon, Aigai, Aigeira, Bura, Hclike, Aigion, 
Rhypes, Patrai, Pharai, Olcnos, Dymc, and Tritaia. This list is repeated by Strabo,*® whose 
account of the country does not seem to be based on personal knowledge. By the time of 
Polybius *’ Aigai, Rhypes, Hclike, and Olcnos had disappeared; the first two, which may have 
been abandoned during the troubled fourth century, are replaced in his list by the hill fortresses 

j {oP- ^.) considert that the Peloponnesian Achaeana were of the same stock as the Aetoliana, Locrians, 

fhociana. He adds {ieia., end of note 2) that '^Der Achiernamie iat genau ao leer wic dcr Hellenenname, auaaer in 
Phthia . But a real connection between the Achaeana of Phthia and those of the Peloponnese seems quite possible. Buck 

Di^u 7) believtt that the historic Achaeana tpoke a Weit Greek dialect, that is, one related to the speech of Elis. 
But there is very litde evidence, and what there is comes from Magna Craeda, not Achaea proper (ibid. 10 note;. 

I have been unable to obtain access to the Handbuch dtr griechtsehtn DiaUklt ofThxxmb and Rieckers (ed. a, 193a, 236-34) 
cited Iw Callmer (Audim cur GaehicMt Arkaduns 45) for the opinion that ‘ in historis^er Zeit spricht man hier {in Achacai 
einen dorischen Dialekt. Aber man darf vermuten, dass es auch eine mit dem ArkacUs^en verwirndte Mundart gab.' 
Nob^y regarded the Achacans as true Dorians; note Pausanias's explanation (VII6, 4) of their neutrality during the 
Persian wan. Strabo (VIII t, a) says that after the expulsion of the lonians only members of the Dorian and Aeolian races 
were left in the ^loponnese, whose inhabitants, except for the Arcadians and people of Elis who spoke pure Aeolic, spoke 
a mixture of Doric and Aeolic. The Achaeana he calls an Aeolic tribe, so he regards them at spealung Aeolic with a Doric 
accent. 

** Pausanias VII 1,8. 

dfuidrifVIa,9ff. ManyoftheArcadiaiuwerenearneighboursofAchaea,e.g.AgasiasofStyniphaloi,Sophamct<is 
ofStymphalos, Kleanor ofOrchomcnos. 

* Callmcr, op. fit. 46; Pausanias VI 8,5: see Frazer's note. Niese, in//rrmer XXXIV 549 ff., discussesan inscription 
from Mi^aia on the Maeander, dated 207-0 n.c. (Kem, Inschriflen om Moffusia, no. 38; Kttenberger, SylJ. II* no. 550; 

I* no. 258) in which ‘ Pellana Karyneia (« Kcryrteia), and Tritaia are numbered among ‘ the other Arcamans ’. Which¬ 
ever ‘ Pellene' may be the one refcired to here, tne mention of Keryneia and Tritaia shows that at this time there was not 
felt to be any great racial difference between the Achacans and the Arcadians with whom they were unit^ politically. 

** Apollodorui III 8, i; Callmer, cp. tit. 45 ff. 

** Altxatidra 586 f.; Strabo XIV 6, 3; Culmer, op. tit. 33. *• Herodotus I 195. 

“ Strabo Vfll 7, 4. »» Polybius 11 41, 7 (see BOlte in RE XVII 2438 ff.). 
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of Keryneia and Lcontion, but the fate of Helikc, engulfed in the sea after an earthquake in 
373 B.C., preserved its memory, and he also records the name of Olenos, presumably because it 
was still inhabited at the time when the old League was dissolved. Pausanias,^® who travelled 
through Achaea from West to Blast, omits Patrai, which in his time was a Roman colony, from 
his list, and replaces it by Keryneia; otherwise he agrees with Herodotus. 

The Achaean cities may be conveniently divided into four groups—the hill fortresses of 
Eastern Achaea, the cities in and round the central plain, the cities of the western seaboard, 
outside the straits of Rhion, and the inland cities, near the borders of Elis. In the first group 
are included Pellene, Aigai, Aigcira, Bura, and Keryneia. From the great mountain masses 
of Cyllene and Aroania (Khelmos) long spurs of limestone run northward to the coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Between these spurs the rivers, which for the most part flow the whole 
year round, have carved out of the soft rock valleys, flanked by cliffs, often hundreds of feet high 
and quite unscaleable. Tributary streams, coming down at right angles to the main valleys, 
break these cliffs and subdivide the rock spurs into almost isolated blocks, which increase in 
height from a few hundred feet near the sea to two or three thousand at the point where they 
detach themselves from the main mountain masses. These higher blocks arc covered in fir 
forest; on the lower hills, where the ground is not too precipitous to support vegetation, grow 
pine-trees and oaks (the latter usually reduced to scrub). Wherever possible, the sides of the 
valleys arc cleared for vineyards and patches of barley, and on the more open hillsides goats 
and sheep are pastured. 

At each v^ley mouth the rivers have pushed out deltas; these small coastal plains now 
support valuable groves of oranges, lemons, and loquats. Between them, the hills come right 
down to the water’s edge. Communication is today, as it was in the time of Pausanias and 
probably long before, by a main road along the coast—a road easily blocked at each of the 
itrvens where the hills approach the sea—from which side tracks climb the various valleys. 
These paths (for they are nothing more) cross the long north-to-south ridges wherever there is a 
practicable saddle, and a well-girt man may travel from ridge to ridge without descending to 
the sea, but heavy traffic goes by the coast, and may be controlled by any power with an ade¬ 
quate naval force in the Gulf. 

The Achaean cities were built on the tops of the rock spurs. Pellene, lying farthest to the 
east, is cut off from the others by the chain of hills which runs out to Cape Avgo, and it is 
significant that its territory is nowadays included in the Nome of Corinthia and Argolis, not 
Achaea. From the height of Pellene the traveller looks south to Arcadia or cast to Sicyon 
rather than westward, and an easy route (that followed by the modern motor road to Trik- 
kala) leads to Stymphalos, Phcncos, and Orchomcnos. TTic port of Pellene, Aristonautai,^* 
lay in a westward continuation of the Sicyonian plain, from which it was separated only by the 
shallow river Sythas. 

West of Cape Avgo, a second maritime plain lies at the mouth of the Krathis river. This 
plain was anciently shared by the dtics of Aigai and Aigcira: the latter, strongly situated on a. 
hilltop, retained its importance until the time of Pausanias and later, and its site is still marked 

>• Pausanias VIJ 6, i. 

** Leake ( TratMt m tht Mprea III 390 ff.) is certainly right in placing Aristonautai at Kamares, west of the Sythas, 
rather than at Xylokastro, which, being east of the river, is in Sicyonian territon, and has, moreover, no ancient remains 
to speak of, while those at Kamares are considerable. {[C^pare Frazer, note on nusanias VII26,13.) The difficulty that 
Kamares lies less than 190 stades from the port of Aigeira is resolved by placing this port near the modem railway station of 
Aigcira, where there are ancient remairu, including a considerable stretch of ancient foundation immediately south of the 
track, and tiles and potsherds in the fields. The open beadi along this part of the coast might afford facilities for ancient 
navigation. Frazer (note on Pausanias VII 36, t) follows Leake {op. cit. Ill 386 ff.) in placing the port of Aigdra rather 
farther east, at the promontory now called Mavra Utharia; here, too, there are andent remains, but the distance from Bura 
to the west is too great and from Kamares to the east too small; moreover, the coast it rocky. 
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by impressive ruins.*® Aigai, famous from remote antiquity for its temple of Poseidon, seems 
to have attained commercial importance earlier than its neighbours. Its fifth-century silver 
pieces arc the earliest known Achaean coins.** Later the inhabitants deserted the site, through 
weakness, says Pausanias,** and were united with the people of Aigcira. The city stood by the 
banks of the Krathis, but there are now no remains which would enable its site to be fixed pre¬ 
cisely. Its position in the rich maritime plain accounts both for its early prosperity and for 
its later abandonment in favour of a more readily defensible place. 

The headwaters of the Krathis are in Arcadia, and its valley furnishes a beautiful and 
comparatively easy route (followed by most modem visitors to the Styx) to the territory of 
Nonakris, from which hill tracks lead to other North Arcadian towns. The two remaining 
cities of the eastern group, Bura and Keryneia, stand some distance back from the sea in 
positions of great strength on top of the precipitous spurs which flank the valley of the Kcry- 
nites or River of Kalavryta, Bura lying to the cast of the river, Keryneia to the west. The 
river valley shuts in just south of a line connecting the two cities to a magnificent gorge which 
was certainly quite impassable before the track of the railway to Kalavryta was blasted out of 
the rock. But a mule-path (in Leake’s day the main route between Kalavryta and Aigion) ** 
skirts the hills above the cast side of the valley to a point below the gorge, where it crosses to the 
western spur, and passes over a high saddle immediately under the walls of Keryneia. Thence 
it descends north-westward into the central plain. Near Kalavryta stood in antiquity the 
small Arcadian town of Kynaitha,''notorious for the massacre described in Polybius IV 17-21. 
It is unlikely that the territory of either Bura or Keryneia extended farther inland than the gorge 
of the Kerynites, the whole of whose upper valley must have belonged to Kynaitha. Bura 
apparently owned the valley of the Buraikos, the small river which lies below the city to the 
cast, and Keryneia may have acquired a share in the central plain after the destruction of 
Helike, to which city it was probably originally subordinate. Pausanias ** attributes its rise 
to the arrival of refugees from Mycenae in the middle of the fifth century b.c. 

West of the mouth of the Kerynites the country opens out into a wide and rich coastal 
plain, the economic, and at most periods the political, centre of Achaea. To the south-west 
rises the great bulk of Panachaikos, which terminates the chain of mountains stretching across 
the northern Peloponnese. Connecting Panachaikos with Aroania is a tangled mass of lower 
hills, which forms the watershed between the rivers flowing northward through the coastal 
plain to the Corinthian gulf and the Peiros, which flows westward to the open sea. 

On the seaward edge of the plain lay Helike, famous for its temple and image of Poseidon. 
The tradition already referred to, that Helike was the last stronghold of the lonians and the 
resting-place of the bones of Tisamenos, points to its having been the capital of the kings. After 
its destruction, its political importance was transferred to Aigion, which, more securely situated 
on a high bluff overlooking the sea, remains to this day a considerable city, though it also has 
frequently suffered from earthquakes. A few miles inland, on a low hill near the south-west 
edge of the plain, stood Rhypes.** 

** A plan of Aigeira is included in the report on the Austrian excavations of the site (Walter, Ojh XIX-XX (1919), 
Beiblatt, mx. 5^-42). See also Frazer's note on Pausanias VII 26, t. 

^manias (VII 95, 13), though be did not actually see the temple of Poseidon, believed that this was the Aigai of 
Iliad VIII aog. Strabo (VllI 7,4) mentions the temple. On the coins of Aigai see Head {HN* 4»2), who dates the serica 
from c. 500 to e. 370 ».c. Fricdliinder {^eiischnfi fir /furnwruaik V 5 ff.) attributes these coins to the Achaean Aigai because 
of the alphabeticsd form of their imeriptions and the style of their design. 

** vll 95,19, Leake, ap. eit. 175 and 394-6; Frazer, note on Pausanias VII 35,11. The remains of antiquity observed 
by Leake near the' Khan of Akrata ' have now disappeared. 

** Leake made this journey more than once: Traods in tht Mortall m ft. ** VII 95, 5-6. 

The site was first correctly identified by von Duhn {AM III 66). Traces of walb, foundations of hotises, and frag¬ 
ments of column drums were $ul to be seen in the summer of 1951, but the hill is now covered with vineyards, whose 
cultivation is fast obliteradng Ae traces of antiquity. 
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The watershed between this plain and the Pciros valley may be traversed on foot, though 
not easily. It was guarded in the time of Herodotus by the city of Tritaia, and in the Hellenis¬ 
tic age Leontion, also in this district, achieved independence. Pharai, in the Peiros valley, 
should also be numbered among the inland towns of Achaea.** 

The route across the watershed is the shortest one between the central Achaean plain and 
the northern frontiers of Elis. (The raid on Aigion described in Polybius V 94 must have 
crossed these hills; a march through Kynaitha and above the Kerynites valley would have 
brought the invaders under the walls of Keryneia.) 

West of the central plain, the foothills of Panachaikos approach the coast, though the passes 
arc nowhere as narrow as in Eastern Achaea. There arc no considerable rivers, but the land 
is scored by the wide, stony beds of winter torrents coming down off the mountain. The 
sandy promontory of Drepanon is the most northerly point of the Pcloponncse. A few miles 
farther west Rhion and the corresponding cape of Antirrhion guard the straits at the entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf. Some five miles south-west of Rhion is the important seaport of 
Patras, occupying the site of the ancient Patrai at the seaward extremity of one of the north¬ 
western spurs of Panachaikos. South of Patras is a wide, fruitful plain, scarred by the broad, 
stony bed of the torrent Glaukos, and beyond this is another line of foothills, separating the 
territory of the ancient Patrai from that of Olenos and Dyme. These, the last two Achaean 
cities, stood one on each side of the mouth of the Peiros. The former, shut in between the sea 
and the mountains, had ceased to exist in Hellenistic times, but Dyme, whose territory included 
the plain country on the borders of Elis, was one of the original states of the revived League,*’ 
and survived the Roman conquest to become a settlement for reformed pirates in the time of 
Pompey the Great.** 

The early political history *® of the country is summarised by Polybius as follows: After 
the expulsion of the kings the Achacans changed their form of government to a democracy; 
thereafter, until the rcig;n of Alexander and Philip, through various turns of fortune, they always 
endeavoured to preserve their common constitution in democracy. This statement, placing 
the origin of the united and democratic Achaean League in remote antiquity, requires critic^ 
examination.** 

That Herodotus and Thucydides regularly speak of Achaea as a geographical unit and the 
Achaeans as a nation ** proves nothing about their political organisation. Arcadia and Ionia 
arc frequently spoken of in the same way, but neither had developed a federal constitution in 
the fifth century b.c. It will perhaps be simplest to consider briefly the nature of the Achaean 
constitution in Hellenistic times and then to see how far the notices of the Achacans in earlier 
history seem to point to the existence of a similar League.** 

The members of the Hellenistic League, while enjoying equality one with the other ** 

*• Cf. Pausanias VII 22, to. It is hard to see why Herodotus (I 145) says that Triuia is the only inland Achaean 
City. Pellene, Bura, and probably Rhypes must have possessed land on the coast; but Pharai lia well inland, and Dyme 
and Olenos seem to cut It on from all outlet to the sea. ** Polybius II 41,1. 

*• Strabo VIII7,5; Autarch, Pm^WXXVIII; Appiut,MUJtridalu 

*• For a fuller discussion of topographical questions, sec Frazer's notes to Pausanlas, Book VII; Ernst Meyer, Frlo- 
pomtsischt IVandtruijM 111 tf. Professor Meyer publishes plans of the existing remains of several Achaean cities, and has 
setUed beyond doubt the problem of the positions of Dyme, Olenos, Keryneia, and Bura. (I would my^f regard the 
question of the sites oTTritaia and Leontion as still open.) 

” II 41. The phrase Tfls 'AXt^&vSpew xsl 6vwTday seems a strange one. [Demosthenes] XVII 10 

blames Alexander for the suppression of democracy in Pellene and the establishment of the wicked tyrant Chiuroo (on 
whom see Athenaeus XI509). But there seems to be no authority in the manuscripts of Polybius for reading toO OiXlwirw 

” See also J. A O. Larsen s paper on the Early Achaean Lea^e (Studut PresaUdto £>. M. Rciwon I 707-81 a) 

*• Larsen, op. dr. 797 n. 4. 

»• Many of my references are drawn from Freeman's/fid«i74/'fhfrrdI^nnimnt,Vol. I. »• Polybius II 38, 8. 
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and freedom in the regulation of their internal affairs and in the appointment of their own 
magistrates,** submitted their foreign policy and the control of their armed forces to the 
federation as a whole. It is clear from the oath taken on the occasion of the entry of Orcho- 
mcnos into the League *• that the citizens of each of the member cities ‘ became Achacans *; 
what is not clear is whether local citizenship was interchangeable, for example, whether a 
dtizen of Pellcne could qualify, by residence or the possession of property, for a voice in the 
internal affairs of Aigeira. Probably in the Hellenistic age, when honorary citizenships were 
so freely granted to athletes, physicians, and all manner of distinguished people, this was not a 
matter of much importance. Any Achaean seems to have been able to own property in any 
city of the League; this right was taken away by Mummius when he put down the Greek 
confederacies.** Supreme control of the external and military policy of the League was 
vested in an Assembly, theoretically composed of all Achaean citizens, whose regular meetings 
were held at Ai^on,” apparently twice each year.*® It was the part of the Assembly to elect 
the federal officia^, of whom the most important were the generals, to direct them as to their 
policy during their term of office,** and to vote supply.** The generals were originally two in 
number; ** this may reflect the arrangements of the earlier league, but there is no evidence on 
this point, and indeed none for the existence of any federal officers in early times, and so I think 
it irrelevant to describe those of the later league here. 

Special meetings of the Assembly could be held at places and times appointed by the 
generals, but apparently such meetings could discuss only the particular business for which they 
were summoned.** Within the Assembly voting was by cities, not by a simple majority of 
those present. As Freeman points out, cities would be represented in fact, whatever the theory 
of the constitution, by their wealthier and more energetic citizens. But no system of elected 
representation was ever developed. 

Foreign states dealt with the League as a whole, and the individual states were supposed 
neither to send nor to receive ambassadors. Thus Rome was bound by treaty to deal with 
the League as such, not with its individual members.** (This provision was frequently violated.) 
The agreement by which Orchomenos was admitted to the League was made between the 
Achacans, represented by the officers of the League, on the one hand, and the people of Orcho¬ 
menos, represented by their magistrates, on the other. Such being the general outline of 
the constitution of the Hellenistic League, it remains to be seen whether the notices of the 
Achaean cities in earlier history reflect a similar organisation or not. 

The Achacans first achieve historical importance as the founders of cities in Southern 
Italy.** Thucydides (II 66, i) says that the people of Zacynthus were colonists of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Achacans, but this settlement seems to date from before the Trojan War, not from 

** Polybius IV i&—polemarchsatKynaitha. Plutarch, XrAfvf XLIV 3: Aratus is chosen oTpetrny^t of Argos. 

** Colliu-Bechtel, ^DI II 1634 (”* V 9, 344). 

” Aratus of Sicyon owned a house at Corinth (Plutarch, Aralus XLI, CUrnmus XIX). 

** PausaniasVII 16,^. 

** 189 B.c.; Livy jpCXVIII 29. Aymard (‘ Le rfilc politique du sanctuiure f<idiral sichaien Milanget Franz 

Cumont 17 ff.) holds that by this time the old sanctuary of Zctis (a. p. 80 and note 77 infra) had long been abandoned as a 
meeting-place, and that at the time when the double generalship was abolished the place of assembly was moved into the 
Ai^i^l^Some such theory is necessary to support his view that the League originated as a religious body and later 

** Polybius XXXVIII 11,5. 

Ibid. Kritolaos tells the Roman ambassadors that he can do nothing without the auembly. But obviously the 
of responsibility which a Ecneral vras prepared to take on himself must have vari^ with the individual. 

** Pluurch, Aratus XXXVIII 3. Polybius IV 60, a refers to retj wi»6c ileyopAt. Note alto that the various members 
01 the league struck a federal coinage, though the individual mints put their own marks on their own products. 

** Polybius II 43, 

** Livy XXXI 25. ‘ Non licere Inibus Achaeorum de alits rebus referre quam propter quas convocati eisent.’ 
Pausanias VII 9, 4. ^nbabin, Tba Grubs 24 ff. 
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the lime of the colonies in Magna Graecia. Sybaris, the first of these, was founded by Is of 
Helikc probably in 720 b.c. The city lay between'rivers named Sybaris and Krathis, the 
one called after a spring near Bura, the other after the river on which Aigai stood.** From 
this it appears that several of the Achaean cities took part in the enterprise, but it cannot be 
assumed that they acted as a federation, for there were Troizenians as well as Achaeans among 
the original settlers.** The story of the foundation of Croton in about 708 b.c.*® is more 
instructive.** Myskellos of Rhypes went to Delphi to ask concerning the begetting of children. 
The oracle ordered him first to found Croton, and since he did not understand, told him how 
to find his way there. He went to examine what the god had given him, but saw Sybaris, 
which was already founded, and returned to ask permission to settle there. The god dismissed 
him with orders to take what he was given and be thankful. 

The story bears a strong resemblance to the bettcr*known one of the foundation of Cyrene.** 
In both, the hero visits Delphi to enquire about a private matter, is bidden by the god to found 
a colony, is ignorant of the way, but after a false start eventually reaches his destined home. 

I would not, however, regard the story of Myskellos as a later invention; it is supported, as 
Dunbabin points out, by the coinage of Croton.*® 

Croton was founded nearly a century earlier than Cyrene. I conclude that conditions in 
eighth-century Achaca were similar to those in seventh-century Thera and that the oracle 
found the same remedy for both. We are expressly told that things went ill with Thera until 
the god*s orders were obeyed; perhaps both (^enc and Croton were founded to relieve short¬ 
ages caused by over-population. The words of the oracle (‘ Apollo will give you children. 
But he bids you to found Croton first ’) might also be taken to support this view. 

There is nothing to suggest a concerted effort on the part of the Achaean cities. The 
instructions of the god were given to Myskellos as an individual, not to the commonwealth of 
the Achaeans. Moreover, if the Achaean cities had already been federated, their colonies 
might have been expected to form a similar federation. (It is not clear whether Myskellos 
wanted to combine with the settlers he found at Sybaris, or to expel them.) 

It is possible that Aigion had a share in the foundation of Croton; otherwise it is hard to 
see why Caulonia, generally supposed to be a Crotoniate foundation,®* should have taken 
Typhon of Aigion as its founder.*® It is remarkable that Is, Myskellos, and Typhon all come 
from cities in Central Achaea. Lycophron ( 1 . 922) prophesies the death of Philoctetes at the 
hand of AOooves TTtTkXi'ivioi, but as he always wraps his meaning up in periphrases this is very 
poor evidence for Pellene having had a share in the Italian colonics. The story that Achaeans 
from Pellene colonised Scionc »• after the Trojan War is clearly part of a different tradition 
from that of Tisamcnos and the expulsion of the lonians. It seems to rest on no more than the 
similarity between the names of Pellene and Palicne. 

Larsen believes that the existence of these colonies indicates that the Achaeans had 
once been the trade rivals of Corinth. There is, however, little evidence for Achaean com¬ 
merce. Dunbabin ** notes that Sicilian wheat had been introduced into Achaca at least as 
early as the fourth century b.c. Pindar mentions bronze prizes given by the Achaean cities: 


Strabo VI 1, 13. 

I! ?**:®*^! ^ 7 . 3 ; Herodotus I 145, Pausanias VII 35, ii and VIII 15, o. 

« *303* 29 - •• Dunbabin, ep. tU. *6. ^ ^ 

Strabo names Antiochus as his source. Theassoda- 

op. eii. a 16. Tbeophnstus, HP VIII 4,4. 
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this may point to a local metal-working industry." Strabo •» speaks of cloaks made at a village 
PeUene, lying between Pellene and Aigion, which were given as prizes iv toIs <iy&n tL 
g:ames referred w are clearly the local ones, known to Pindar and still continued in Pausanias’s 
ume, though with money prizes. But the fame of the cloaks was more than local." In the 
fifth cen^ry the country seems to have been prosperous: Aigai coined silver ** and Pellene 
could afford a chryselephantine statue." A connection-perhaps mainly senUmcntal- 
between Achaea and the colonics is proved by the story of the arbitration after the overthrow 
^ existence of a distinct Achaean form of the alphabet is also 

significant. AU this docs not prove, or even suggest, that Achaea was one of the great centres 
of Greek commerce in ^e eighth century b.c., or even later. Certainly Myskcllos, ignorant 
as he ww of conditions m the west, was no trader. And the stories of Sybarite luxury point to 
connections with Miletus, Rhodes, and Sicyon rather than with the mother country.*® But 
perhaps the strongest proof that the economy of Achaea was agricultural, not commercial, is 
the reputation for justice and political stability enjoyed by the Achaeans.*’ 

The archaeological evidence from both Italy and the Pcloponnesc is very slight.®* In¬ 
deed, the absence of archaic and classical remains from Achaea is so striking that I myself 
doubt whether some of the * divisions ’ of the Achaean nation consisted of more than groups 
of scattered villages in Herodotus’s time. That such a group of villages could be a member 
of the Hellenistic league appears from the history of Patrai, whose people, according to Pau- 
sanias, were dispersed into vill^es throughout their territory as a result of the losses which they 
sustained in repulsing the Gallic invasion of 279 b.c.** Certainly Patrai was a city, not a group 
of villages, in 419 b.c.’* And the synoecism of Helikc and Bura must have taken place before 
373 B.c. Again, the remains of Rhypes, such as they arc, belong to the fifth century, by my 
judgement. At Pellene, Aigeira, Aigion, and Patrai the activity of later builders (continued 
at the last two placM until the present day) may well have obliterated earlier remains. But at 
least no Achaean city shows on the surface any trace of having been a considerable place in 
archaic times. Strabo states in one place that ‘ the lonians lived in villages (kcoutiS6v) but 
the Achacans founded cities in another ’* that ‘ each of the twelve divisions (pspiScs) con¬ 
sisted of seven or eight communities (Sfjiioi) I do not accept the suggestion that the synoe- 

...” ^ D. M. Robinion in AjfA XLVI I7a IT. and Payne, J</C 316, on a possible connection between 

AigiMud the Trebemichtc bronzes; also the present wnter^sficonsiiMu amt Aformutii, 154-171. 

VUI 7, 5. There u some variation in the manuscripts. Strabo probably wrote AJytow. though McrcfO Alyo* mi 
n^cs more sense, since to say that the village lay * between Aigion and Pellene ’ would that it might be 
anywhere m extern Ach^. Perhaps what Strabo reaUy meant was that it lay between Pellene and Aigeira, but be does 



: venion is correct 


Aigeira: geonaphical consideratiozu make it certain that this venio 
For full raerences, see Frazer’s note on Pausaniai VII 37,4. 

II •• Pausanias VII 37, 3. ** Polybius II39,4. 

T 1- punbabin, op. eU. 151, 363 a. 1, Mr. Dunbabin also calls my attention to the use of the Achaean alphabet in 
Ithaca m the scN^th century (c/. Miss L. H. Jeffery in BSA XLIII Ss, $9). He points out that pottery found m Ithaca 
suggests Aat the uland « Corinthian colony at the time (^. M. Robertson, BSA XLIII 133 Q ; at all events Corinth 

«eiiis to baw monopolised its trade such as it was. Ithaca may be an example of an outlying Achaean community, deperv 
dent upon Corinthian commerc^ though Robertson does not think so. 

•• Cf. Dunbabm, ^ «<..75 Compare also iiirf. 34, * Commerce (at Sybarii) must originally have been secondary to 
agncuiture , and 38, Phokians and Lokrians seem, like the Akhaians, to have come west seeking somewhere to live, not to 
Wde.’ •* Polybius II 39; Strabo VIII 7, I. ® 

” Dunbabin, 11^. a/,, especially 73,83, 325 (note the absence of the Achaean dries from the table), 346. 

From Achaea Itself a few geometric vases are known. I have not seen those discovered by Mr. ^phdropoulos at 
Lopcsi ne^ Pharai (Cook, Arehatdofji in Grtoct sw, 33 (*» JHS IJ^III no)), he kindly permitted me to study the 
come nts of me grave excavated ^ hun at Dervem below Mainousia (see J//5LXXII99). The style of these vases certainly 
betray backwardness and isolation, but they are, in my opinion at least, considerably earlier than the coloni^ period. 

** Pausanias VII 18,6. But see Frazer’s note on the passage. 


Thucydides V 53. ” VIII 7, 4. 


passage. 

« VIII 7 . 3 . 
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cisms followed directly upon the expulsion of the lonians, but the passages arc of value as 

pointing to a definite tradition of village life. . . 

The foundation of the western colonies did not raise the Achaean cities to a position of 
importance. We know nothing of their history during the seventh and sixth centuries except 
for a number of obscure notices of a long-drawn war between Pcllene and Sicyon.” It was in 
this war that Orthagoras, first tyrant of Sicyon, rose to prominence, and the struggle continued 
into the reign of Cleisthencs. Pcilenc itself was taken and the wives and daughters of the 
citiaens violated. All the coastal plain must have been lost for a time, and it seems to have 
been after this war that the city was established on its inaccessible mountain-top. Professor 
Ernst Meyer believes that the subjugation and destruction of Donussa, the Homeric Gonoessa 
or Donoessa, by the Sicyonians, and the attack on Aigcira, when the Sicyonians were deceived 
by firebrands tied to the horns of goats, which they took for the torches of a relieving army, 
were incidents of this war, and this seems probable, though Pausanias places the affair of 
Aigcira in the time of the lonians. This war seems to have been quite unMnnected with the 
more ambitious schemes of Cleisthencs, and did not stop suitors from Sybaris and Siris coming 
to woo Agaristc. The Achacans do not seem to have co-operated very effectively with one 
another. 

We next hear of Achaca during the Persian invasion of Greece, when the whole nation 
remained neutral with a unanimity which suggests, though it docs not prove, that the Achacans 
had already come to some arrangement for concerting their foreign policy. That this arrange¬ 
ment was a democratic league, similar to that of Hellenistic times, appears from the story in 
Polybius of the Achaean mediation in Italy after the overthrow of the Pythagoreans. The 
exact date of this affair is uncertain.’® Some time afterwards, according to Polybius, the 
Italiote cities again showed their trust in the Achacans, when Croton, Sybaris, and Caulonia 
* endeavoured completely to copy the Achaean constitution ‘ First they appointed a com¬ 
mon sanctuary and precinct of Zeus Homarios, in which they held their meetings and debates, 
then, adopting the customs and laws of the Achacans, they resolved to conduct and manage 
their constitution according to them.’ As Polybius adds that this League was crushed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, it must have been formed some time before 39® almost certainly 

before 417 B.C., as in this year the Spartans reorganised the Achaean League, whose cities were 
henceforth oligarchically governed. Reverence for their mother country is a sufficient ex¬ 
planation for the Italiotcs* choice of the Achacans as arbitrators. The visit of Lysis the Pytha¬ 
gorean to Achaca is probably quite unconnected.’*' 

In the fifth century, then, the Achacans managed their affairs through a democratic league, 
whose meetings were held in a common sanctuary of Zeus.” It seems that the league did not 
grow up out of an Amphictyony, like those of Delphi or Kalauria, ’* or that of the Ionian cities 
of Asia.’* It was not a religious body, whose decisions sometimes had political importance, 

” Pet. Ojn. XI 1365 (Jacoby,fCr/f 105, no. a), aUo Pap. Oct. X 1341, III 2 ff. The account given by Aelian {Ver. 
Hist. VI1} of the capture of Pellene by Sicyon gives no clue to the <Ute. Wilamowitz {Hemts XLIV 474), reading n»XXtfyoa« 
for the corrupt ’Aw«XXoto» in Zenobius I 57, provides further evidence. (I owe these references to Ernst Meyer {RB XIX 
I 367, t. 9 .' Pcilenc').) ** Loc. cit. Pausanias VII 26, 2 and 13. 

’* Polybius II 39, 4, Strabo VIII 7, i, lamWichus, Vil. Pyth. 263. I formerly doubted this sto^, but have been 
converted tobeliefinttby Larsen (ep.at.) and comments (in prhute correspondence) by Dunbabin and Professor Walbank, 
for which I am most gratcfol. , , «. 

*• Perhaps about the middle of the fiAh ceoturN-. 1 have not seen von Fritt, fyihegarten Paiata tn Southtm Italy 7a ff., 
or Minar, PjrtACTefffln Pfliilicr 73 ff. lamolichus, Fit. 248-51. 

** Called ‘ Amanos' in the oath of the people of Orchomenos already quoted (note ^ rt^ra),' Homarios ‘ by Polybius 
and ‘ Homagyrios ’ by Pausanias (VII 24, 2). See also Famell, QsUs rftkt Gmk SteUsl 43, especially Note <j Ayma^, 
Mlleegts Oetme Marent 453 ff. Aymard points out that the various inscriptions do not determme whether the breathing 
>vas rough or smooth, and rejecu the view that the god was originally Zeiu Amarios, a god of the broad daylight. It is 
certainly easier to regard him as Hamarios or Homarios, a god ' qui adapte, qui rdunit ensemble * {ihul. 467). 

” Straba VIII 7, 373. ” E.g. Herodotus I 170, VI 7. 
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but a political body, which used the sanctuaiy of the god in the same way as the Athenians 
and dieir allies used the temple of Apollo at Dclos.*o It follows that the common temple and 
mecung-placc were important as such; not for any special sanctity that attached to one par¬ 
ticular spot. While the Lea^e consisted merely of Achaean cities, it was naturaUy most con- 
vcnient to hold the meetings in the central plain, and accordingly, in Hellenistic times the place 
of assembly w^ Aigion. Pausanias « implies that before the earthquake of 373 it was Hclikc 
or at least in the terntory of Hclike, and this seems reasonable in view of the early imporunce 
of the place. Whether the sanctuary lay between Hclikc and Aigion and was transferred to 
Aigion after the disaster,” or whether the Achacans dedicated a new sanctuary in Aigion, is 
uncertain and perhaps of no great im|wrtance for my present purpose, though the discovery 
of the temple and the records laid up in it ” would be of inestimable value. But if the Achaean 
League was not held together by religious ties, neither were its bonds exclusively racial. Before 
the middle of the fifth century refugees from Mycenae had been admitted into the village 
of Keryncia, which later became an independent dity and strong fortress. These refugees 
must, of course, have claimed kinship with the Achaeans (otherwise there seems no reason why 
they should have gone to Achaca at all), and their claim was doubtless admitted. But they will 
none the less have been aliens, for a few generations at least. There cannot have been enough 
of them to form an independent community at first; fifth-century Mycenae was a small place, 
and less than half the population came to Achaca.®* Keryncia must have acquired much of 
the territory of Hclikc when it was divided among the neighbouring states after the earthquake 
of 373 and so risen to independence. The refugees will have ' become Achacans but 

perhaps they did not also become citizens of Hclike. It is possible that they brought the name 
Keryncia with them from the Argolid; at all events this is not the Keryncia from which the 
famous hind came.*’ The Achaeans do not seem to have had any political motive in befriend¬ 
ing the Myccnacans, but they would hardly have helped the enemies of Argos and friends of 
, Sparta after they had become allies of Athens. 

Shortly after the arrival of the refugees, the Achaeans once more entered, or were forced 
into, Greek international politics. By 455 b.c. Athens had secured bases on the Gulf of Corinth 
at Naupaktos and Pagai, and in or about that year an Athenian fleet under Tolmidcs circum¬ 
navigated the Pcloponnesc, destroyed the naval arsenal of the Lacedaemonians, took Chalkis, 
a Corinthian possession in Aetolia, just outside the straits of Rhion, and defeated the Sicyonians 
in a battle in their own land.®® Next year Pericles led another attack on Sicyon, embarking at 
Pagai, perhaps on the same ships that Tolmidcs had brought round the year before. After a 
victory in Sicyonian territory, the Athenians €C» 60 s TrapaXapdints ’AxonoOs xai SicnrAgOCTavres 
Tripov Tfis *AKapvctv(cts Is OlvidSas loTpdrsuo-av.®® The scholiasts believed that this meant 

•® Aymard {Milmgu Cwnont 8) believes that ibe League developed out of an amphictyoDy, but has to admit that it 
had become completely secularised Iw the time it appears in history (cf. ibid. 21). •> VII 7, a. 

•* ^ Strabo seems to imply (VlII 7, 5): Atyitwv S' ml toOto ml 'EWkti ml t 6 toO aXeo{ tO Alv-dpiov (rir,reswl 
•Aiidpiotr) Sttcu o 1 'Aymot. But on the other hand the sanctuary of Homagyrian Zeus noted ^ Pausanias (VII24,2) 

was certainly on the same bank of the Sclinus as Aigion, and probably in or just below the city. And this seenu to be the 
same as the grove mentioned by Strabo Frazer's note on the passage and Irausanias VII 24,4). 

•* Polybius V 03, 10. 

** Pausanias Vlt 25,6. A date as late as 460 is possible but unlikely in my opinion (see Gomme, Cmmentan m Thucy- 
didti I 409). « Pausanias, loe. eit. •• Strabo VIII 7, 2. 

Pausanias could hardly have resisted telling the story if it had been. Moreover, the supposition that the hind came 
from Achaean Keryncia seems inconsistent with ApoUodorus II 81. 

“ Thucydides I 108, 5. Dated 456-5 b.c. by Diodorus XI 64 and 456-5 by the scholiast on Aeschines II 75. See 
f ® general chronol^cal discussion. Diodorus gives Tolmides the credit for the capture 

of N^P^m, but Gomme rejects this {op. eit. 304, on Thuc. 1 103,3). More probably Naupaktos was alre^y in Athenian 
hands, whether the Messenians had beai settled there or not. See also Lancn, op. dt. 799. 

** Thucydides I 3, 2-3. Diodorus sa^ that the fleet consisted of flflv triremes, tne same figure that he gives for that 
of Toln^cs (XI 84, 85). Probably the snips lay at Pagai all winter, wnile the crews came home on leave through the 
Mcgand. Plutarch {PaicUs XIX 2) gives the fleet a hundred ships. 

G 
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that the Achacans and Athenians now entered into an alliance,®® but I prefer Larsen’s opinion 
that the alliance had already been concluded, perhaps by Tolmides; this seems to be sup¬ 
ported by Plutarch.®* We are not told the motives which induced the Achaeans to attach 
themselves to Athens, or the terms on which the alliance was concluded. Achaea was exposed 
to the Athenian fleet, which might descend at any point along the coast and interrupt communi¬ 
cation between the various cities, besides doing great damage, while the Spartans and their 
allies could hardly attack any Achaean city except Pellene in the east and Dyme in the west; 
the North Arcadian mountains, though frequently traversed by Hellenistic generals, seem to 
have been an insuperable obstacle to hoplitc armies of the old model. But there is no sug¬ 
gestion that the Achaeans were coerced by fear of the Athenian fleet, which had, after all, 
other work to do than terrifying neutrals. More probably, they joined Athens voluntarily, out 
of their old enmity for Sicyon.®* They may also have hoped for loot. At the beginning of the 
fourth century when Sparta was making war upon Elis many of the Arcadians and Achaeans 
were glad to join in and take their share of the plunder, xoi tyivero oOrri orpentia dxnrsp 
hnoiTiaubj Tfj neXorrowfiocj).®* It may even be that the Achaeans sewed their opportunity 
and joined in the attack on Sicyon without previous agreement. There would then be a large 
force collected which might be treated as a special assembly by the commanders and make an 
alliance with Pericles on the spot. But such a * special assembly * would include few represen¬ 
tatives of the western cities, and this would be an irresponsible and irregular way of embarking 
on wars and alliances. More probably Larsen is right in supposing that the alliance had already 
been formed. At all events, Sicyon suffered and Pellene flourished. The dedication of a 
chryselephantine statue of Athena, the work of Pheidias, the leading Athenian sculptor, must 
surely belong to the period of Athenian ascendancy.®* The Achacans repaid the Athenians 
for their assistance by helping them in their operations against Oiniadai. There is no evidence 
at all that any Achaean interest was involved here or that the city would have joined the 
League had it been taken. Pausanias *® tells a story of its capture by the Messenians of Nau- 
paktos and recovery by the Acarnanians, but the details seem to be fletitious. 

It is clear that the Athenians regarded the Achaeans as in some way their dependants and 
subjects. Thus by the Thirty Years’ Peace Athens gave up Nisaia, Pagai, Troizen, and Achaea, 
and in 425 b.c. Cleon demanded the return of these places.®’ This is not the way people 
speak of free and equal allies. But there is no evidence for the paying of tribute, and the only 
evidence, for Athenian garrisons is the fact that Achaea is listed with Pagai and Nisaia.®* In 
some ways this is convincing; the relationship between Achaea and Athens seems to be similar 
to that between Megara and Athens—a voluntary alliance against a powerful and dangerous 
neighbour. The Athenians garrisoned key points in Megarian territory; they may have done 
the same in Achaean territory, if they could spare the troops. (If Pellene was such a key 
point, we have another reason for the chryselephantine Athena.) But the Athenian garrison 
in the Megarid must have varied; we cannot suppose that three tribal regiments ®® were kept 

•• Gomme, op. eit. 335, note on Tbuc. I iis, 3. Op. iii. 800, espedaUy n. fj. 

•* Per. XIX $: 4 * 6' 'Axatas orpomdrtetj its t 4 s The Athenians provided the ships, the 

Achaeans only the men. 

** Lanen {op. cii. 801) tuppoatt rather that Athens and Achaea were both trade rivals of Corinth, and co-eperated to 
blockade the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, Sicyon being drawn in on the Corinthian side * by subservience to durta and 
the Pelopoimcsian League ’. Certainly the Athenian purpose was to sectire the mouth of the Gulf (against both Corinth 
and Sicyon), but Larsen’s opinion of the Achaeans’ motives arises from his niistaken ideas about their colonies, 

•« Xenophon, Hell. Ill 3, a6. 

•• Morgan {Huperia XXI 334) would date this statue about 473 s.c., but without adequate evidence. It seems to me 
that the im^e of Athena on the Acropolis, to which Pausanias refers here, is more probsibly the chryselephantine statue in 
the Parthenon than the bronze Athena Promachos. 

»* IV 35. Thuevdides I 1 15, IV 31. 

•* Larsen, eil. 801. •• Cf. IG I* 1085+ (Tod, Greek Hisiorieti Inscriptions I, no. 41). 
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permanently locked up in Nisaia. And at Naupaktos the loyalty and martial qualities of the 
Messemans seem to have rendered a garrison unnecessary. Probably therefore wc should not 
imagine that any part of the Athenian forces was permanently stationed in Achaean territory 
(such scmcc, particularly if it continued all the year round, would have been most unpopular 
among the citizens), though Athens presumably claimed the right to send troops in time of 
new. In any ca^, a garrison large enough to coerce an unwilling population is quite unthink¬ 
able. It seems likely that the Athenians assumed control of Achaean foreign policy, probably 
by a sworn agreement that both parties were to have the same friends and the same enemies 
But all this is mere speculation. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, Pcllcne was on the Spartan side, though the 
other Achaean cities remained neutral,*®! It seems Hkely that Pcllenc was already a member 
of the Peloponnesian League and did not first attach herself to the Spartan interest at the out¬ 
break of war.*®* Directly the Athenian protectorate over Achaea was ended by the Thirty 
Years Peace, Sicyon and her allies would have been free to avenge past injuries and provide 
for their future security. The exposed position of Pellcne would enable them to intervene 
easily, probably without fighting. Very likely they had friends inside the city, and it may 
have been now that the oligarchic government which so long remained loyal to Sparta was 
established. The harder enterprise of winning over the whole Achaean League was not at¬ 
tempted, which suggests that neither Corinth nor Sicyon was alarmed by Achaean activities at 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. Athens, not Helike or Patrai, was the rival to be feared, 
and Athens had at least been compelled to renounce her control of the south shore of the 
Gulf, and her short cut to western waters through the Mcgarid, though her posiUon around 
Naupaktos and Chalkis remained unshaken.*®* 

The Achaean League must have been weakened by the loss of Pcllenc, but it does not 
seem to have broken up. It appears from Thucydides *®* that the Achaeans had concluded 
treaties of friendship, though not of alliance, with both Athens and the Peloponnesian League. 
Up to what point in the war they continued their neutrality is not certain. In 429 b.c. the 
fleet which sailed out of the Corinthian Gulf to reinforce Knemos in Acamania attempted to 
cross over from Patrai and *®* after its defeat the survivors took refuge at Patrai and Dymc *®* 
before rallying at Kyllcnc, the arsenal of Elis. This docs not imply that the western Achaeans 
were not still neutral; we may well imagine the beaten fleet taking refuge in the nearest neutral 
waters before saUing to a fncndly port to refit. The Peloponnesian fleet probably included a 
force from Pcllcne, which Thucydides names as one of the cities which provided ships.*®’ 
This force, if it existed, was too small to deserve a particular mention, but its presence may 
have disposed Patrai and Dyme in the Peloponnesians* favour. When the reinforced and 
reorganised Peloponnesians returned to attack Phormio, their fleet lay in the bay of Panormos, 
just cast of Rhion, supported by an army which must have marched through Achaean territory’ 
probably from Elis through Dymc and Patrai rather than from Corinth and Sicyon along the 
coast of the Gulf of Corinth,*®* And after the battle the Peloponnesians set up a trophy and 
dedicated a ship which they had taken on the Achaean Rhion.*®® The Achaeans cannot have 
been strong enough to prevent the Peloponnesians from doing as they liked, but to allow 


!!! $[■ f®* * 3 ). die record of an alliance between Athens and the Bottiaeani in 423 1 c 

Thucy^des II9,2. *« Lanen, «p. at. 802. *•» Jbid. * 

i **>'•*■ Achaeans ^ Arrives) tiX<a ^v. OiWa must mean more than a vaffue 

feeli^of^ewlmce, and the existence^a d«^>te treaty between iGgos and Sparu is quite certain (Thucydides V taTs). 
11H3,3. »■* Thuc. II84,3-3. 

***** *^® Kop<*®ow «al roeuOvoj t&w -raCm x«P<mv 4 « 

»“^uc. II 86, I. Thuc. II 92, 5. 
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anchorage and water to combatants in time of war docs not seem to have been regarded as a 
breach of neutrality,^*® and there is no evidence that the Peloponnesians were helped in any 
other way. The Athenians did not attempt reprisals against Achaea, as they might have 
done after Phormio’s victory, if they had regarded the Achaeans as enemies. I would therefore 
suppose that Achaean neutrality was violated by the Peloponnesians rather than that western 
A^aea had already been won over to their side.*** 

In 419 B.c. Patrai seems to have been still controlled by a democracy. In that year 
Alcibiades went through the Peloponnesc with a small force of Athenian hoplites and archers, 
to which he added reinforcements from the Argives and other Athenian allies (Mantinea and 
Elis must be meant). Marching from Argos to Mantinea and from Mantinea to Elis, he would 
be in friendly territory. From Elis he turned north to Patrai, which seems to have been the 
real object of his expedition, whatever business he may have settled on the way. According to 
Thucydides, he persuaded the people of Patrai to extend their walls to the sea, and he himself 
had it in mind to build another fort on the Achaean Rhion. But the Corinthians and Sicyon- 
ians and those who would be harmed by the fortification came to the rescue and prevented him. 
Plutarch preserves a retort by Alcibiades to an opponent during the debate at Patrai, but 
wrongly places the affair after the battle of Mantinea, associating the long walls of Patrai with 
the long walls of Argos.*** 

Few though the details of the story are, they do enable us to reach some valuable con¬ 
clusions. Alcibiades wanted the control of the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, not the alliance 
of the Achaean League. There is no mention of the Achaean assembly or of debates in the 
precinct of Zeus Homarios. Pausanias *** says that when the Lacedaemonians went to war 
with the Athenians the Achaeans were warm allies to the people of Patrai and no less friendly 
to the Athenians, but even if this means anything, or does not refer to the First Peloponnesian 
War, it is still clear that Patrai concluded a military agreement with Alcibiades, the official 
representative of Athens,*** without reference to the other members of the League. In fact, 
the League no longer controlled the foreign policy of i« members. Perhaps it had ceased to 
do ^ effectively after 429 b.c., when it became clear that it was not strong enough to protect 
their neutrality. 

That public opinion in Patrai was divided appears from Plutarch’s story and is suggested 
Thucydides account: the Corinthians and Sicyonians gave help (Poti&tio'gcvtes), presum¬ 
ably to a party attached to their cause. We have here the first hint of class or party division in 
Achaea. Alcibiades withdrew without fighting, either because his forces were outnumbered 
by the Corinthians and their allies or because neither side wanted to go to war over Patrai. 
The second explanation seems to be the right one. If the Corinthians had collected an over¬ 
whelming force they would hardly have left Patrai without winning it over to their own side. 
As it was, the Achaean cities, ewept Pellcnc, were left to wrap themselves in the remaining 
rags of their neutrality while their fate, and that of the whole Pcloponnese, was being decided 
in the campaigns of 418 b.c. The men of Pellcnc, though not present at the battle of Man- 
tinea, played their part in the invasion of the Argolid earlier in the year,**® and they received 
their reward when the victorious Spartans were free to settle the affairs of the Pcloponnese. 

Thucydides notes briefly that in the summer of 417 b.c. the Lacedaemonians regulated the 
affairs of Achaea, which had previously been unfavourable to them.*** The nature of the 
reorganisation can be guessed though it is nowhere expressly described. Oligarchies were 

«• Cf. Thuc. V 
thuc. V 5a, 

»• VII 6, 4. 

*“ Thuc. V 58, 


* 44 » *• But see Lanen, ob. eil. 80s. 

a; Plutarch, AUibiades 

"niuc. loe. cU., OTperrriy6$ 'ASnvxdwn. 
4; 59 . 3; 60, 3. «• Thuc. V 8a, 1. 
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established in the various Achaean cities; we arc not told the qualifications for membership 
of the governing class, but they do not seem to have been strict.*** Since Sparta wanted 
Achaean military support, we may guess that the franchise was confined to the hoplite class,**® 
but this is a guess and no more. The ruling class must have been made up mainly of small 
farmers and landowners. The ship-owners and traders like Lykon (on whom see note 123) 
were drawn by their interests to the Athenian side, and cannot have been allowed any great 
share in the government. There is no evidence that they were either numerous or important. 
It does not seem that there were any really wealthy men in Achaea, though during the fourth 
century some of the gentry of Pellene (the wrestlers Promachos and Chairon, whose careers 
Pausaiiias contrasts (VII 27, 5 ff.)) had the leisure to practise sport and even to acquire polite 
educations. The fact that many Achacans went abroad to serve as mercenaries after the 
Peloponnesian War cannot be taken as evidence that the oligarchic government had reduced 
many of the people to poverty and discontent. Xenophon *®® remarks that most of his fellow- 
soldiers were men of substance and property, drawn by ambition to enter the service of Cyrus. 

The governments inside the various cities were doubtless republican in form,*** and the 
League as a whole was also constitutionally governed. The common assembly of the Achacans 
met. The individual states had their rights and were prepared to uphold them,*** but all 
citizens of Achaean cities were Achacans, as in Hellenistic times.**® It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that we have no evidence for the extension of Achaean citizenship to foreigners (other 
than the refugees settled at Keryncia) before 389 ®-c., by which date the union of cities through 
common citizenship was no longer a novelty in Greek political practice, though the unions of 
Athens with Samos and Argos with Corinth, both democratic and hostile to Sparta, had been 
short-lived. 

Pellene was more important and more closely attached to Sparta than any other Achaean 
city, but not the mistress of the League, at any rate during the fourth century. In the winter 
01413-2 B.c. Pellene was the only Achaean city named in the list of Spartan allies whom Agis 
ordered to prepare ships.*** Sicyon, Arcadia, and Pellene were together charged with ten 
ships (the Arcadians presumably supplied men and timber). A ship from Pellene was later 
lost at Kynossema. But in the fleet that sailed to Corcyra in 373 b.c.**® there was an Achaean 


r nun *^*™®*‘ AIM tht Momotunts 165, 195) remarks on the use of the dOptov among the Achacans down to the 

ome ot P^oi^men (Pau^tas VIII 50, i) and suggests a survival of Homeric armour, But it is clear that in the late 
2 . fourth centuries the umal hoplite couipmeni was used in Achaea. Xenophon (Aiutbiasis VI 2, 16) expressly saw 
uw the Achw^ among the Ten Thousana were 6 -itMtw itOvt*?. These men were mercenaries serving abroad. But 
ceruuily the Achaean who fought at the Xemea in 394 b.c., or by the side of the Spartans in 369, must have been equipped 
m the same way as the rest ofihc Spartan allies, 

,. Mroy which PhUopoemen reformed was hardly more Achaean (in the old sense of the word) than he was himself. 
1 believe that Pausanias u wrong when he says that Philopoemen made his men use Argolic (t.s. hoplite) shields. Philopoe- 
men seenu to have organised a phalanx on the Macedonian model, as Cleomenes III had already done at Sparta. (The 
spear used vw a o^itra: Plutarch, PhiUipoenun IV 2: ef. Polyaenus VI 4, 3: Plutarch, CUomenes XI 2). The tactics and 
ct^pmmt of tiw Achaean army before the time of Philopoemen reflect the character of Aratus of Sicyon and were not 
i^ent^from the prehistoric past. The Achaean slingen who so distinguished themselves at the siege of Same in 189 t.c. 
(LlW Xx XVTTT n.i.r* ... l;>. vf*. v uT_f__> t.. .-.i.• " 


cibes being named, but this is not necessarily significant, as the cities of many (hut not all) of the Arcadians are not named 
*‘"***‘* Thucydides VIII 3, 2; itu/. 106, 3. «» Xenophon, Heil. VI 2,3. 
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contingent (probably a small one, from its position in the list), and Pellene is no longer ex¬ 
pressly named. In 394 b.c. at the battle of the Nemea Xenophon names the Achaeans on the 
left of the Spartan allies, opposite the Boeotians, but in his description of the fighting speaks 
only of the men of Pellene.*** It is unfortunate that he makes no mention of the Achaeans 
when numbering the two armies. We cannot therefore say whether most of the Achaean force 
came from Pellene or not: if it did, he may simply have used *Axcnol and neAXtivels as 
synonymous terms. 

Possibly the Spartans showed more favour to individual citizens of Pellene than to men 
from the rest of Achaca. One of the few Achaeans known to us by name, Drakon of Pellene, 
was appointed governor of Atameus by Derkylidas,**’ who may have wished to compliment 
his native city as well as to make use of his abilities. (Drakon is not mentioned in the Anabasis^ 
and so was probably not a mercenary.) But by the time of the King’s Peace in 387 B.c. the 
other Achaean cities cannot have been subordinated to Pellene. Even earlier, in 389, we find 
the Achaeans acting as a body, without Pellene taking the lead or being particularly interested, 
as far as wc can learn from our sources.^** The Achaeans, who held C^ydon and had made the 
Calydonians citizens, persuaded the Spartans to send an expedition under King Agesilaus to 
help them against the Acamanians. This expedition might be regarded as part of the grand 
strategy of the Corinthian war. The previous year Agesilaus had ravaged the Corinthian 
homeland; now he attempted to close the mouth of the Gulf and cut Corinth off from help 
from Acarnania.*** But Xenophon is quite insistent in describing the campaign as a diversion, 
undertaken at the urgent request of the Achaeans. Their task hitherto had been to join the 
Spartan army whenever they were summoned and follow wherever they were led, as they had 
done not only in the Corinthian war but also against Elis.**® Now they threatened to withdraw 
from the war in the Peloponncse and cross over to fight the Acamanians. This suggests that 
Xenophon, a skilled professional soldier with many friends at Sparta, did not regard the cam¬ 
paign as directly connected with the Corinthian war. To him the Achaeans were valuable 
to Sparta for the contingents they supplied to the allied fleet and army, and the object of the 
expedition was to stop them from deserting the alliance. The Achaeans own motive in ad¬ 
mitting Calydon to their League may have been to secure the mouth of the Gulf, but to Sparta 
this was apparently unimportant. The expedition was not wholly successful, as the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian troops were at a disadvantage against the light-armed mountaineers, but enough 
harm was done to the Acamanians to make them conclude peace with the Achaeans. In 376 
B.c. Achaea was one of the ten divisions into which the Spartan alliance was reorganised.*** 
The object of the reorganisation was to perfect the arrangements for raising soldiers and 
money. In 383 B.c. the allies had been allowed to provide money instead of troops, and the 
detail in Diodorus, that one cavalryman was reckoned as the equivalent of four hoplites, is 
confirmed by Xenophon.*** Presumably each division as a whole was made responsible for 
the contributions of its members. It seems unlikely that the divisions were of equal strength; 
it W'ould be surprising to find Achaea the equal of Corinth and Megara combined. But the 
latter had suflered terribly in the war. The new organisation seems to have achieved its pur¬ 
pose. The failure of Mnasippos to pay his troops at Corcyra in 373 b.c. was not for want of 
money supplied by the allies.*** 


!!! ^ *' *•’ Xtnophon, HtU. Ill a, 11. 

J" Xenophon, HtU. IV 6, 1 ff., AmsUous II ao, Plutarch AgttUaus XXII5. 
u n Compare Lar^, ep. ^. 804. TTicre were Acamanians on the Corintluan side at the Nemea in 304 b.c, (Xenophon, 
HtU. IV 2, IT, following the MS. reading.) 

!!! ** * 3 . Diodorus XV 31, 2. 

Htlltmea V 2, 21. i*» At least in Xenophon’s opinion {HtU. VI 2, i6). 
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The position of the Achacans inside the Peloponnesian League is discussed by Larsen/** 
who concludes that after 417 b.c. they either had a single vote in the League assemblies or none 
at all. That they had none seems to me very unlikely, but they must have voted together, for 
if each city had been allowed a separate foreign policy their own League would have been 
dissolved. It is notable that in the affair of Calydon the Achaeans sent ambassadors to Sparta 
directly, without referring the matter to the congress of the Peloponnesian League, and it was 
the Spartan Ephors and Assembly who promised to send help. The other allies were appar¬ 
ently not consulted, though they provided part of the army.^** But this docs not mean that 
the Achaeans had no part in the congress of the allies. The Peloponnesian League was at war, 
and the way in which the war was conducted was for Sparta to decide. Whereas in 383 b.c., 
when the problem of the expedition against Olynthus was laid before the allies,*** the question 
was one of war or peace, and so had to be decided by the vote of the League. 

We must now consider the question of ‘ states’ rights ’—a difficult problem in any con¬ 
federacy. In other words, which of their affairs did the individual cities manage for them¬ 
selves, and which had to be submitted to the Koiv6v Tdov ’Axonco;'? Both Strabo and Diodorus 
mention this Koivdv in connection with the story of the destruction of Helike in 373 b.c. But 
they do not make it clear whether it was, in theory, an assembly of all citizens (at least, all citizens 
qualified to share in the oligarchic government) or merely a council composed of a limited 
number. I prefer to regard it as an assembly like that of the later League. Something of the 
relationship between this Koivbv and the individual cities can be gathered from the story of 
Helike. “i^e calamity attracted the attention of Aristotle *** as a natural phenomenon; he 
was interested in the great comet which appeared, and in the winds that accompanied (and in 
his opinion caused) the earthquake. But the excellent moral lesson was what chiefly appealed 
to later writers,*** and the earthquake and tidal wave which the anger of Poseidon directed 
against the impious city arc certainly more famous than any other incident in Achaean history. 
It is surprising that Xenophon makes no mention of the catastrophe in the scattered notes and 
reminiscences which form the later books of his Greek History. But the want of a contemporary 
account is to some extent supplied by Strabo,**® who quotes Heraclidcs Ponticus to the effect 
that the lonians, whose ancestors had been expelled from Helike, sent ambassadors to ask the 
inhabitants of Helike for their statue of Poseidon or at any rate the plan of the temple, and 
when the men of Helike refused the lonians appealed to the general assembly (t6 Koiv6v) of 
the Achaeans, which voted in their favour. But Helike refused to obey. The disaster followed 
during the next winter. The city and all the territory, twelve stades wide, between it and the 
sea were swallowed up, and though the Achaeans sent two thousand men to bury the dead 
they were unable to recover the Indies. Afterwards they divided the land of Helike among 
its neighbours and gave the lonians a plan of the temple. Diodorus **® adds a number of 
details. The Ionian cities were no longer able to hold their common festival near Mykale on 
account of wars, and so moved to a safe place near Ephesus. It was the Delphic Oracle which 
advised them to obtain a copy of their ancestral altars from the Peloponnesian Achaea. Dio¬ 
dorus differs from Strabo in making the Ionian ambassadors apply to the assembly of the 
League first. The men of H elik e refused to obey the League because they had an aricicnt 
saying that they would suffer danger when lonians should sacrifice at the altar of Poseidon; 
the precinct was their own, not the common property of the Achacans. And when the loniam, 
trusting in the decree of the League, proceeded to sacrifice on the altar, the people of Helike 
seized upon them (Aclian says that they were killed). 1 1 was this sacrilege that the god avenged, 

»»* Ob. dl. 810 ff, Xenophon, HM. IV 6. 3. Xenophon, Htll. V 2, ti ff. 

MtUoT. I 6, 343bt9 ff. *** See Fr»*er’s note on Pnusinias VII24,6. 

>*• VIII 7, a. **• XV 49. Probably derived from Ephorus. 
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and he punished Bura too for taJcing the part of Helikc (this feature of the story is obviously an 
afterthought, to explain why the earthquake struck Bura). Polyaenus preserves a different 
account among the tales of violence and black treachery which he supposes to convey useful 
lessons to the would-be strategist. Few of the details concern us, but in this story the impiety 
of the men of Helike consisted in their giving up to the representatives of Phrikodemos, tyrant 
of Oiantheia, one of his subjects, a girl named Themisto, who had taken refuge at the altar of 
Poseidon. 

We may conclude from Strabo’s story that each city of the League preserved its own terri¬ 
tory within distinct boundaries (this is in accordance with the practice of ancient and modem 
confederacies, and might have been assumed without confirmatory evidence). More interest¬ 
ing are the details about relations with foreign powers. If Strabo is to be preferred above 
Diodorus, and if Polyaenus is credible, we have two instances of foreign powers negotiating 
directly with a member of the League without first referring to the Kotv6v tSSu ’Axaiwv. In 
Strabo’s account it is only after Helike had refused their request that the lonians appealed to 
the assembly of the League, and in Polyaenus’s story the League plays no part at all. But the 
more circumstantial account of Diodorus seems preferable to Strabo’s hurried and probably 
careless summary of Heraclides. The ambassadors are ambassadors to the League; the 
League decides, but Helike refuses to obey on religious grounds. We arc reminded that the 
members of the Peloponnesian League might plead religious scruples as a reason for refusing to 
obey the decision of the majority.^** On the other hand, it is just possible that the Achaean 
League had no rights over the temples and religious affairs of its members even when foreign 
powen were concerned. Thus in 228 b.c. Rome sent ambassadors to Corinth and the Corin¬ 
thians admitted the-Romans to participation in the Isthmian Games, apparently without 
consulting the rest of the League.*" The affair of Themisto, if it is to be considered at all, 
must be regarded in quite a different light from that of the Ionian ambassadors. It is an extra¬ 
dition case, such as nowadays would be heard in a police court, and though relations between 
Phrikodemos and the Achaean League would certainly be affect^, no question of foreign policy 
was directly raised. 

It is amusing, thought perhaps irrelevant, to speculate on the motives that underlay the 
sending of the Ionian embassy. In 373 b.c. Sparta had ceased to be a danger to Persia. The 
defeat at Naxos three years earlier had destroyed the last possibility that Agesilaus or one 
of Im successors might one day renew the claim to leadership of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
which had been abandoned at the conclusion of the ICing’s Peace. But Athens had revived her 
fleet and her confederacy; she was at war with Sparta, and had quarrelled with Persia over the 
conduct of Iphicratcs.*** It may have seemed to both Persia and Sparta that the moment was 
a proper one for reminding the lonians that the Peloponnese, not Attica, was their true home. 
As for the oracle, Delphic Apollo was usually favourable to Sparta and often on the side of the 
big battalions and long purses. 

If some deep scheme of Spartan diplomacy underlay the whole business, we can understand 
the vote of the Achaean assembly, who might have been expected to support their own coun¬ 
trymen rather than foreigners. We can also understand why ten Spartan ships were lying off 
Helike,*** though the disaster happened on a winter night *** when they should have been 
safely in their home ports. The superstition of the men of Helike had led them to oppose not 
merely the Achaean assembly but Sparta herself. The story is one that lends itself to the 
imagination. We may picture the guilty and tumultuous city, cowed by the presence of the 


VIII 46. 

*** Diodorus XV 41-3. 


Thucydides V 30, 1. 
Aelian, JVal. XI 19. 


Polybius II 12, 8. 

Strabo, Ue. cii. Diodonis XV 48, 2. 
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Spartan squadron and by unnatural portents (Aelian says that five days before the earthquake 
all mice and other small creatures left the city in swarms along the road leading to Kcryneia; 
the people marvelled but did not understand the cause). Overhead the comet blazes; the 
great wind blows from the sea. And then in the middle of the winter night comes the judge¬ 
ment of God. It is no wonder that the story of Hclikc was long used as an example of divine 
vengeance against those who injure suppliants. 

The Achaeans survived the disaster with their League (and, strangely, their reputation 
for justice in international affairs) unbroken. We know for certain one further fact about the 
relationship between the League and its members. Federal garrisons could be placed in the 
various cities. Diodorus records that Epaminondas, during the campaign of 367 b.c., 
liberated Dyme, Naupaktos, and Calydon, which were garrisoned by the Achaeans. Dymc 
and Calydon were certainly members of the league at this time: presumably Naupaktos was 
also a member, on the same footing as the other two. It had been handed over to the Locrians 
when Sparta expelled the Messenians after the Peloponnesian war,'** but perhaps its new 
inhabitants found it best to place themselves under Achaean protection. In 389 b.c. the 
Aetolians hoped that Agesilaus would make Naupaktos over to them in return for their per¬ 
mitting him to retire unmolested through their country; this suggests to me that its exact status 
was undefined at the time. Agesilaus had made his expedition into Acarnania with the express 
purpose of gratifying the Achaeans by helping to secure their possessions in northern Greece, 
and this purpose would have been defeated by ceding an Achaean city to Actolia.'** 

The Hellenistic League often maintained garrisons in strategically important cities. But 
I recollect no example of a fortress being treated as Federal territory, the property of the 
League as a whole but not of any one member. It is clear from Polybius II 51-2 that Acro- 
corinth, though held by a Federal garrison, was still Corinthian territory. It seems unlikely 
therefore that Naupaktos was a sort of Achaean Fort Sumter. Moreover, its liberation by 
Epaminondas did not separate it from Achaea, to which it still belonged in 341 b.c., and from 
which it was finally detached by Philip of Macedon.'*® I suppose therefore that all three 
cities were members of the League and that all were garrisoned by Federal forces in 367 
(Dymc, lying on the border of Elis and with its seaboard outside the straits of Rhion, was par¬ 
ticularly exposed and so particularly in need of a garrison).'*' These garrisons must have been 
maintained by the oligarchic party, and their expulsion would have seemed to the democrats 
to be an act of liberation. They were probably composed of mercenaries, but, as Achaea was 
itself a recruiting-ground for foreign armies, many of the mercenaries in the service of the 
League may have been Achaean by birth, not foreigners. It is interesting to speculate upon a 
possible parallel between these garrisons and the British Regular Army in the nineteenth 
century. 

The existence of Federal forces implies the existence of a Federal treasury, which first 
struck its own coins during the fourth century b.c. Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable advice, recognises two distinct issues, one belonging to the second, 

XV 75,2. The garrison in Calydon was probably established in or before 389 a.a (Xenophon, HHl. IV 6, i), but 
the word opou^, as used by Xenophon, often means an expedition rather than a fixed garrison (e.g. Hdl. V a, 47 ndXir 
{fonvov opeopAv oi (fopoi ci$ t 6$ and so in this passage opowpft* /iMyx^oirro may mean ‘ they were compelled to fight a 

campaign ' rather than ‘ to keep a garrison ’. 

'** Diodorus XIV ^4, 2. See the discussion in L. Lerat, Lts Locritnj de VOutsl II 44 f., who concludes that there is 
no means of knowing when Naupaktos became Achaean (he thinks, after 

Xenophon, HtU. IV 6, 14. Larsen {op, di. 807) supposes that Naupaktos was already in A^ae^ bands, and 
certainly Agesilaus may have deceived the Aetolians with faUe promises, or even planned to betray his allies in order to 
extricate his army. 

Demosthenes IX 34, Larsen, he. cii., Strabo IX 4, 7, Roebuck .CPA XLIII 77, Lerat, op. rit. II 149. 

Cf. Polybius IV 59 ff. 
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the other to the third quarter of the fourth century. The first issue (struck probably after the 
battle of Leuctra—compare Head, HN* 416) has as types Zeus, Athena, and an uncharactcr- 
ised female head, which must be that of Aphrodite, the third patron deity of the League. 
{V. note 36 supra for references to the oath by Zeus, Athena, and Aphrodite taken on the 
occasion of the admission of Orchomenos to the League.) This issue is Peloponnesian in style 
and parallel in denominations, etc., to that issued by the Arcadian League and Messene under 
Theban influence. It should therefore be attributed to the brief period when Achaea was 
attached to the Theban alliance, probably to the democracy established by the Theban har- 
mosts. The short life of this democracy accoimts for the rarity of its coins. 

The second issue Mr. Robinson describes as * scarce but not very scarce; AX of the same 
types and denominations as the 3rd-2nd century issues, with M of the same types as iR 
He dates this issue about 360-320 b.c. 

I would myself account for the absence of Federal coins before the Battle of Leuctra by 
supposing that the Treasury under the aristocrats was little more than a war-chest. While 
the forces of the League were engaged in unprofitable expeditions on Sparta’s behalf no sur¬ 
plus fi’om which to strike coins would be available. But during the second half of the fourth 
century the League hired its army out to foreign powers (V. infra, p. 91), and the sums thus 
raised may have been paid into the Federal Treasury. 

The individual cities must also have had treasuries, and those that were wealthy enough had 
the right to strike coins,i** though only Aigai and Helike seem to have done so. It is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that both of these cities possessed famous temples. Both stood in 
fertile maritime plains, and it seems likely that Aigai prospered above its neighbours until the 
peace of the Pcloponnese was broken by the Theban invasions, when its people were driven to 
take refuge on the strong hill of Aigeira. This wotild agree with the date (c. 500-370) assigned 
to its coins; moreover, the failure of Polybius to list Aigai among the Achaean cities is best 
accounted for by the supposition that it was no longer in existence at the time the old League 
was dissolved.^®® 

So much for the organisation of the League during the period of Spartan ascendancy. 
After the battle of Leuctra the oligarchies of the Pcloponnese rallied to the Spartan side, the 
Achaeans along with the rest. The revolts that broke up the Peloponnesian League were not 
so much revolts of the subject allies against Sparta as risings of the lower classes in the various 
cities against their rulers.*®* The Achaean oligarchies were not overthrown at first, and it 
may have been the stability of their government that induced the Thebans and Spartans to 
invite them to arbitrate in 371 b.c. But the arbitration came to nothing, and the fighting 
continued.**® When the Thebans invaded the Peloponnese most of the Achaeans seem to 
have tried to keep out of the war, but Pellene was forced by her exposed position to play her 
part. Contingents from Pellene helped in the defence of Sparta in 370 b.c.**® and that of the 
Isthmus in 369: in the latter year Pellene had to withstand an attack by the Thebans, which 


P** coinam of Aigai see Head, WvV* 41a, on that of Helike. till/. 414. I cannot agree with Weil 

J^ianumaiik VIZ 361) that the coina^ of these cities shows that they had seceded from the League. D)we also coined from 
about 350 B.o. (^JV*4i4). 

I note that a coinage of Arcadia was struck in the fifth century (H/f* 444,447) at a time when the Arcadians made no 
pretence of federal unity. wj-rr// 

*** Xen^hon, jHtu. VI4,18. Note the emphasis on the influence of the party of Stasippos at Tcgca and the aristocrats 
of Manttnea in bringing their cities to the Rattan side. 

(>mpare Xenophon, Hell. VI 5, b ff., on the course of events at Tegea, also Diodorus XV 40, which seems to 
apply nmer to the evenu of 370-89 b.o. (ibid. 59, Xenophon, Ue. eii.) than to those of 375-4. 

.r, P* 39* 8-10; Straho Vlll 7, I. We have only Pol^ixis’s word for thu mcident, but it may well be true, 

Cary,c5>aXi65f,5^.Ufsen,<^.cit.8o5, ^ 

Xenoijjon,Vl5,29; VIl2,2. 
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seems to have been repulsed.But in 367 b.c. Epaminondas made an expedition with all 
the forces of the Theban alliance against Achaea, and the oligarchs came to terms with him, 
giving pledges that they would be the allies of Thebes and follow wherever they were led. In 
return, he promised neither to exile the aristocracy nor to change the constitution. But the 
Arcadians and the revolutionaries (ol dvricTTaotWTai) in Achaea blamed Epaminondas for 
leaving the country ready prepared for the Spartans. Therefore the Thebans sent harmosts 
who joined with the proletariat to drive out the aristocracy and set up democracies in Achaea. 
But the aristocrats, being numerous, combined, and attacking the cities one at a time overcame 
their enemies in detail. And after their return they no longer attempted to stay neutral, but 
were eager to fight on the Spartan side.*®* Clearly the one hope for the oligarchies lay in the 
Spartan alliance. We arc not told where the aristocrats went during their brief period of 
exile; perhaps to Elis. 

During the interval between Epaminondas’s expedition and the restoration of the oligar¬ 
chies, Pellcnc played a rather inglorious part in the war of Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, and the 
Thebans against Phlius.*®* Xenophon says that Euphron conspired with the Argives and 
Arcadians to make himself tyrant at the time of the democratic revolution in Achaea.**® 
Diodorus puts his rise to power in 368/7 b.c.*** The heroic defence of Phlius was assisted by the 
Athenian general Chares, whose exploits Diodorus relates under the year 367/6 b.c.*** But 
by this time Pellcnc was once more on the Spartan side, for the first action of Chares was to 
escort the non-combatants out of Phlius to Pellene.**® Moreover, Chares was recalled from 
the Pcloponnese because of the capture of Oropos by * the exiles ’ *** of Themison, tyrant 
of Eretria,**® and this event Diodorus places in 366/5. Probably therefore the campaign of 
Chares belongs to 366 b.c., and the co-operation of Pellcnc with Euphron to 367. But the 
chronology of these events is very hard to disentangle. Xenophon’s notes on Euphron’s career 
and the affair of Phlius arc confusing. The Achaean aristocrats may have found their return 
made easier by the heavy losses inflicted upon Pellcnc by the defenders of Phlius. 

After the restoration of the oligarchies the Achaeans continued to make war in the Spartan 
interest. In 365 b.c. they gave effective aid to Elis, which was threatened by an Arcadian 
invasion, but the men of Pellene were called home to crush a general insurrection of the 
common people, which the Arcadians had stirred up.*** Next year, when the Arcadians 
celebrated the Olympic games on behalf of Pisa, the Achaeans were summoned to the help of 
Elis,**’ but they do not seem to have taken part in the battle in the Aids, perhaps because 
they were sdll engaged with the insurgents at Pellene. The aristocrats prevailed in the end, 
and Achaea joined with Athens, Arcadia, Elis, and Phlius in the coalidon of 362 b.c. against 
Thebes.*** 

In the Sacred War Achaea was on the side of Phocis, being influenced, it would seem, by 
the treasures of Delphi rather than by enmity for Thebes or friendship for Sparta.*** The 
Achaean state, like the contemporary Spartans *’® or the eighteenth-century princes of Hesse, 
now hired out its army to the best paymaster. 

*** Xenophon, H«U, VII t, 15-18. Sicyon was also attacked, and joined the Thebans according to Diodorus XV 68-9 
(Diodorus does not mention Pellene). Larsen (itid.) believes that Pellene also joined Thebes at this tune. 

••• Xenophon, HtU. VII i, 41-43. Cf* Diodorus XV 75, 3. 

*»• Xenophon, HeU. VII 3, 11 ffT Xenophon, HtU. VII i, 44. *« XV 70, 3. 

•«XV75,3. Xenophon,VII 3, 18. J»*/Wrf.4, 1. 

’** Diodorus XV 76,1. Diodorus does not mention Chares in connection with this affair. 

Xenophon, Htu. VII 4, is ff., especially 17-18. Compare Diodorus XV 77,1-4^ *•’ Xenophon, Hell. VII 4, 38. 

*•* Ibid. I, 18. Compare CIA it 574. 112 (Dittenberser, SylUg^ 83); Diodorus xV 84, 4: 85,2. 

“• Diodorus XVI 30, 4; 37,3. 

Ibid. But a more noteable, and sadder, example of the attempts of the Spartans to turn their military reputation 
into hard cash is the last campaign of the aged Agesilaus. 
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The later history of the League can be passed over rapidly. There were Achaeans on 
the allied side at Chaeronea.*'^ In Philipps settlement of Greece the League lost its possessions 
on the north side of the Corinthian Gulf and shortly afterwards Alexander deprived Pcllene 
of its freedom.*^* The lawless cruelty of the tyrant Chairon towards the families of the aristo¬ 
crats may have been due to the bitterness of class warfare rather than to the teaching of the 
Academy. The other Achaean states remained free, and joined with King Agis of Sparta in 
the enterprise which Antipatcr crushed at the * battle of mice * in Arcadia.^’* Even after this 
defeat, the League continued to exist; the date of its dissolution is not known, but it was some 
time after 324 b.c.*’® 

The history of Achaca is a good example of the influence of geography upon political 
development. The land is poor, and there is no evidence that any Achaean of the archaic or 
classical period amassed even a moderately large fortune. There arc no outstanding personali¬ 
ties in early Achaean history, but the absence of any very wealthy class encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of a stable, if limited, republican constitution. The broken nature of the country and the 
difficulty of communication by land prevented the rise of a centralised city state, but the divis¬ 
ions of Achaca were not cut off from each other like the Arcadian cities, for they were linked 
together by the sea and the Gulf of Corinth. Hence the federation of Achaca was both older 
and more enduring than that of Arcadia. 

The influence of the early Achaean League upon contemporary political theory and prac¬ 
tice seems to have been negligible. Lykomedes and the Arcadians looked to Boeotia for the 
model of their confederacy, and the notices of Achaca in the writings of the philosophers are 
few and unimportant. Plato and Aristotle were still thinking in terms of the ideal city. Aris¬ 
totle wrote, or had prepared for him, works on the * Constitution of Achaea ’ and ‘ Con¬ 
stitution of Pellene but docs not seem to have been greatly interested in the federal ex¬ 
periment. But we have traced the history of the old League to the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age, and seen that some at least of its institutions resemble those of the time of Aratus and 
Philopoemen. When the Achaean cities came together once more after the period of Mace¬ 
donian domination, there must have been many people still alive who could remember the flrst 
League, and it seems to me certain that its constitution must have inspired the men who dared 
to reassert the liberty of Greece. 

J. K. Anderson 


Pausanm VII6,5. Compare Plutarch, Denmthaus XVII 4. 

Note 150 *** Note 3 

»’* Gurdui VI 1-2. Cy. Diodorus X\ 1 I &-3. 

Hypereides V (I) 18 mentions the common assemblies of the Achaeans. 

Mentioned by ^pater (Phot., Bihl. Cod. 161) (I550bi6). 

177 Fn^, (i^7b40 ff.). The existence of this separate work reflects the detachment of Pellene from the Lcag^ic 
during so much of its history. 


THE HERAEUM AT PERACHORA AND CORINTHIAN 

ENCROACHMENT 


In this paper I wish to question the views of the early relations between Corinth and 
Megara which were expressed in Perachora I (1940) and reinforced in JHS 1948, 59 ff. It was 
there maintained that the Heracum was founded by Corinth on Corinthian soil c. 850 b.c., and 
this was put in the following general setting {JHS LXVIII 64). * The foundation of the Hera- 
ion at Perachora will have been part of the same movement of Argivc expansion which dorised 
Megara and lopped off her southern territories.* On this hypothesis the Dorian occupation of 
the Megarid occurred not before the Ionian migration, as all the literary tradition states, but 
after the Ionian migration; for on archaeological grounds alone the Ionian migration must have 
commenced during the tenth century at the latest. When Dunbabin wrote in JHS, the results 
of excavation at Smyrna were not known; these results, inUr. alia, prompt this paper. 

I begin with a study of the literary evidence in Section I and pass to the archaeological 
evidence in Section II. I should say, at the outset, that it is only the excellence of the report 
of the Perachora excavation and of Mr. Dunbabin’s work on early Corinth and the Western 
Greeks which makes a reconsideration of this problem possible.^ 

I 

The literary evidence concerns three main periods. First, the pre-Dorian period when the 
area later named Megaris was occupied by lonians. Second, the Fint Dorian period when the 
area was conquered and settled by Dorians. Third, the latter part of the Bacchiad regime at 
Corinth in the second half of the eighth century b.c. The source for the tradition concerning 
the pre-Dorian period was probably an Athenian one, which also covered the Ionian migration, 
itself impelled by the contraction of Attic territory when the Dorians seized the Megarid. The 
source for the next period is probably the Megarian Constitution of Aristotle, from which Plutarch, 
Greek Questions 17,18, and 59 are thought to have been drawn.* The source for the third period 
is more problematical. It is a remarkable fact that we have a good deal of information about 
Corinth and Megara in the late eighth century. The foundation accounts of Corcyra, Syracuse, 
and Megara Hyblaea contain considerable detail about the Bacchiadae and the expeditions 
of Archias and Lamis, which meet at one point at Zephyrium in South Italy. Thucydides has 
a firm chronology for colonisation in the west with special detail for Megara Hyblaea and its 
foundation, which he dates to 728 B.c. On the mainland he dates the activity of the Corin¬ 
thian shipwright Ameinocles to the end of the eighth century b.c. Aristotle, in the Politus, 
describes reforms by Pheidon and Philolaus of Corinth, the latter a Bacchiad, victor at Olympia 
in 728 B.c. To this body of tradition about the Bacchiadae belong the references to Corinthian 
encroachment on the Megarid, which arise from the explaining of the proverbs 6 Ai6$ Kdpivdo? 
and Meyap^cov StScKpua. The former of these proverbs, and probably the story from which it 
derived its meaning, was known to Pindar. That the original source for such information was 

* I express my' mtitude to the following' who have helped me by their comments: Mr. T. T. Dunbabin, Professors 
S. S. Weinberg, H. A. Thompson, A. J. B. Wace, and many friends at the InsUtutc for Advanced Study, Princeton, where 
this paper was written. 

^ W. R. Halliday, Plalarch's Cruk Options (1998), 92, agreeing with Giessen in PhUoUgus LX 461 f. 
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Eumelus the epic poet, whose date falls in the second half of the eighth century and whose life¬ 
time overlapped that of Archias, the founder of Syracuse, seems to be highly probable; but, 
if it is not, we must still suppose the authority to be an early one, anterior to Pindar and Thu¬ 
cydides. The later transmission of the information, with which we are concerned for the 
GorintMan encroachment on the Megarid, seems to have been through the medium of Aristotle’s 
Megarian Constitution.* 

Another indication that a strong tradition came down from the late eighth century is to 
be found in the epigram celebrating the deeds of Orsippus, the Olympic victor of 720 b.c., in 
whose honour a statue was set up at Mcgara on the instructions of Delphi and an epigram was 
written perhaps by Simonides ( 55 ^ 4^7 ®*c 0 * The grounds, on which Orsippus was honoured, 
have every claim to be considered historical. 

*T(s 6 Sopu^evoy; * 

T6 ttoAotov f| Mryaplj wkeIto Korrd Kcbuot?, elj irivrt [iipri vEv€UTiuh»uv tc5v ttoAitGv 
hcoAoOvTO Bk 'Hpods koI TTipaETj koI MeyapsTs koI Kwoooupds koI TpnroSitjxloi. 

‘ Who is the spear-friend? ’ 

* (What is now) the Megarid was occupied in ancient times by village-communities, the 
(present) citizens (of Megara) being (then) distributed in five divisions, and they were called 
Hcraeis, Piracis, Megareis, Cynosourcis and Tripodiscii ... * Plutarch, Greek Question 17. 

The passage goes on to describe a war between the village communities, which was pro¬ 
moted by Corinthian intrigue, and to explain that anyone who did not abide by the unwritten 
laws of ‘ spear-friendship ’ was regarded as perfidious in the eyes not only of his enemies but 
also of his own citizens (TTopd toTj -rroXlTais), that is the members of his own village com¬ 
munity. The kome was at this stage a separate and autocephalous state; a ‘ Mcgarcus ’ then 
was a citizen of the kome Mcgara, and the territory ‘ Megaris ’ enclosed Mcgara but not Cyno- 
soura, Tripodiscus, etc. At a later date the komai coalesced politically, but not thereby physi¬ 
cally, into the polis Mcgara; thereafter a ' Mcgarcus ’ was a citizen of the polls Mcgara, and 
the territory ‘ Megaris * enclosed not only Megara but also Cynosoura, Tripodiscus, etc. When 
the new state came into being its citizens were distributed in five divisions. These divisions 
corresponded with and sprang from the territories of the five hitherto independent komai, and 
they did not become submerged thereafter. For in a third-century inscription * an Athenian 
is described with his tribal ethnic and a Megarian with the corresponding ethnic MryapeO? 
AtovOmo^ TTaalcovoj hcorrcxrri/j Kwooouplj. The original kome Cynosoura evidently became 
a ward of the Megarian state, from which magistrates were elected and troops raised: for the 
term hcorroamis, found also in the Megarian colonies Byzantium and Hcraclea Pontica, 
probably had originally a military connotation like the centuria; and the Megarian military 
and civil magistrates—the strategoi and the demiourgoi —formed colleges of five, which po doubt 
sprang from the five-fold division of the state.* Komai themselves preserved some powers of 
local government, as did the demes of Attica; for in another inscription, dating to about 300 
B.C., an honorary decree was passed in favour of benefactors Crrrip ras irdAios i) Crrrip Toy 

KWUOV.* 


* A large number of proverbs evidently figured in Arislotle’s CwutUutiotue/.Jor example Jrs. 559,553,554, 558,565, etc. 

* JG IV * ^2.18. 

* This is a disputed point which is discussed by K. Hanell, Mtgarudu Sludim (1934), 138 f. For a time just after 
300 t.C., when Demetrius placed a garrison in Aegosthena, there were six strategoi, and Aegosthena probably became a 
kemt in the political se^ of being a subdivision of the Megarian state. Hanell regauds the yean after 306 B.C. as cxcep- 

that Demetriw gave A^osthena political sutiis as well as a garrison, and thereby raised the diviskms to a total of 
SIX. Hanell's view is followed in my text. 

' IG V*II (t) 17, wherein lebue a a technical term for a privileged community and not just any village. 
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This process of evolution is closely paralleled at Sparta. There, too, an early tradition 
preserved the memory of independent communities, which even fought with one another 
(Paus. Ill i6, 9-10: ol Aipivarai ZiropTicrrcov koI KvwoooopeTs xal <ol> Ik Meooa? t€ koi 
TTiTdvris ktA.). When the Spartan polls was formed, the five constituent komai, Limnaca, 
Cynosoura, Mesoa, Pitana, and Amyclae, retained their physical separation (Thuc. I 10 : 
irdAscos .... Kcrrd Kcbpas TTaXenS Tfis ‘EXXd 5 os Tpdircp olKia6t{<nis)> and became pohti^l 
wards of Sparta, on which originally were based the five X6xoi, the five tribes, and probably 
the five ephors.’ In these two Dorian states we see the implementation of Aristotle s very 
illuminating dictum that the city-state formed out of village-communities (f) 61 Ik irAeidvcov 

KCOUCOV Koivcovlo tIXeIOS irdAlS io I252b28).® „ , ^ u u 

It was held by Halliday that the situation described in Plutarch’s Greek Q}uslwn 17 should 
be dated to pre-Dorian times; * and his view was followed in Perachora I 20 , not so much on 
literary grounds as on the inference from excavation that the Heracum was from its foundation 
Corinthian. The same view underlies the quotation from JHS at the opening of this paper. 
But Halliday’s view seems to me untenable for the following reasons. First, in the ancient 
tradition the area later known as the Mcgarid was occupied in pre-Dorian times by lonians 
and belonged to Attica; it was not a separate area: t6 -rraXonbv ulv oOv 'Icovs? slyov -rfiv 
Xebpov ToCrTTiv olirep Kol t^iv ’Attikt^v, oOttw t«v Mrydpcov hcnaulvcow.'® Second, Megara 
was notoriously founded by the invading Dorians : xfiv te TrbXiv Iktioov tA MIyapa koI toOs 
dvepdmous Awpiias dcvrl 'Icbvwv hroirioav." In pre-Dorian times Mlyapa, Mcyapls, and 
MeyapeTs did not exist. Third, the colonies of Dorian Megara were remarkable for their wor¬ 
ship of Hera; and Megara Hyblaca, Calchedon, and Byzantium worshipped Hera Acraea.“ 
Such behaviour in the colonies is surely incompatible with the view that the shrine of Hera 
Acraea in the territory of Perachora never belonged to Dorian Megara but always belonged to 
her bitter enemy Dorian Corinth. I therefore conclude that the situation described in 
Plutarch’s Greek (^tion 17 concerns Dorian Megara. 

The invasion, the foundation of Megara and the settlement of the new territory by the 
Dorians occurred after the death of Codrus and before the departure of his younger son Neleus 
as leader of the Ionian migration. On genealopcal and on archaeological reckoning this event 
falls in the dark age around 1000 B.c. The Dorian settlers settled Konrd Kcbpas, because the areas 
from which they came were also occupied Kcrrd Kcbuas TroXoicp Tfis ‘EAAA&os Tpdncp. Most 
of the settlers were from Corinthia, but others came from different parts of the Peloponnesc.^ 
The leadership of the expedition had been vested in a HeracUd probably from Argos; the 
worship of Apollo Archegetes at the new foundation, Megara, like that of Apollo Oikistes at 
Aegina, indicated that Apollo Pythacus of Argos was the divine founder.^* At Tripodiscus the 
Dorian legend honoured the Argive Coroebus as founder.^® In the south-west Hera, the 
Argivc goddess, gave her name to the promontory on which later the temple of Hera Acraea 
was built. The connections in cult were particularly strong with Argos. 


•.Tlieor^n^*e&rinihian Mate iisinular, although the attribution to AJetes is anachronistic, In Suidas j.p. 'irAvra 
dwTci ’: tMTT* wvdiidjCJv dto* toO? iroWroj ical inerOi t#|v itSKiv. 

* Halliday, op. eit. 95 f. 

** Strabo 39®. 

“•Strabo 393, 333,653. Hdt. V 76 dtjpdit.Mtyopa wrrolioaa*. Scymnua502 f., Mtyopa. dftipurfi Tr6^*r ewnoirri? 

aOTf»v lirdXiottv ^ Awpiitt. uXet^ KoptySwi 84 i«b 1 Mww^vio*. WTicn Megara competed for entry into the Homeric Catalogue 
she did not name Megara but PoIichnc,Aegciroua»a,Nisaca, and Triples (Strabo 394). 

” Hanell, op. cit. 307 f., lilts seven such colonies, together with many personal names derived from Hera; at McMra 
Hyblaca a tempfeofHera on the coast in D.S. XX 32.4; at Byzantium Dion. Byz. fr. 9 in C?GAf II 23; and at Calchedon, 
St. Byz.i.y. 

“ Paus. I 39. 4 Key>iv8(wv nil riSv dXXuv euiiudyw* TOt{ td&wow iSoMcav olicfieeti. 

»* Hanell, op. eit. 88 f. “ Paus. I 43. 8. 
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As our Gfctk Qytstion stsitcs, the Corinthicins <i£l . . . Irtt^oOXsi/ov 0 <p* cn/roTj Troi^o'^officci 
TTiv Meyapijo^v. The temporary success of the Corinthians in winning at least part of the 
Mcgarid or a partial suzerainty over the Megarian state is recorded in a number of passages. 
These clearly derive from a common source, some versions being longer or shorter than others 
but agreeing in their area of overlap. Thus the Scholiast to Plato, Eutkydemus 29a E, records 
that the Corinthians maltreated the Megarians as their colonists (diroiKoi), and the Megarians 
at first submitted but later revolted; whereupon the Corinthians sent envoys to accuse the 
Megarians. These envoys presented themselves before the assembly, and in their speech said 
that 6 A165 K6piv6os would be grieved if the Megarians went unpunished. The Megarians 
then stoned the envoys, who received help, but after a battle withdrew pursued by their 
enemies, who bade one another smite t6v Ai6s K 6 piv 0 ov. The same story is given by the 
Scholiast to Pindar, Memean VII 155, who adds the detail that when a Bacchiad died the 
Megarians were compelled to send youths and maids to join in the mourning. The same 
story with the same addition is given in Suidas, s.v. ‘ Ai6s K6piv6os by the Scholiast to Aristo¬ 
phanes, Ranae 442, by Hesychius, s.xt. * A165 K6piv6os * and by Zenobius V 8 explaining 
* Msyapleov Sdxpua *. The common source for these versions is a single account which probably 
was in Aristotle’s Megarian Constitution and not in Ephorus Book I. It seems to concern a time 
when the Megarian state had already formed, when the idea of dmoiKot was in the air, and when 
the Bacchiadae were in power. A date in the period 750-700 b.c. meets these requirements 
and coincides with the time to which our other early information about Corinth and Megara 
refers.** Sparta supplies an important analogy from the period c. 730-710 b.c. The Messen- 
ians after the First Messenian War were compelled to send men and women in mourning garb 
to attend the funerals of Spartan kings and statesmen.*’ The Corinthians, like the Spartans, 
meant to incorporate the conquered territory in perpetuity.*® 

In 720 B.c. Orsippus won the stadion race at Olympia, being the first citizen of Megara to 
do so. Pausanias saw the statues of Orsippus and Coroebus, the founder of Tripodiscus, set 
over their graves at Megara and noted they were the earliest statues in stone. The epigrams 
written on the bases of the two statues have been preserved,*® and the epigram on Orsippus 
runs: 

’OppirnTto Mryctpfjs Sol^povi dpiSqXov 
uvouo Oicrov, 9dua AsXipiSi irnfiduevor 
fis 6fi poKioTous p^v dpous dTrtXOaorro Trerrpa 
iroXXdv Sucrpev^cov yov drrroTtpvopivciv, 
irpchros 8’ ‘EXXdvcov Iv ’OXupiria toT£9crvcbdT) 
yupvdj, 3Covvuph»cov twv Trpiv iv\ oraSico. 

The great honour paid to Orsippus, putting him on a level with Coroebus, suggests that his 
victory was not in a trivial frontier dispute but in an important war. The phrase ‘ when the 
enemy were appropriating a great area of land ’ means not a single and far-ranging campaign 
but a deliberate seizure of a wide territory. Who were the enemy? Megara had two im¬ 
mediate neighbours, Athens and Corinth. There is no tradition of an Athenian appropriation 
of Megarian territory c. 720 b.c. or later; but there is the tradition about Corinth, as sum¬ 
marised in the last paragraph, and also the certainty that Megara lost Crommyon,*® Pcir- 

** The spoils won by Mmra with the aid of Argos Trom Corinth, recorded in Paits. VI19. 13, are undatable. 

** Tyrtaeus 5 in Paul. IV 14. af. 

Hdt. VI 38 shows the compulsion put upon perioikoi and helots to attend the funeral of a king. 

OrsippusinHicksandHUI.C/f/.no. J. andSchol.Thuc.I6; Coroebusin/ 4 ii(A.?d/. VII 15a. They have in common 
the words 4^ and the epigram on Orsii^s is sometimes said to be by Simonides. ** Strabo 380. 

H 
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aeum, Heraeum, and Oenoc “ to Corinth eventually. Moreover, c. 720 b.c. Corinth was a 
powerful and expanding state, a leader in naval and commercial enterprise, whereas Athens 
W 31 S relatively unimportant in power politics. 

On geographical grounds, too, there are very strong reasons for supposing that Corinth 
appropriated the southern part of the Megarid in the latter part of the eighth century. The 
route over the isthmus had suddenly become of paramount importance to Corinth for her 
rapidly growing trade between the Gulfs; from 725 b.c. onwards, and particularly from 700 
B.c. the isthmus was the source of her prosperity. It was threatened by any Megarian post 
south of Mt. Gerania such as Crommyon. The harbour of the Heraeum became of the 
greatest importance to Corinth at the same period. It provided shelter against northerly and 
westerly winds, to which Lechaeum was exposed, and it gave a look-out down the Gulf; its 
hinterland offered shipbuilding timber and pasture. In Megarian hands the harbour at the 
Heraeum was a base for piracy, which threatened the Corinthian position as the emporium 
for seaborne commerce from the recently opened West. It was only with the phenomenal 
expansion of Corinthian power and commerce that the appropriation of the southern Megarid 
and especially of the Heraeum (pig. p. 94) became imperative for Corinth.** 

That Corinth had gained the Heraeum for good not later than 700 b.c. is beyond dispute 
on the evidence of the Pcrachora excavation. But another new fact emerged which sheds 
some light upon the importance and significance of the Hera Acraea cult. At Argos, Phlius, 
Corinth, and Corcyra the cult of Hera Acraea was on a height, and she was the goddess of the 
hill. At the Heraeum the cult of Hera Acraea was on a promontory;** so it was also at 
Megara Hyblaea, Calchedon, and Byzantium.*^ The excavations at Pcrachora showed that 
the temple dedicated to Hera Acraea lasted from c. 850 b.c. until * about the third quarter of 
the eighth century b.c. when ... it may well have collapsed through its walls being washed 
away ’.** The worship hitherto given to Hera Acraea was now paid to Hera Limenia, the 
goddess of the busy harbour, to whom a temple was built about this time. The surprising 
thing is not the temple’s collapse but the failure to restore the cult of Hera Acraea until the sixth 
century b.c., when a new temple was built. Why was the cult of Hera Acraea perpetuated at 
Megara Hyblaea (founded 728 b.c.), at Calchedon (676 b.c.), at Byzantium (660 b.c.), and 
perhaps near Astacus (712 b.c.) but discontinued and superseded at the home of the cult? 
The answer surely is that the Megarians (particularly those displaced from Pcrachora) spread 
their cult overseas and that the Corinthians introduced the cult of Hera Limenia. And one 
reason for the large scale of Megarian colonial enterprise was loss of territory at home and a 
surplus of manpower. 

Thus the literary evidence, supported by considerations of geography and of cult, suggests 
very strongly that south Megaris, and in particular the shrine of Hera Acraea, were Dorian and 
Megarian until some time in the period 750-700 b.c., when it became the scene in turn of 
Corinthian appropriation, Megarian liberation, and Corinthian possession for good. 

11 

The first deduction from the archaeological evidence to be considered is a minor one. As 
the temple of Hera Acraea proved to have been founded e. 850 b.c., there was a presumption 

** Xenophon HG IV 5. 1 f. ** See Ptrachora 1 23 f. 

** Stnbo 380: Iv ^0 prr«^ neO Atxcdou xoi nay6v ^ -riV; 'Aapeiaf penrrdov 'Hpof OtH^i t 6 noXiOciO*. 

** Mesfara Hyblaea, D.S. _XX 3a. a, npit rtva vabv *Hpa$. ^chedon, St. By*. J. 9 . * 'Hpdo’, Sups .... 

toTTcnrnKpb KoX^riSowf. Byzantium, GGAf II 83 *■ Dion. By*, fr. 9, temple destroyed by Xerxes but annuai sacrifice by 
Megarians there. In the cases of'YpXo 'Hpeda (St. By*. #.o. 'YBXo) and 'Hpoie near Astaciu (St. By*, r.p.) we do not know 
whether there was a cult of*Hpo 'Aicpaia. but both were probaUy beside water. *• Perochora I 30. 
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that the cult originated then and that the name * Heraeis * came into use after 850 b.c. 
Since the authors of Perachora believed (as I do) that the ‘Heraeis ’ and the other divisions 
described by Plutarch dated from before 850 b.c., they postulated that Plutarch ‘ may be using 
the name which belongs to his own period ’.** This seems to be unnecessarily complicated. 
Could there have been 'Hposts before there was a temple? The answer is surely Yes. The 
beginning of worship is not found in the construction of a temple. Although the earliest 
temples yet discovered in Greece date from 850-750 b.c., no one doubts that worship of 
Apollo Pythaeus, Carncius, Archegetes, Oikistes, etc., and equally of Hera, was practised 
before 850 b.c. The probability is that the promontory was named ‘Hpala (dicpa) by 
the invading Dorians and an oracular cult of Hera was practised there before (and 
probably after) the building of the temple.*’ In other woids, the ‘HpoegTj were named 
after the district ‘Hperia and not after t 6 “Hpoiov (TiuEvos),** which was a sanctuary and not 
a settlement. 

So, too, the name OipaETs probably derives from ffspaia (yfl), which may have received 
its descriptive name in the Bronze Age from any Greek-speaking people of the adjacent Pelo- 
ponnese.” In Xenophon {HG IV 5. i) the names *Hponov and rTslpcnov presumably stand for 
*Hponov (liuevoj), where the refugees and flocks took asylum, and TTeipaTov (tcTxoj), in which 
the Corinthians resisted Agesilaus. Both arc single points named after the general terms *Hpcda 
and riEpoia. 

The pottery from the Heracum of r. 850-725 b.c., so far as it has been described in Prra- 
chora I, was all ‘ Corinthian * or ‘ Argive *. No object, whether of pottery or another substance, 
was described as ‘ Megarian ’. The conclusion was then drawn that the Heraeum was in 
Corinthian possession from the earliest date of the archaeological evidence, that is from 850 
B.c. Now the description was made in terms of known styles of Geometric pottery, that is 
* Corinthian ’ and ‘ Argive ’, but not * Megarian ’, because Megara itself is ‘ almost an un¬ 
known quantity archacologically as Dunbabin points out. In fact, Megarian Geometric 
is completely unknown; for the only Geometric pots found in the Mcgarid (the Heraeum 
excepted) were made in Corinth and imported to Megara.*® When we turn to the conclusion 
of the excavators we arc faced by three questions. Can Megarian occupation in 850-725 
B.c. be excluded on the grounds that no ‘ Megarian ’ pottery was found, ‘ Megarian * being 
an unknown factor? Is it conceivable that, whoever had political control, the Megarians of 
the Megarid made no dedications to Hera Acraea in the period 850-725 b.c. and yet perpet¬ 
uated her cult in the colonics from 730 B.c. onwards? Is it probable that, whereas Megarians 
did not dedicate to Hera Acraea, the Argives continually did so during the Geometric period ? 
Until a site in the Megarid other than the Heraeum, which is in dispute, has been excavated, 
it seems preferable to adopt a hypothesis which suits the literary evidence: namely, that the 
‘ Argive * style of pottery at the Heraeum is a local style which has affinity with the Geometric 

*• Pirachcra I 21. 

** No trace of an oracle has been found at the temple lite (Ptrae/ura I 19), but its presence may account for the richness 
of the votive deposits. Dunbabin, BSA XLVI (1951), 6t f., suggests that it was associated with an artificial pool built e. 
750. A natural feature may be more probable. It was perhaps associated with a sea-washed cave such as Stephanua 
Byzsuitious describes s.t, 'Hpda near Calchedon. 

** The ethnic of'Hpda is given by Stq>hanus Byzsmtinus as ‘HpeniTsor ‘Hpeut;. and the ethnic of’Hpaov as *Hpcnot. 
In the districts with which we are concerned there may have been a 'Hpota wbun and a ritpala kc^, but I am more inclined 
to suppose that the ubstoi had different names and that the 'Hpcni$ and TTipaiT; were named from the districts and not the 
The district * Peraia ' probably included the modem Louti^ki. 

** I see no force in the argument in Ptrachera I, i and 21, that, if Peraea ‘ can mean only the Ismd opposite Corinth,* 
the name ' can have been given only after the district became Corinthian.’ In this sense Corinth is a geograpbicnl term ; 
at any period when Greek was spoken in the Pcloponnese this name could have been coined and not only in the Dorian 
Corinth of 850 B.c. 

•• J/WLXVIII 65; PAE 1934, 55, fig. 15. 
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style of Argolis.®* As Argos and Megara had close connections in cult and tradition, the 
hypothesis is not unreasonable in its own right. And we may draw a possible parallel from 
the history of the bronze statuette of Heracles, dating to the early fifth century B.c. It was 
tentatively identified as Argivc, or less closely as Argivc—Corinthian, but study of the letter- 
forms has shown it to be Megarian.*® 

If this hypothesis is made—and until an indisputably Megarian site is excavated nothing 
else can be certain—it not only fits the literary evidence but also solves some problems for the 
archaeologist. The summary of the votive deposit at the Heraeum c. 850-750 b.c. reads: 
‘ Most of the geometric pottery is, as one would expect, certainly local, but there is clear evidence 
of a strong connection with Argos. . . . Argive pottery was scarcely ever exported outside the 
Peloponncse and the amount of early Argivc material is consequently a most remarkable 
fact At Corinth, for instance, midway between Argos and Perachora, the period 900-750 
B.c. has yielded one doubtful * Argive * ocnochoe and one doubtful * Argivc * skyphos.®* With 
reference to the votive deposits of the Hera Acraca and Hera Limenia temples * this impressive 
collection of early Argivc material from the two temples must indicate that the cult was actually 
founded from Argos ’.** In particular, the famous clay models of buildings, which came from 
the early temple of Hera Acraca founded c, 850 b.c., ‘ are best regarded as dedications made by 
builden ’ and perhaps * were dedicated by the builders of the temple. Whether this is so or 
not, there is good reason to believe that the founders of the cult at Perachora were Argives 
This connection was not limited to the foundation of the temple c. 850 b.c., but continued 
through its history to c. 725 B.c.*’ Apart from the * Argive ’ pottery, there was * no other 
foreign fabric of objects in clay ’ at the site. 

If we adopt the hypothesis which I have suggested, it will be clear that the Geometric 
period at the Heraeum was similar to that in adjacent areas: a period of provincial isolation, 
in which a Megarian temple was built by Megarian builders and received the works of Megarian 
potters, whose contact with the Argolid was due to a common tradition and a cult association. 
This site with its oracle was visited a great deal by the Corinthians, fix)m whose land the majority 
of the settlers had gone to the Mcgarid; their fine pottery was doubtless bIso exported across 
the Gulf to any residents near the shrine. 

When the temple of Hera Limenia was built, the earliest deposit (east and north-east of 
the temple wall) was * for the most part purely Protocorinthian *.** On the present system of 
dating *• the temple was founded not earlier than about 725-700 b.c. ‘ Several Argive sherds 
and small vases, part of a huge geometric crater, two seals, many terracottas * (as well as a 

The clay of the Geometric poitei^ at the Hcraexun does not generally indicate the place of manufacture; we do not 
know what clay was used in the Megarid by Megarians, and in many cases we cannot distinrauh the clay of * Corinthian- 
style’ from the clay of' Argive-styi^ ’ pottery. ^eP<ra<^dl5^and6^-6,for theclaysoftheneavy fabric at the Heraeum, 
am 41-2, for the day of uie temple-models; on p. 33, where it is said ' most of the Geometric pottery was ... certainly 
local,’ it is zkot perhaps clear whether the statemott is based on style or on a clay peculiar to the immediate locality of the 
Heraexun. 

•• Set JctCcry, JffS LXIX (1949), 31 f. ** Perachora I 32. 

** Weinberg, Cormih VII 1 (1943), nos. 24. and 83.; on p. 8 he notes that the so-calTed * monochrome Argive ’ vases, 
which extend into the geometric penM, are in part of Corinthian manufacture. Caskey, Hesperia XXI (1932), 173, 
records that at the Argivc Heraeum excavation in 1949 * most ’pieces of Geometric pottery were local Argive; he lists only 
one non-Argive piece, * possibly Laconian.’ 

*» Feraekora I 33. *• JHS LXVTII 63. 

** JHS LXVIII 64. ‘ The temple models and clay cakes at Perachora are objects which cannot have come in the 
couTK of trade, but witness the continual vists to the sanctuary of individual Argives.^ It is difficult to see why the Argives 
with their local and revered cult of Hera at hand should make the arduous pilgrimage to the shrine of Hera Acraca, an off¬ 
shoot of their own cult, in the difficult conditions of 850-730 B.c. 

•• Perachora I 118. 

** JHS LXVIII 68. The pure deposits seem to give the soundest basis for dating, and the earliest layer provides the 
lerminus post quern offerings were made. On the dating by Weinberg and Dunbabin thu layer begins about 723 b.c. 

** Perachora I 32. 
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plaque in Corinthian clay from the same matrix as a plaque at the Argive Heraeum, Crete 
being possibly the common source) came from the temenos of the temple, but now there was 
an influx of Attic, Cycladic, and Beotian pottery, and thereafter of pottery from most of the 
Greek world. A town also made its appearance on this waterless site in the seventh century, 
but the possibility of earlier settlement in the Geometric period was not excluded by the exca¬ 
vators. The general contrast between the two periods—the Geometric, when Megarians held 
the site and worshipped Hera Acraea, and the Protocorinthian, when Corinthians appropriated 
the site with an interval of liberation by Orsippus—is as sharp as could be wished. The penin¬ 
sula, as part of the Megarian territory, had less value than Pagae as a port; but for Corinth 
and for the ships carrying trade to and from Corinth its harbour was an international centre. 
Here, too, the ‘ Argive * material may be Megarian ware of ‘ Argive * style; in any case the 
site was swamped by Corinthian goods of all sorts, and not only by Corinthian pottery at this 
time. 

In the colonisation of Sicily Megara entered the held as early as Chalcis and Corinth, 
although she took longer to plant a colony firmly Argos, on the other hand, planted no 
colonies in the West. Among the earliest Greek pottery in the West there was some * Argive ’ 
pottery which may reflect the precolonial activity of Megarians rather than of Argives.** The 
Megarian colony at Megara Hyblaea was only twelve miles distant from Syracuse, which 
overshadowed it in commercial and other matters. It soon became * a shadow of the Fusco 
cemetery at Syracuse * in its pottery,*^ but before it did so there is some evidence. ‘ Argive 
vases arc not common in the west, except on sites near Syracuse, and have not a wide general 
distribution, so their presence at Syracuse is the more noteworthy. There is found a distinct 
class of vases of Argive style, many of which arc thought to have been made at Syracuse; if 
this is so, the presence of Argives among the colonists is established; but the latest scholar to 
study them believes them all to be imports, in which case they may have been brought by Corin¬ 
thians.* ** If these were Megarian vases of* Argive * style, their presence within limited range 
of Megara Hyblaea is natural; Megarians and perhaps some Corinthians may have carried 
them, but the latter seem to have distributed their wares more widely. 

In conclusion I summarise the development in the Mcgarid on the hypothesis that what 
has been called Geometric * Argive * pottery at Perachora is really local Megarian ware imitating 
trends at Argos. This hypothesis is put forward humbly in the absence of excavation except 
at the point in dispute. But it does not do violence to the literary evidence or, I hope, to the 
archaeological evidence. 

(1) c. 1050-1000 B.c. lonians displaced from the isthmus area, including Crommyon 
and Perachora, by Dorians. 

(2) c. 1000-750 B.c. Dorian villages established, which towards 750 b . c . coalesce to 
form the Megarian polis. 

(3) 850-725 B.c. Megarian temple to Hera Acraea. 

(4) 75^725 B.c. Pre-colonial Megarian pottery found in small quantity in the 
West. 

(5) 733 Lamis leads a colonial expedition to Sicily which settled at Megara 
Hyblaea c. 728 b.c. Megarian pottery found in this locality for a time. 

Vallet and Vaiard, 5 C/f LXXVI (1959), aSg f., place the foundation of Megara Hyblaea cariier than the foundauon 
of Syracuse, relying mainly on the evidence of C^nthian pottery found at both sites, which does not seem to me conclusive. 

** Dunbabin, TTit WaUrn Cruks (1948), 4 and 51. ** Lee. eit. 331. ^ 

** Lec.eit.14. As Dunbabin says,' the presenceof Argives among the colonists ofSyracuseremains amere coiyMi^e . 

Strabo 970 mcjms rather Archias collected Dorians from the fouMers of M^ra (Hyblaea), who were probably Meg¬ 
arians but bsul difficulty in getting a foothold in Sicily. 
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(6) c. 712 B.c. Foundation of Astacus in the Propontis. 

(7) 725-700 B.c. (a) Appropriation of southern Mcgaris by Corinth and foundation 
of temple to Hera Limenia. {b) Liberation ofsouthcmMegaris by Orsippus. (r) Lasting 
occupation of southern Megaris by Corinth from 700 b.c.** 

(8) c. 700-650 B.c. (a) Prosperity of the Hcraeum harbour and growth of a town 
under Corinthian occupation, (i) Megara founds Calchedon and Byzantium, (f) Cult 
of Hera Acraca suspended under Corinthian occupation, but observed in Megara 
Hyblaea, Calchedon, Byzantium, and probably near Astacus by the Megarian colonists. 

N. G. L. Hammo.'jd 

The Megarians probably did not despair of Training their territory and kept the Hvefold division of the state, 
perhaps re-n^mg or rc-locating the Heraeis and the Piraeis. Such conservatism is not strange in a small, distinct conunu- 
nity i compare the case of Jersey, which still recognises the King of England as the Duke of Normandy, and remember the 
tenacity with which Messenians, A^netans, and Plataeans maintains their citizenship without a ci^. But this could 
only happen if the original sute was well established. Thus, if the areas Heraea and Peraea fell to Corinth e. 850 b.c., the 
Megarian state must have been formed before 8$o b.c., which is far too early for the general trend of political development. 





THE MAIN ROAD FROM BOEOTIA TO THE PELOPONNESE 
THROUGH THE NORTHERN MEGARID 

(plates 4-5) 

This article is based on some walks in the Northern Megarid. Although my study of 
the terrain was far from comprehensive, the remains of a road, of towers beside the road, and 
of ancient settlements seem to justify the conclusion that a main road, perhaps the main road 
in classical times, from Boeotia to the Peloponnese passed through the Northern Megarid. 
The area has been little visited by travellers. Recently the forest cover of one part of the 
area was burnt, and this enabled me to see more than my predecessors had scen.^ 


A. THE ROUTES FROM BOEOTIA TO THE ISTHMUS 

The long range of Mt. Cithaeron and its continuation eastwards, Mt. Pdstra, form the 
main line dividing Boeotia from Megaris and Attica.* The longed and the most difficult 
route over this barrier runs from Creusis to Aegosthena, keeping close to the coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf. The second and the next in difficulty departs from Plataea, ascends 
steeply to a col in the range and then drops less steeply on the Megarian side. Of the Boeotian 
part of this route G. B. Grundy wrote: ‘ its character forbids the supposition that it can ever 
have been used for wheeled vehicles *. The third and the easiest route departs from Kric- 
koiiki, near which lay the ancient Erythrae. Passing on one*s lefr the large school on the 
south side of Kriekodki, one enters a dry stream-bed and follows a gradually ascending road 
along its western side. The stream-bed is shallow, and the bed and sides are of limestone. 
A fork is soon reached where one stream-bed continues southwards and another stream-bed 
runs south-westwards. Following the road beside the latter stream-bed a gradual ascent is 
made to the summit of the pass. Here, loo, a modern road, cut for motor traffic, but never 
completed, crosses the ridge of Mt. Cithaeron; this road, from Kriekodki to Villia, is visible 
higher up on the mountain-side while one ascends the stream-bed. Descending from the 
ridge down the side of a small valley one soon crosses a shoulder and the view southwards is 
opened up. Across the wide depression, which runs inland from Aegosthena, a conspicuous 
track is seen ascending the flank of Mt. Karidhi to a nick in the ridge, and above this nick a 
peak of Mt. Gerania, just showing in the distance on a clear day (plate 4 (<*)). Here a Turkish 
cobbled road which runs westward is crossed, and the track from Plataea comes in on the 
right. Then there is a long and gradual descent to Ayios Vasflios. Although the traveller 
is unaware of it he is walking along the line of the watershed between the Corinthian and 
Saronic Gulfs, as he approaches Ayios Vasilios. 

> Ai Visiting Fellow at the British School of Archaeology in Athens I was able to explore part of the Northern Megand 
in late May and early June 1953. The Director of the School, Mr. J. M. Ox^, accompanied me on one visit, and gave 
me the btmefit of his nelp and advice. To him and to Professors H. A. Thompson and E. Vanderpool, who reod an early 
draft of thit paper, and to the Managers of the Leverhulme Research Fellowships, I wish to emresi my gratitude. The 
sherds, to which reference is made, are in the Museiun of the British School. The best maps of the ttre the 1945 re> 

production of the Greek Staff map 1/100,000, sheets (fChalkis) and 18 (Lebadeia), sutd, of the series showing theavsl 
divisions of Greece, the sheet for the Eparkhia Megandos, 1/100,000, produced by the Pfwdt ZTomornc#! 'Ywnpefffa 
’EX>d6o(. Mr. C. W. J. lUiot kindly read and commented on the Appoidix. 

' Paul. I 38.8 (aher the incorporation of Eleutherae in Attica). 
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This road from Kriekoiiki to Ayios Vasflios is well-graded throughout. The bed of the 
road is clearly marked, except in the latter part of the descent. At some points the rock-side 
has been cut, and support is given by a low retaining wall. The road is generally a little 
more than nine feet wide and never less. There arc occasionally rut-marks in the rocky bed, 
and the gradient is suitable for a cart. There is no doubt that it was once in use for wheeled 
vehicles, but not in recent times; there is, for instance, no sign of Turkish cobbling on the 
surface. When Grundy walked from Kriekouki, he did not branch south-westwards at the 
fork, but carried on southwards and then turned south-eastwards and eastwards to join the 
road in Attica between Gyphtdkastro, usually identified with Eleuthcrac,* and Mizi. He 
entirely missed the route to Ayios Vasilios. But he made some interesting remarks.* ‘ Re¬ 
mains of the road are visible on the north side, entering a somewhat broad valley running 
into the hilk. The ancient wheel-ruts worn in the rock show that it was used by wheeled 
vehicles *. He is writing here of the first section of the road, which is common to his route and 
to my route. He continues: * I was, I confess, surprised to find in August 1899, that, in 
spite of the excellent road to Megara from Boeotia by way of Eleusis, the track on the old line 
of the Plataca-Mcgara road is still largely used.’ The track in use leads not from Plataca 
but from Krickotiki, and it has great advantages. I walked from Kriekouki to Ayios Vasilios 
in two and a half hours. 


In the long depression between the Cithaeron range and the Mcgarian mountains there 
art three notable points. Pdrto Ycrmcnd lies on the coast, close to the ancient Aegosthena. 
Ayios Vasilios is a church beside a well, called Krio Pigddhi; it is situated on the divide 
between the upland plateau-like part of the depression, where rise the headwaters of the 
Sarandapotamos which flows into the sea near Eleusis, and the steeply descending valley 
towards Aegosthena. Farther cast, the town of Villia with its vineyards is probably to be 
identified with Oenoe on the Attic frontier.® 

Setting out from Portd Yermend for Pagae one climbs very steeply for some 500 metres 
to the ridge of Mt. Mitikas and descends very steeply to Psitha, a hamlet of some dozen 
inhabited houses on the north shore of the small bay. Its name, * The Reeds is due to the 
reeds growing in the marsh, which is separated by a narrow strip of silt and pebbly shore 
from the sea. A channel of fresh water, which is supplied by strong springs issuing a little 
above sea-level, borders the landward side of the marsh. This area is now partly drained 
by a pumphouse. Having passed inland of the marsh, one climbs very steeply, with sheer 
rock faces above one on the left, to reach the summit beside the ‘ Cliffs a high precipice of 
grey limestone facing the sea. After a very steep descent one reaches the shore and walks 
along it to Kdto-AIepokhori, beside which is the ancient Pagae. The walk from Aegosthena 
to Pagae took me three hours. It is hard going from sea-level to a mountain ridge twice; 
much of it is a one-man track, and it is now, and must always have been, impracticable for a 
wheeled vehicle of any kind. 

Setting out from Ayios Vasilios for the Central Mcgarid, one ascends the side of Mt. 
Kandhi along a well-marked and well-graded road (plate 5(a)), Just before the summit, 
® steeper ascent, the road makes a zig-zag. Here there are a few yards of 
cobblc-pav^ of the Turkish type. From the summit the road bears a little to the left, crosses 


^ Sw the Appendix At the end of the paper. 

* Plataea-Megara road as if ix were separate from the 
mrie-Megara road, and in this he ts followed to some evrenr K« it _ -c r„ 



iiuuoicwmc mil region 01 tne xvoruiem Meeand . 1 
whed-rau u^h^s m^lcadmg j for they are indistinguishable from mediaeval or modem whecl-nits. 
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a low ridge, takes a wide zig-zag, which cases the descent, and then drops gradually, following 
the lower slopes of Mt. Pateras. As one descends, one opens up the view of the large basin, 
known as the Megdlo Vathikhori, and sees through a low cleft in the hills the wooded side of 
Mt. Gerania (plate 4 (6)) . The road proceeds on level and then gradually descending ground 
through the cleft. Leaving on one’s right a smaller basin, known as the Mikrd Vathikhdri, 
one crosses a low divide and descends into the Central Megarid. I walked in one hour from 
Ayios Vasilios to the summit of the pass on Mt. Karidhi, and in one hour from there to the 
low divide. I then turned off to reach Megara in a further two and three-quarter hours of 
easy going, making a total of seven and a quarter hours from Kriekodki to Megara. 

The road from Ayios Vasflios to the Central Megarid is surprisingly good, the more so as 
one docs not pass an inhabited house between Kriekodki and Megara. It is well graded 
throughout. In particular, the large zig-zag on the south side of the summit was clearly 
made for carts and not for pack-animals. On the ascent from Ayios Vasilios there are two 
points where a level space beside the road is buttressed with a retaining wall, and four points 
where there is a level space and no buttressing is needed; these spaces probably served for 
pulling in to let another cart pass by. At a number of places, where the slope is rocky and 
steep, the rock on the upper side has been cut to admit the bed of the road, and the slope on 
the lower side of the road is offset by a retaining wall of unworked but wcH-placed blocks of 
stone. These features arc most marked beside Tower A (sec fig. 1); there the width of 
the road between rock and retaining wall is nine feet. Just north of this point there are two 
retaining walls, one supporting the present road and another some six feet to the west, which 
had supported an earlier line of the road. The highest piece of retaining wall at this point 
measured some six feet in height. Rut-marks occur occasionally, and most noticeably on 
the descent from the divide into the Megarian plain. A shepherd, to whom I talked near 
this divide, said that * years and years ago the waggons passed along this road ’ to his village 
Kriekouki. There is no doubt that he is correct. Nowadays no waggons pass; for the bed 
of the road is rocky and unsurfaced. 

The Central Megarid is the comparatively low-lying belt of fertile country between the 
Megarian mountains, through which we have come, and the range of Mt. Gerania. About 
three quarters of it shelves down gently towards the Saronic Gulf, and one quarter falls 
rapidly towards the Corinthian Gulf. Walking from Megara to Pagae, I took three hours to 
reach the ridge which forms the watershed between the Gulfs; the steady ascent is made 
first through olives and cereals and then through vineyards and cereals. On the ridge there 
are pines and a few houses of Ano-Alcpokh6ri. The village itself is below the ridge, near the 
strong springs from which Pagae took its name. One descends from the ridge, passes through 
Ano-Alepokh6ri, and reaches Kato-Alepokh6ri in an hour. Megara to Pagae is four hours in all- 

Therc arc three routes from the Central Megarid to the Isthmus. The longest and the 
most difficult goes from Pagae along the coast to Schoenus and then via Perakhdra to Loutrdki.* 
The route along the coast of the Saronic Gulf was in andquity almost as difficult, until 
Hadrian widened the dangerous passage beside the Scironian cliffs.’ The easiest route was 
‘through Gerania* (6td Pepavsias, Thuc. I 108. 2). This route was re-developed during 
the last war, for the Germans built a road from Megara to Loutrdki, using the line of the older 

* Described in Perachora I 3 with 6g. 9. It is there suggested that in b.c. Philocles brought an army of 1,500 n>en 
along this coastal route; but the passage (Livy XXXII 33.11) to which reference is made does not define the route, and in 
all probability Philocles used the norroiu route * through Gerania 

' Paus.144. 10; Strabo 3^1 (theroad passed above the clifls); VI. Gt\\,Itinerary 0/ lArAforu (1817), 309: "There is 
a road to Ivetta, passing the sites of Crommyon and Sidus in the way, along the coast toward Megara. Beyond Kinetta 
is the Kaki Scala, anciently the Scironian ro^, and Megara; but the way is neglected, and travellers usually go o>'er 
Geranion, by the Derveni, to Megara.’ 
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road, which Cell, for instance, followed in 1819.* Starting from Megara, I walked for one 
hour through barley fields and olives, and then for two -hours through vineyards to ascend 
from Megara to the upper part of the Khini Dervdni—the name now of a district. The ascent 
is gradual, steady, and long in a hot sun; the motor-road follows the line of the earlier road, 



TO ATHENS 
via ELEUSIS 


Fio. 1 .—North Mboaris. 


keeping on the north side and then on the west side of a dry and deepening gorge. From 
Khini Derv^ni one crosses to the ridge which forms the watershed between the two Gulfs, 
walks up a dry stream-bed (here departing from the motor-road), emerges on to the mountain¬ 
side and winds round to the saddle in 45 minutes. During this last part the older road departs 
from the motor-road. The bed of the old road is clearly marked; it is wider than nine feet, 
being on the average some twelve feet. The saddle, or top of the pass ‘ through Gerania *, 
commands a magnificent view. Looking towards Bocotia one sees the massive ridge of Mt. 

vk4* time* were Megara to Khini Derveni two hour* thirty-three minute*, and 

iknam Uerveni to Connth *uc boun. 
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Cithaeron, the promontory of Mitikas, the houses of Psitha on the shore, and the clear line 
of a track (which we have not yet described) between the two peaks of Mt. Kordna. On the 
other side one sees the mountains of Epidauria and Argolis. 

As one descends towards the Isthmus, the older road drops faster and more directly than 
the motor-road for some ten minutes. Thereafter they arc one and the same road, following 
the wooded side of the mountain with a gradual descent to Pldtanos, where there is a strong 
source of water and some fields. I reached this point in two and a quarter hours. The view 
PLATE 4 (r) was taken shortly before reaching PIdtanos. I learnt later that villagers had opened 
some cist-graves, lined with slabs, at Platanos; there was no doubt an ancient settlement 
at this strategic point. From it the routes diverge; the motor-road goes to Loutrdki, the older 
road took Cell to the flat part of the Isthmus, a track goes north through a great cleft between 
the two masses of Mt. Gerania, and a cart-track descends south to Ayioi Theddhoroi, the site 
of the ancient Crommyon. I walked from Platanos to Grommyon in two hours. It took 
Gcll about the same time to ride from Pldtanos to the flat part of the Isthmus. The whole 
route from Megara to the Isthmus is and was practicable for carts; it presents no difficulty, 
apart from the long pull uphill, especially from Megara, if that is one’s point of departure. 
The walking time is five hours from Khdni Dervdni to the flat part of the Isthmus or to 
Crommyon, and three hours more from Megara. 

One is often apt to think of tracks or roads, if one is walking, in their relation to an in¬ 
habited centre such as Megara or Pagae or Aegosthena. But, if one is concerned with a 
direct route from Corinthia to Bocotia, the significance of the road from Krickodki via Ayios 
Vasflios and Khdni Dervdni to the Isthmus becomes obvious. I have left a hiatus in my 
description, because I did not walk directly from the low divide (whence I turned off to 
Megara) to the ridge by Khdni Dervdni.* The walk between the two points would be easy, 
were there not vineyards in possession of th’e ground. During part of it one would follow 
the watershed ridge between the two Gulfs. It is a matter of one and a half hours of walking 
at a guess. Assuming this estimate, one can list the times from Boeotia to Corinthia thus: 
Kriekouki-Ayios Vasi'lios two and a half hours, Ayios Vasllios-Khdni Dervdni three and a 
half hours, Khdni-Dervdni-Isthmus five hours, totalling eleven hours. The route is far 
shorter than any route which passes through Attica and Megara.^® It is less arduous; for 
it takes advantage of the watershed ridges, whereas the coastal routes fall to sea-level. 
Throughout its length it was at some time practicable for wheeled vehicles.^^ 

From the strategic point of view the bottleneck on this route is between the Vathikhdria 
and Ayios Vasflios. For, whereas there arc three ways through Mt. Gerania and its outliers 
and again three ways through the range of Mt. Cithaeron, there is only one reasonable route 
over Mt. Karidhi. The area, in which the Vathikhdria lie, is roughly square in shape. It 
is bounded by the high points 539 and 976 on the north, 976 and 1 108 and 805 on the cast, 
805 and 761 on the south, and 761, 645, and 539 on the west. All the rainfall in this area runs 


* Cell, op. cU. 7 mentiiHis a road turning ofT near KhSni Derv^ni for A^osthena. 

'* The modern road through Attica touches Mindra, the outskirts ofEleusis, and Megara. In Turldih times a carrian- 
able route, which is more direct, was maintained from Megara to Koundodra; taking this route, Cell’s times f^rocn me 
Isthmus via Megara and Koundoiira to Krickodki amount to more than fourteen hours (Gell, op. eil. 1 i-io; 109). 

“ This route has been either overlooked, *.£. by W. P. Wallace, Photnix, Suppl. Vol. I (tQSa), 84, who speaks of the 
* roadless UUs’ (of the Northern Megarid), or rmrded as of minor importance, E. L. History and Cinliia- 

lion ^ Ancitnl Mt/aroj, and by A. w. Gomme, BSA XVIII (igii/ia), 193, who writes: ‘ a route from Megara to Plataea, 
somewhat to the east [this should be west) of the Elcutherae pass; u is mentioned by Pausanias and Xenophon, but was very 
little known or used More attention u given to the route in R£ XV 170-1, where it figures as an ‘ Abzweigung ’ but 
' cbenfalls yrichtige Strassenstdek and by Curtius and Kaupert, Karltn von Atiikc 39, who describe it as a ‘ Hauptweg aus 
derMegaris ’. In comparing this road with the ordinary mule-track I was hel{^ by some three years of walking in 
North and Central Greece. 
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into two deep pockets, the Mcgalo Vathikh6ri and the Mikrd Vathikhdri. The northern 
half of the former consists of undulating low ground, and the southern half is a flat, roughly 
circular bed of silt. This flat bed was evidently at one time a lake. Nowadays, after heavy 
rains in the winter, a lake forms and then quickly drains away through channels in the lime¬ 
stone, called katav 6 thres. The strong springs beside the marsh at Psatha probably draw their 
water from this area. The smaller pocket is similar in character. Both arc arable. The 
surrounding hillsides were previously thickly wooded with pines, which were tapped for 
resin. In 1840-1 Buchon travelled through this area and described the extensive woods. 
During the last war the Germans felled much timber and started fires, which have destroyed 
most of the trees and scrub. 

Apart from the road, which we have described, there are several tracks through this area. 
Starting from Ano-Alepokh6ri, one follows the ridge and ascends to a low col, from which 
one skirts the west side of Megilo Vathikhdri, passing below the small church Ayios Taxidrkhes, 
and then ascends gradually to Tower F (see no. i, track 2). Most of this track coincides 
with a motor-road, which the Germans made to bring down timber. It look me one and a 
half hours to walk from Ano-Alepokhdri to Tower F. A second path leaves the road from 
Mcgara to Pagae at a point before one reaches the watershed. Starting from this point one 
climbs up through a pass between the two peaks of Mt. Kordna, follows the ridge between 
the two Vathikhdria basins and drops down to Tower C. This path is very well marked, 
and I noticed rut-marks in the rock-bed during the ascent. This also took one and a half 
hours of walking. Although steeper than the road past Mikrd Vathikhdri to Tower C, it is 
fresher in summer. Both these paths were evidently practicable for carts in the past, so that 
there were three carriageable roads leading into the Vathikhdria area from the Central Megarid. 

From Tower C a very steep path, fit only for a man or pack-animal, leads into Attica 
(see FIG. I, track 3). I climbed for one hour to a high saddle on Mt. Pateras between points 
976 and 1108. From there one descends by an easy route down a long valley to reach Ayios 
Yedryios in one hour, and the Paliokhdri of Koundodra in a further one and a half hours, 
making three and a half hours in all from Tower C. From Tower F Buchon took a path 
‘ par un chemin assca facile ’ to the ridge west of Mt. Karidhi; from there he descended to 
Aegosihena, a path which he described as follows (sec fig. i, track i). * Cette partie du 
chemin est fort difficile et s’embranche avec Ic chemin non moins rocailleux qui conduit a 
Porto Germano, I’antique figosthincs.’ A further path begins from Tower F, takes the same 
line as Buchon’s path, and then turns round the end of a spur to join the main route over the 
saddle of Mt. Karidhi (sec fig. i , track 4). These three paths are, and always were, impracti¬ 
cable for carts; they ascend the very steep slopes in short zig-zags, such as a mule makes. 


B. THE ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL FORTIFICATIONS IN THE AREA 

OF THE VATHIKHORIA 

In 1840 Buchon observed two towers (C and F on the map), and these have been described 
J* W. Tillyard.^ There arc in addition the remains of five towers, which seem to have 
escaped notice hitherto. All are built of the local limestone. Of the seven towers five arc 
adjacent to the main road, which I have described, coming from Kriekodki to the Central 
Megarid. Tower A stands on a small, steep crag, beside which the road passes. The top 
of the crag measures r. 10 X 24 m., and the line of the walls enclosing it can be traced. One 
J. A. Buebm, La Griet coniiiuntaU tl la (1843), 555-8. 


” BSA XII (1903/6), 101-8. 
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large block of mwonry has a cut socket 24 X 20 cm. x ro cm. deep. Tower B, which is 
close to the road, is some 7 ’ 5 ® square, the foundations only being extant. Tower C, which 
is also close to the road, has been described by Tillyard. It stands to a height of some 12 m., 
and it is less than 6 m. square. Tower D stands some thirty paces back from the road. It 
measures ii X 9*5 externally, and in the south wall there is a doorway i*io m. wide. 
Tower E stands at about the same distance from the road; it measures 12 x I0'5 m, 
(plate 4(d)). Inside it among the debris there is a block of masonry with two socket-holes cut 
for floor-joists (measuring 15 x 11 cm. x 16 cm. deep); these holes are in the centre and 
not on the edge of the block (which measures i x 0-45 m. x 0*30 m. thick), and they are so 
cut that the broader side of the joist was vertical. 

That Towers A, B, D, and E are earlier than Tower C, is indicated by the following 
considerations. Tower C stands almost to its original height, whereas the other towers have 
been overthrown, so that only two or three courses arc in position. Tower C is much smaller 
in ground-plan. The construction of Tower C is less massive than that of the other towers; 
its walls are one block thick, whereas those of the others arc two blocks thick (075 m.), varied 
occasionally by a single block being laid as a stretcher through the wall. The masonry of 
Tower C is ashlar, the blocks arc dressed with downward strokes, and the angle-blocks are 
drafted at the comer (plate 5 (r)). The masonry of the other towers consists of rectangular 

TZZZZZh:^ 
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Fig. 2.—^Watbr Spouts of Towers C and F in Vertical and Horizontal Section. 

and trapezoidal blocks, well-cut but rough in flnish, and there is no drafting of the angle- 
blocks. In Tower C the sockets for the joists were cut on the edge of the blocks; in Tower E, 
if we may judge by the one block, they were cut in the centre of the blocks. Beside Tower C 
I did not find fragments of roof-tiles (although my search was not thorough); but beside the 
other towers I found many pieces of black-glazed roof tiles. It is then probable that Towers 
A, B, D, and E were contemporary with one another, and that Tower C was built at some 
time after their overthrow, when different styles and methods were in vogue. 

Tower F, which is described by Tillyard, is a round tower, standing to a height of some 
17 m.; the diameter (including the walls) is r. 7 m., and the walls are one block thick. The 
faces of the blocks both inside and outside are dressed with downward strokes, and the style 
is ashlar; an occasional block is trapezoidal, the majority being rectangular (plate 5 (d)). In 
size, wall-thickness, dressing and style, and in the fact that it stands almost to its original 
height, Tower F resembles Tower C. Some further points suggest that they were contem¬ 
porary. In each there is a single stone water-spout projecting from the upper part of the tower 
to a distance of some two feet, and the two waterspouts are exactly similar (plate 5 (i); 
PIG. 2). In each tower the waterspout is placed some three feet below the top of the battle¬ 
ment. It is probable that the top of the tower was open; one could then stand behind the 
battlements on a floor which acted as the roof and was drained by the waterspout. This 
floor or roof would not have been covered with tiles, which explains why I did not notice 
tile-fragments beside towers C and F. Towers A, B, D, and E were roofed with tiles; their 
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roofe were probably gabled, as in the great tower at Aegosthena. Towers. C and F have 
slit-windows, which splay on the inside, in the walls on the second storey, and the hanging 
and the size of the door in each case was similar. Some clay has been smeared over the 
interstices of the blocks in Tower F, and has, I believe, concealed some splayed slit-windows 
on the ground floor. The clay is a local clay, setting hard like mortar; for it is used on the 
wall of a recently constructed shecpfold beside the tower. It was probably added to the tower 
by shepherds in recent times, to keep out the draught. There is none of it in the horizontal 
joints.^* 

Tillyard described tower F as standing on a platform, which was supported by a remnant 
of retaining wall. But in the scrub, which has been thinned by fire or by goats, other pieces 
of wall are now visible. These waUs are the foundation courses of a large fortification some 
25 m. square (G on the map). The walls arc two blocks thick, and they stand two or three 
courses high, except where the wall forms the back of the shecpfold and is exposed to a height 
of four or five courses. Of the blocks some are rectangular and some trapezoidal; they are 
large and small in size, well-fitted but roughly finished. This large fortification was evidently 
overthrown before the small round tower was built inside its periphery; for, had the large 
fortification been standing, the round tower would have had no field of fire and no purpose. 
Moreover, the style of construction and masonry in the round tower is diflerent. On the 
other hand, the resemblances arc strong between this square fortification and Towers A, B, D, 
and £. 

It is probable, then, that there were two separate acts of fortification. The first comprised 
the building of A, B, D, E, and G, and the second the building of C and F. They were 
separated by an interval of time, during which the first group was destroyed and a different 
style of fortification came into fashion. Beside tower E I found a piece of good black-glaze 
pottery, not of Attic manufacture, and Mr. J. M. Cook found in the debris inside the tower 
a piece of ridge-tile; these date probably to the period 400-325 b.c., and the black-glaze 
sherd rather to the first half of the fourth century.** They suggest a terminus ante quern Tower 
E was built. The wall of G, which forms the back wall of the sheepfold, resembles closely 
the wall of the fortress at Oenoe on the Megarian-Corinthian frontier, which has been dated 
* probably in the late fifth century *.*• We may tentatively put the building of A, B, D, E, 
and G in the Peloponnesian War or in the Corinthian War, rather than in the time of Epami- 
nondas. On the other hand. Towers C and F, which Tillyard attributed to the fourth 
century, may be placed in the second half of that century. Round towers may have come 
into vogue in the time of Philip II of Macedon. The great tower at Aegosthena is two blocks 
thick, with an occasional stretcher; this feature is common to my earlier group of fortifications, 
but it may arise only from necessity in building any large tower. The tower at Aegosthena 
resembles Tower C in that the angle-blocks are drafled and the sockets for the joists are cut 
on the edge of the blocks. The tower at Aegosthena is dated by R. L. Scranton * early in the 
fourth century This is perhaps a terminus post quern rather than a static date. The walls 
of Pagae are ashlar in style with large blocks of conglomerate stone. They are different from 
all the fortifications which we have mentioned. Further investigation may clarify these and 
other points in the fortifications of the Mcgarid. 

** BSA XII (1905/6), tp5, Tillyard says ‘ almost every joint is filled with mortarThis is true only of the vertical 
jmnts, many of wkteh are sprung. 

** Mr. R.V.Nichoilsofthc British School kindly dated the fragment of ridge-tile. ** PrrdcAora 1 8, with fig. 3 c. 

** R. L. Scranton, Gretk Walit 81,176. The round tower at Muoychia Upre-337/6 (Scranton, op. eit. 110 ana n. 33). 
In associa^g round towers with the time of Philip II, I rest on the xtse of the senu-circular towers at Cytmium, wmch 
Philip fortifiM, and at Ambracia, Paramythid, Godmini, and Ljibovo in Epirus, where Philip's influence may have been at 
work. 
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„ Towers C and F, suggested that they were built for signalling. 

But from Tower C one sees through Ac narrow cleft not Megara but only Ae plain below Mt. 
Gerania; and the tower is not as high as some of the trees in the vicinity. From Tower F 
one cannot sec Pagae. Nor arc the seven towers sited as towers of refuge; for all, except 
Tower A, are on flat ^ound, and the crags on Ae surrounding hills offer better places for 
refuge. They were evidently built to control the road which passes beside them. WheAcr 
one comes from Pagae, Tripodiscus (near Kh^ni Derv^ni) or Megara, one can reach the pass 
over Mt. Karidhi only by passing some of these towers. They command the strategic point in 
the direct route from C^rinthia to Bocotia. Their presence shows Aat the road was of 
Ae greatest importance in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

Buchon expressed the belief Aat there might be some mediaeval fortifications in Ae 
vicinity of Tower F. As the ground was heavily wooded, he Ad not investigate, and he went 
on to Aegosthena. Walking from Tower F to Tower C, I came across a round tower, c. 4*50 
m. in external Aainctcr, which was in ruins; it was built of small stones, ill-cut and rendered 
in all Ae joints wiA hard-set clay. On the ridge beside path 4 (see fio. i), almost at the 
topmost point of Ac pass, there is a demolished wall, which runs parallel to Ac path for some 
250 m. The foundation is c. 2 m. wide, and Ac foundation blocks are smaller than in classical 
fortifications. The wall was deliberately demolished, the stones being splintered. A similar 
piece of wall lies c. 100 m. south-east of path 3 (see fig. i), occupying part of the saddle in Ae 
Mt. Pateras range. It runs straight for e. 150 m. and Aen at an obtuse angle for c. 50 m. A 
siinilar but more shattered wall, some 50 m. long, is situated some twenty minutes above 
Ayios Vasilios on the road up Mt. Karidhi. It runs almost at right-angles to the line of the 
road, and it is divided by Ae road. These walls arc not classical in character. They may 
bear some relation to a number of cisterns, two oF which Tillyard saw and described as 
probably mediaeval ’. Beside Tower C and Tower F there are two pear-shaped deep 
cisterns, of which Ae walls arc coated with a hard clay plaster. There are two more of similar 
type between Tower F and the basin of Mcgalo Vathikhdri, a third of similar type on Ac 
ridge between Ac two basins, and a small irregularly shaped and shallower cistern, also lined 
wiA clay, near Tower E. There are, in addition, three cisterns still in use, one norA-east of 
Tower C in the trees, one souA of Tower A and one below Ayios Taxiarkhes. It is possible, 
as we shall sec, Aat these fortifications and the pear-shaped cisterns were constructed in Ae 
AirtcenA century. 

When walking from Tower C to the Paliokhdri of Koundoura, I visited the ancient site 
‘ Pfrgos ’, just sou A of Ayios Yedryios. The lay-out of the foundations inAcates that it was a 
fortified village and not a walled site or acropolis; I picked up some bits of black-glazed 
pott<^ and black-glazed tile. Three-quarters of an hour down the valley, where Ac valley- 
bed is narrowest, Ae foundation courses of a small and, I Aought, circular tower were just 
visible in the thick scrub. The tower appeared to be Hellenistic, Ae blocks being smaller 
than those used in Ae towers of Ae Mcgarid.“ 


C. SOME CAMPAIGNS IN THE NORTHERN MEGARID 

In the fifA and fourA centuries Ae commissariat must normally have used wheeled 
vehicles to transport Ae supplies and Ac siege-equipment of large armies, numbering 10,000 


“ The site at Pirgos is not marked on Milchhdfer’s t/htrsichukarlt eon Attika. 
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hoplitcs or more, apart from their attendants.^* Pack-animals and porters were also em^oyed; 
where wheeled vehicles could not pass, they alone were used. In the campaign of Plataca 
in 479, for instance, the problem of feeding a force numbering about loo.ooo men of all services 
was doubUess solved by bringing up suppUes from the Peloponnese on waggons which followed 
the routes through the Megarid and in particular the Road of the Towers, if I may so nanie 
the section from the Vathikhdria to Ayios Vasflios. The longer carriageable route via 
Mceara and Eleusis,and perhaps the route via Kandih and Koundodra, which Gell de^ribe^ 
were probably subsidiary routes. Supply by sea to Aegosthena w^ also pracucablc. On 
occasions when Attica was at war with her Dorian neighbours the Road of the Towers was 
of even greater importance; for it was then the only available carriageable route between 
the Peloponnese and Central Greece. This may be illustrated from several campaigns. 

In 431 the Boeotians failed to capture Plataca, which threatened the northern pi^cs on 
this route. *Whilc part of their force held down the enemy at Plataca, it is probable that the 
main. Boeotian levy crossed from Kriekodki into the depression of Ayios VasiUos. Archi- 
damus led the Peloponnesian army, numbering probably some 40,000 men, from the Isthmus 
to join forces with the Boeotians. As he did not enter Attic territory, he evidently used the 
Road of the Towers and crossed Mt. Karidhi. His siege equipment and his supphes were 
presumably transported, at least in part, on waggons. The combined forces then atUcked 
The Attic bordcr-fortress of Oenoe, which I place at Vi'llia. His troops, numbering some 
60,000,*^ were supplied mainly, one conjectures, from Boeotia, but also from the Mcgand 
and the Peloponnese along the route by which he had come.” 

The speed of movement along this route is clear from the campaign of 424 (Thuc. IV 
68. 4-72). At dawn the Athenians failed to take Mcgara by surprise. One message was 
sent at once by the Megarians to Brasidas, who was in the vicinity of Corinth and Sicyon, 
and another to Boeotia. On receipt of the message Brasidas sent a despatch to Boeotia, 
ordering the Boeotians to meet him at Tripodiscus at dawn forty-eight hours after the attemp¬ 
ted capture of Mcgara. The Boeotians, meanwhile, on receiving their message from Mcgara 
had mustered their levy at Plataca, before the despatch from Brasidas arrived. They then 
decided to send a part of their levy, namely 2,200 hoplites and 600 cavalry, to the rendezvous 
at Tripodiscus. Now the walking time from Megara to the flat part of the Isthmus is eight 
hours and to Krickodki in Boeotia is seven and a quarter hours, so that horsemen could ride 
from Mcgara to Corinth and to Thebes in something like six hours. By midday, then, on 
the first day Brasidas and the Bocotarchs knew of the Athenian attack on Megara. As the 
walking time from the flat part of the Isthmus to Kriekoiiki is eleven hours, a horseman might 
ride from Corinth to Krickoiiki in some eight hours, part being in darkness. The plan of 
Brasidas was thus known to the Bocotarchs in the late evening of the first day. As surprise 
was essential and the rendezvous was at dawn, both forces set out at nightfall on the second 
day. Before dawn on the third day Brasidas and 3,800 hoplites reached Tripodiscus near 

Thuc V 72 3 refert to ‘ the waggon* ’ at the battle of Mantinea, aMuming it to be known that waggons carrt^ Ae 
ba«a«e. etc.: <f. Hdt. VII 40. i andXenophon HC IV i. 24 for the Persian u»e of waggon*. TJ»e Spartan army had a 
remSar wpply cw (Xenophon Lac. 13.4). On the difficult route from Cretui* to Aegoithena aeombrotu* u*^ pack- 
aiumali only (Xenophon V 4. 17). This wa*, I think, exceptional. For dunng the war, when I moved wth force* of 
ffucrilla troop* in Greece, the problem of carrying »upplie* even for 300 men by pack-animal* tw »CTiou*. The idea that 
M ancient army lived on the couniry»ide which it invaded is often lUlacious; for, if the flock* had been driven away and 
it wa* not harve*t-time, the chance of finding much food*tuiTwas small. 

*• Uxmrary if Crttct\i. ** PluUrch, P/r. 33. . , , t 

•• Thuc II to.a; 12.4-5; I3.i;i8.i. OnthepositionofOenoeseetheAppendix. Wallace,/Wrw, Suw>l. Vol. I 
(1952)* 8a, believing the northern M^arid to be roadleu, has suggested that the Spartan force moved by sea aero** the G^f 
of Corinth; a naval operation on thi* unprecedented scale by the Peloponnesians would surely have been recorded by 
’niuq^ides. 
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Khini Dcrv<5ni; they had covered a distance which takes one man five hours if he starts 
from the flat part of the Isthmus. Brasidas then went on with 300 men to Megara, some three 
hours distant, escaping the notice of the Athenians, probably because it was still dark. The 
Boeotarchs reached Tripodiscus at dawn; if they started from Krickoiiki, they had covered 
a distance which takes a single man six hours of walking by daylight. The movement by 
night of large forces, especially when they include cavalry, is a much slower operation. It 
was made possible in this case only because the road, which we have described, was a good 
one. ® 

The relation between the Road of the Towers and the tracks in the Northern Megarid 
is illustrated by the campaign of 446. The Peloponnesian army advanced into Attica as 
far as Eleusis and Thria.** An Athenian force was on garrison duty at Pagac. Its quickest 
route into Attica was via the Vathikhoria and over Mt. Patiras to Koundodra or, alternatively, 
to the vicinity of Mandra (see fig. i, tracks 2 and 3). To walk from Pagae to Koundoura 
takes a man some six hours. If the way had been clear, the Athenian force would have used 
it. Imtcad, it embarked on a very long ditour. With the guidance of a Megarian the 
Athemans m^ched from Pagac through Boeotia to Athens During their passage through 
Boeotian territory they killed some Boeotians and captured 2,000 slaves.** They evidently 
took the difficult path from Pagae to Aegosthena along the coast—a matter of three hours 
hard going for a single man and much worse for hoplites carrying their equipment. That is, 
no doubt, why they needed the services of a Megarian guide. On reaching Aegosthena they 
still did not turn cast towards Villia and Attica, presumably because the way was barred. 
They went on into Boeotia. They must have gone either by Creusis or by Plataca. The 
former is more probable, because, if they had gone by Plataca, they would have crossed only 
a small part of Boeotian territory and could hardly have collected 2,000 slaves at rouU. Why 
were the direct track through the Vathikhoria to Koundodra and the road from Aegosthena 
to Villia barred to the Athenian force ? The answer is presumably that the Road of the 
Towers was held by an enemy army. Either PIcistoanax invaded by the same route as 
Archidamus did later in 431, or the Boeotians, who had recendy revolted from Athens, were 
on the march to join the Peloponnesian force at Megara and picketed their line of supply 
in the Northern Megarid.** At all events, when the Athenians passed through Boeotia on 
their way to Athens, the Boeotian army was absent; for they found the countryside bare of 
troops. 

The value of the road from Ayios Vasilios to Kriekouki and the branch track to Plataea, 
as compared with the coastal route from Aegosthena to Creusis, emerges from the campaigns 
of 378-6. When Cleombrotus marched up from the Pcloponncse, his aim was to isolate 
Thebes and to avoid any breach with Athens. The Athenians under Chabrias guarded * the 
road through Eleuthcrae that is to say through the Attic territory of Ocnoc and Elcuthcrac. 
Cleombrotus did not challenge them. He advanced * along the road leading to Plataca *. 
He succeeded in carrying the pass and descended to Plataca, where a Spartan garrison was 
in position. It appears, then, that he took the Road of the Towers through the Megarid to 
Ayios Vasflios, ascended the range of Cithaeron and, instead of going to Kriekodki turned 
aside to seize the alternative pass above Plataea.** In the same winter he returned via 
Creusis and Aegosthena to the Central Megarid. He presumably took this route because 
the eastern passes over Mt. Cithaeron were blocked by snow. But between Creusis and 

** Thuc. I 114. a. ** Tod CHI Gomrne, C^mnuntmy on Tku^rdidu, I 340. 

*• The former alternative seems more likely, smee it allows time for Pericles to hear of the revolt of Megara and the 
Peloponnesian preparations, to return from Euboea, and to be in position at Athens before the invasion took place. 

*• Xenophon HC V 4. 14. 
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Aegosthena he lost many pack-animals and much gear, which fell over the precipices, and 
his hoplites had to abandon their heavy shields during a storm.” This route was evidently 
not carriageable. But, having once reached Aegosthena, his difficulties were over, for he 
could take the main road home via Ayios Vasilios and Vathikhdria. The Athenians, whose 
territory had not been violated by Cleombrotus, now dealt with the two generals who had 
helped in the liberation of Thebes. For they saw that the Spartans had invaded Theban 
territory * marching alongside Attica * (Xenophon//(? V 4. 19: -rrapidvTSs -riiv ’AynKyiv),” 
and they hoped to remain neutral. It was only when Sphodrias raided the Bleusinian plain 
that Attic territory was violated and Athens went to war. Later in 378 and twice in 377 
Agesilaus entered and returned from Boeotia by the eastern passes over Mt. Cithaeron. When 
Cleombrotus failed to carry these passes in 376, the alternative proposed by his allies was not 
to force a way through by Creusis, but to go by sea to Creusis.** 

There are several examples of the manner in which an army could move from Central 
Greece to the Peloponnese without violating Attic territory. In 457 the Spartan army lay 
in Boeotia. Athens held Pagae and Megara; she picketed the passes over Mt. Gerania, and 
to cross the mountain elsewhere was not possible. The Spartans, therefore, fought the battle 
of Tanagra. Their prowess vindicated, they advanced into the Megarid (not into Attica), 
cut down the trees (probably between Pagae and Megara), and returned ‘ through Gerania 
and the Isthmus*, the Athenian pickets evidendy abandoning their posts.*® In 419 a Boeodan 
army of 11,000 men and 500 mounts entered and left the Peloponnese without touching Atdc 
territory.*^ In 371 after the battle of Lcuctra, when the defeated SparUns withdrew from 
Boeoda via Creusis to Aegosthena, they met the army of Archidamus, which had come up 
from the Isthmus without entering Attica; their combined forces then withdrew from 
Aegosthena to Corinth.** Thereafter, Epaminondas marched repeatedly with large armies 
from Boeoda into the Peloponnese without infringing Atdc territory. 

A final example may be taken from the Chronicle of the Morea, 3259-3269 (ed. J. Schmitt). 
In the year 1258 the rival powers were the Prince of Achaca, William Villchardouin, whose 
realm extended to the Isthmus, and the Duke of Athens, ruler of Megaris, Attica and Central 
Greece. The Prince is the subject of the first three lines, and the Duke is 6 KCrpris. 

Ki <5>p6c«xrev tq ^ouooocra tow, crriiv K6pivdov AirfiXdsv* 

III Svfvamv drrlpaoe -rfiv okAXov t«v Mrydpwv, 
pi TrdXepov iKlpSioev lKE(vr|v riiv KXeiaoOpctv. 

6 MIyas KupTis t6 lpot6ev k* l6X(pT) to pry<i^cos, 

Siorrl Ipa6€ 6n inrlpaoev 6 TrplyKnras t^iv oxAXocv 
k’ loipriv elj Tov t6ttov tou k’ Crrrdei yvpeCfOvrd tov. 
drrrfjpsv to 90 woaTa tou k* fiX0gv si? drravrn^v tov, 

IksI loworrravTfiOriaory els t6 Kapu5i to dpo^. 
pi irdXspov dpxdoooiv sis "ri) ^owlv dirdcvco. 
ebs Ivi yip 6 ©€6$ KplTfjS KOi Kpivet ds t 6 SlKOtlOV, 

SScoKcv TOW TTpfyKiiros t6v irbXepo licIpSiacv. 

Advancing from the Isthmus, the Prince of Achaca captured the Skala of Megara and the 
pass of Megara. He thus held the coastal route by the Scironian cliffs and the road through 
Gerania. The Duke of Athens evidendy adopted a defensive position, protecting Attica and 

Xenophon HC V 4. 16-18. **^or ihe meaning of iTap»6mj, see Xenophon HC V 10 and LS* j.p., I. 

” Xenophon «(?V 4. 36-60. “ Thuc. I 107-8. 

Thuc. V 57. a. •* Xenophon HC VI4. 35-6. 
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the pass over Mt. Kan'dhi. The battle took place on Mt. Karidhi, the Prince was victorious, 
and the Duke retreated to Thebes. As Buchon observed, the Prince evidently held the area 
of the Vathikhdria; his intention was either to enter Boeotia or to swing right via VilUa into 
Attica, as Archidamus did in 431 b.c. The key points for the defence were the pass over Mt. 
Karidhi and the saddle of Mt. Pateras. It is at these two points that I noticed the post- 
classical, probably mediaeval, fortifications. Being single walls and not habitable forts, they 
were apparently field defences, and they were deliberately destroyed. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that they were built by the army of the Duke of Athens in 1258. The similar 
fortification between Ml. Karidhi and Ayios Vasilios may have been a second line of defence. 
The round tower and the pear-shaped cisterns may have been made by the army of the Prince 
of Achaea. 


D. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE NORTHERN MEGARID 

The Road of the Towers was presumably used by peaceful travellers as well as by armies. 
In the Antonim Itirurarjf, for instance, the Roman road ran from Thespiae to Megara forty 
miles, and from Megara to Eleusis thirteen miles. The road Thcspiac-Megara-Eleusis was 
thus more important than the road Thespiae-Elcutherae-EIeusis-Megara in the third century 
A.D. The distance given by the Itinerary is approximately correct for the Road of the Towers. 
Forty Roman miles arc equivalent to just under sixty kilometres; and, if one measures the 
road from Thespiae via iGiekouki, Ayios Vasilios and the Vathikhdria to Megara, without 
allowing for twists and ascents, the distance is some fifty kilometres. The main road from 
north-west Greece via Creusis to Pagae and Megara, which figures in the Peutinger Table 
and the Anonymous of Ravenna, must also have used the Road of the Towers.” 

In the early history of Greece trade and intercourse between Central Greece and the 
Peloponnese were conducted more by land than by sea (Thuc. I 13. 5).®* Thereby Corinth, 
the mistress of the Isthmus, rose to prosperity as a centre of exchange. The area north of the 
Isthmus was also important. In the Mycenaean period, when the great centres of power were 
in Boeotia and Argolis and when nobles travelled by chariot and humbler men used waggons, 
there must have been considerable traffic between Central Greece and the Peloponnese. 
In the Sub-Myccnaean period it is probable that lonians controlled the Mcgarid. Then 
the Dorians conquered and settled the Mcgarid to join hands with their kindred in Boeotia 
arid oust the lonians from their control of the passage. The attempts of Athens to regain 
control of the passage by occupying Pagae and Megara, and by acquiring Eleuthcrae and 
Plataca, were generally opposed by the Peloponnesians and by the Boeotians. 

If we are correct in attributing commercial as well as military importance to the road 
through the centre of the Mcgarid, we should expect to find some indication of settlements 
on the route. Nowadays there arc no settlements. I walked from Kriekodki to Ayioi 
Theddhoroi, the ancient Crommyon, without passing an inhabited house en route. The 
fields at PUtanos arc worked by villagers from Ayioi Theddhoroi, those at Kh^ni Dervdni and 
in the plain below by villagers from Megara, and those of the Vathikhdria and Ayios Vasilios 
by villagers from Villia. The population is evidently concentrated in the towns to a greater 
degree than in antiquity, and in particular it is drawn towards the main route of modem 

** Ant. Itin. ed. Wesseling 336; *d. Cuntt 49. Tab. Pmt. route 79 (ed. K. .Miller, col. 565) gives the statiotu; Crusa 
(Creu8u)-Pache(P»g»e)-Megara-Iiihmus, and route 81 (col. 577): Plauea-Eleusii-Megara. Anon. Roe. 198. 9 
Pioder and Parthey) gives Athens-Eleusis-Megara-Pache (Pagae)-Cenisa (Creusis); 199. i gives Eleusis-Plataea-^cspiae ; 

375 - >5 8*ves Athens-Eleusi^Megara-Isthmus. In this net of main roads the stretch from Creusis to Pi^e must have 
incluora the Road of the Towers. 

•* Even for a maritime state such as Athens transport by land was cheaper than transport by sea (Thuc. VII 28.1), 
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times through Ayioi Theodhoroi, Mcgara, and north-west Attica, to which Villia looks for 
trade and intercourse. Another factor causing this shift of population is, as we shall see, the 
pauperisation of the Northern Megarid through erosion and desiccation. 

The burials at Pldtanos suggest that there was a settlement there in antiquity. The 
abundance of water made it an important place on the main route through Gerania. There 
arc still extensive forests of pines, which arc tapped for resin, and of firs on the upper slopes, 
which are cut for timber; these cover the southern flanks of Mt. Gerania. There is also 
grazing for goats and some sheep on the uplands of the mountain. In the modern adminis¬ 
trative division of Greece Plitanos lies just in Corinthia, and it probably did so in the fifth 
century b.c. The central part of the Megarid, stretching from the watershed to the Saronic 
Gulf, belongs to Mcgara. It is peppered with whitewashed buildings, known as TTarriTi^pia, 
in which the grapes are trodden at vintage-time; they arc deserted during the remainder of 
the year. In antiquity Tripodiscus was one of the KoSukcn of the Megarians (Thuc. IV 70. i). 
It is clear from the campaign of Brasidas in 424 b.c. that it lay at a strategic point on the main 
route between Corinth and Bocotia. Strabo states that in his time the market of Megara 
was at Tripodiscus (Strabo 394: koc6‘ 6 vOv dryopd tc5v Meydpcov ksItoi). The choice 
of Tripodiscus as a commercial centre was probably due both to its position on the main 
route from Corinth to Boeotia and to its proximity to Pagae, an active port in Roman imperial 
limes.** The foundations of ancient buildings have been observed at the site of Tripodiscus, 
which I have not visited. 

The Northern Megarid is described by Pausanias (I 44. 4): 5 ’ dpsivq rfis Mgyap(6o$ 

Tqy Boic.>tc5v IotIv 5uopo;, kv fi McyapcOoi TTccyai tt6Xis h-^pa 54 Aly6o6£va 
is at first sight surprising that Pagae is reckoned as appertaining to the mountainous part of 
Megans. But this is so in the modern division of Greece. For the deme of Villia includes 
Ano-Alcpokhdri and Kdto-Alcpokhdri, most of the Vathikhoria basin, and all the northern 
Megarid. This is indeed realistic. Kdto-Alepokhori is inhabited only when crops arc 
being sown and reaped, and Ano-Alepokh6ri is in a similar case, except that a few families 
slay all the year round. The fields of the two villages arc worked by the people of Villia, 
some five hours distant by mule, the Villiotes being a hardy race of hillmen of Albanian 
descent. In antiquity the centres of population were on the coast at Aegosthena and Pagae, 
the two ports of the Halcyonic Gulf (Scylax 40). As Tripodiscus probably possessed the 
eastern slopes of Mt. Gerania, Pagae’s territory may have extended into the mountainous 
country eastwards. 

The ruins of Pagae arc situated on a low, steep-sided ridge, which is separated from the 
sea by some 150 metres of level foreshore. To the west of the ridge a stream-bed cuts deep 
through its valley and the foreshore to reach the sea. In its banks some twenty feet below the 
top there are sherds of the classical period. The banks arc composed entirely of yellow silt, 
which has been washed down from the deeply eroded hillside of yellow flysch. From this 
fact one may conclude, with some assurance, that the present level foreshore has accumulated 
since classical times. The walled site of the town encloses an area some 450 metres square, 
and the fortifications do not extend on to the level foreshore. When the Athenians fortified 
Pagae c. 460 b.c., the site was probably washed by the sea, and the harbour lay under the 
walls on Ac western side. The population must have been considerable; the people per¬ 
haps farmed some of the land souA of the watershed. The sherds on the site and along the 
shore, as one walks north-eastwards, are mainly of Ac Roman period. 

** The direct route from Megan to Pagae, which the modem road follows, passes well below Tripodiscus, and it pre¬ 
sumably did so in ancient times. 
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The ancient cemetery of Pagac is said to be on a wooded knoll SSE. of Kato-Alepokhori, 
high up the hillside but below the ridge. I did not visit it. On a ridge of yellow flysch (full 
of the fossil shells on which Pausanias (I 44. 9) commented) at a few minutes distance south¬ 
east of Ano-Alcpokh6ri a number of unlined shallow graves were opened some years ago by 
villagers. I picked up some pieces of latc-sixih-ccntury and of fifth-century pottery. The 
clay of some sherds was light buff in colour. It is probable, then, that there was at that time 
a settlement on the site of Ano-Alepokh6ri. Between the springs of Ano-Alepokh6ri and 
t^agae terracotta pipes * as thick as a man ’ have been found by villagers; they evidently 
piped the water down to Pagae. I walked from Ano-AIcpokhori past the church of Ayia 
Soteira, where there used to be a spring and is now a well, to reach the ridge just above ‘ the 
Cliffs * in one hour. On the lower part of the ridge, just before it meets the path running 
from Pagae to Psitha, there are some thirty graves which were opened some years ago by 
villagers. The graves arc rather small pits, dug in the yellow flysch and not lined with stone. 
The pottery from the graves is of the second half of the sixth century, including a fragment of 
the handle of a Laconian krater, and of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries b.c. The clay 
is neither Attic nor Corinthian, being generally redder than Attic or more buff than Corin¬ 
thian. Below the ridge and near the path I picked up a worked piece of hard stone, which is 
probably a fragment of a pounder. Beside the path, as one descends towards Pagac, there 
arc a few pieces of retaining wall and some sherds. There were perhaps some farmhouses at 
this place in antiquity. 

At Psdtha it is probable that much of the narrow strip of foreshore has accumulated since 
the classical period; for it is composed of silt, and the precipitous and steep slopes, which 
enclose the bay on the landward side, have evidently been denuded by erosion. The little 
harbour of Psdtha is now a better one than anything Kato-Alepokh6ri can offer. But Scylax, 
in describing this coast, mentioned only Pagac and Aegosthena. Inland of the foreshore, on 
the lowest declivities of the limestone, there arc a number of small apertures in a limestone 
face, which gave access evidently (for I did not inspect them) into small caves or perhaps 
small rock-cut tombs. In the next bay Aegosthena is a strongly fortified site comparable in 
size to Pagae; its territory probably extended inland as far as the watershed. When one looks 
from Pagae or walks along the coast, the most conspicuous feature is Mt. Mitikas, a long ridge 
undulating like the vertebrae of a dog’s tail. This is doubtless the ancient Cynosoura, after 
which the fifth group of the early Dorian inhabitants of the Megarid were named Cynosourcis.** 

On the inland sector, on the route from Ano-Alepokh6ri to Tower F, when one reaches 
the low col leading into the large basin, there are the remains of a village of some seventy 
houses, which may belong to the eighteenth or nineteenth century. They look out to sea over 
Psitha. Crossing the col and turning towards the church Ayios Taxidrkhes, one comes to a 
cistern, beside which there is a capital of late Roman date and a plain monolithic column of 
greenish marble, 3 m. long and 0.40 m. in diameter. Just before one reaches Tower F, one 
walks beside a dry stream-bed. In its left bank the rubble under a shelf of rock has been 
carved out to make some eight chambers, squarish in shape, of which the sides in some cases 
are c. 5 m. long and in other cases c. 7 m. long and the roofs arc slightly domed. In one the 
original entry is extant, a small doorway cut in the hard-set rubble. In each chamber there 
arc two and sometimes three small square niches in the side and back walls. In some a 
chimney has been added by breaking through the wall facing the stream-bed, alongside and 

** Plutarch, Gruk Qjuilwn 17. Many ancient and niodcm place-names in the Megarid are descriptive of natural 
features or products: Pagae. Cronunyon, Schoenus, Aigeiros, Pi&tanos, Vathilcb6ri, Psitha, Cynosoura, Rordna, K^rata, 
Karldhi (walnut), Kaliakoiidha (crow), Mitikas (nose). 
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above the original entry. These were originally chamber-tombs, perhaps of Roman date or 
earlier. On the slopes round Tower F, and especially on the bluff between it and the large 
basin, and on the slopes round the other towers there are many remains of habitation: founda¬ 
tion walls of buildings, terrace walls for fields, and heaps of stones stacked more carefully 
than is usual in modem Greek agriculture. I picked up a few pieces of black-glaze pottery. 
There was evidently a settlement in ancient times near the basin of the Mcgalo Vathikhdri. 
The most likely situation for such a settlement is in the vicinity of the church Ayios Taxiirkhes. 

Following the track from the central part of the plain and ascending towards the cleft 
in Mt. Kordna, one secs on one’s left a number of walls, built for terracing fields where none 
are today, and the foundations of several buildings. They may be ancient, but I did not find 
any distinctive sherds. Proceeding towards Tower C, I noted on the ridge between the two 
basins the remains of a small hamlet of some twenty houses and a pear-shaped cistern. This 
hamlet was probably occupied in the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Nowadays the area of the Vathikhdria is uninhabited and desolate. The chief reason 
is lack of water; for the area is dependent on cisterns, filled with rain-water, and most of 
them are decrepit. The question arises whether there was more water available at the time 
when the towers were built, the main road was in use, and there was a settlement near the 
large basin. The flat bed of the basin (sec fig. 3) was evidently formed under a lake; and 
it is common in Karst limestone formations, of which this area is an example, that the sub¬ 
terranean katav 6 lkTts choke or clear themselves. At the time when there was a lake and the 
surrounding hillsides were less denuded of soil than they are today, there would have been 
good grazing for sheep. In late May 1953 two flocks of sheep were leaving the basin for lack 
of water. In antiquity Mcgara was famous for her wool; it is probable that the Megarid, 
and in particular this area, afforded extensive grazing for sheep. There are, moreover, two 
indications in ancient writers that there was a lake in the Megarid. 

During the two or three years before Aeschylus produced the Agamemnon the Athenians 
were in occupation of Pagae and Mcgara. They probably used the track leading from Attica 
through the Vathikhdria, and many Athenians were familiar with the countryside between 
Mt. Cithaeron and Mt. Gerania. In the play, when the beacon-signal flashed from Mt. 
Cithacron to the * goat-traversed ’ mountain, which I take to be Mt. Gerania, the light shot 
over the ‘ staring-eyed lake *. As one looks from the pass on the Cithacron ridge between 
Krickouki and Ayios Vasilios, and again as one looks down from the pass on Mt. Kandhi, the 
basin of Vathikhdria is on the direct line to Mt. Gerania; on the map, too,'it is close to the 
line from Mt. Cithaeron to Mt. Gerania. The epithet * staring-eyed ’ is particularly appro¬ 
priate to the setting of the basin. The flat silt bed is roughly circular. It is surrounded by 
beetling crags and by steep slopes, which arc still forested on the south side. The only 
possible alternative in the area between the two mountains is the swamp by Psdtha, Now 
it shows only a thin channel of open water. In antiquity the belt of foreshore was probably 
thinner, and the stare of the water in the swamp would have been offset by the great expanse 
of sea-water beside it. If Aeschylus’ words are to be taken as accurate, the * staring-eyed 
lake ’ can hardly have been anywhere else than in the basin of Megilo Vathikhdri.*’ 


Acschyluj Af. 302; 8’ Owip rop)^inv loicrtyiv The word TopyOiTij may be s descriptive epithet or 

‘Zu mentwned in the last note. That the * goat-travened ’ mounuin it Mt. Gerania te^ most 

probable: for it li« on the line towards Mt. Arachnaeui, and in line 360 Aeschylus mentions a headland jutting into the 
^nic Gidf which fiu the stage of the beacon-signal from GeranU to Arachnaeus. Such signals from Cithaeron to 

have raployed m the Penian Wan during the campaigner Plataea. It has been 
Aesi^ylus take should l^idenufit^ with Lake Mavrotlmni or Lake Vouliagm^u. But the former is nordi 
of Mt. Gerania, and the latter wt^f h^ Gertoia, so that neither is on the line of fire from Mt. Cithaeron. For recent 
discussions see PrrafAora I 94; REXXl (and senes) 1371 and XV 169; Fnaiktl,Aaef^ba Ag. II i$o. 




Fig. 3 .—Part op the Lake-bed op MroAlo 

VATHlKHdRI AND THE BaY OF PSATHA, SEEN 

FROM THE East. 


There some Megarians set upon them and threw them and their waggons into the Lake. 
The direct carriageable route from the Peloponncsc to Delphi passed, as we have seen, through 
Pl^tanos, Tripodiscus, and the Vathikhdria. If they travelled slowly and passed by watering 
points, they would have gone from Tripodiscus to Ano-Alcpokh6ri and thence to the basin of 
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In his Greek Qyesticn 59 Plutarch explains why the Megarians were called * waggon- 
rollers *. Some pilgrims, travelling with their wives and children from the Peloponnese to 
Delphi, camped at Aigeiroi by the Lake (KOTTiuMoBriaav iv Alyclpoi^ Trapdt Tf|v AlpvTiv). 
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Megilo Vathikh6ri. On this route the only place where there could have been a lake is 
in the basin ofMegalo Vathikhbri (or in that of the Mikr6 Vathikhdri, which is much smaller 
and not visible except from its immediate vicinity). I suggest, therefore, that the name of the 
ancient settlement in this area was Aigeiroi and that it lay beside the staring-eyed Lake 
Gorgopis.*® 

The name Aigeiroi is presumably the same as the alternative forms Aigeiros and Aigeir- 
oussa. Suidas, s.d. ‘ Alyeipou 0 eA * calls it dvopa TrdXccos, Strabo 394 Jin. a ycopiov Meyapixdv 
like Polichne, Nisaea and Tripodiscus; and Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. * Alycipoucoa * TTdXts tt^s 
M cyoplSos. The location of Aigeiros near Megilo Vathikhdri fits the passage in Strabo. 
For he cites the verses which, the Megarians claimed, once stood in the Homeric Catalogue: 


Alas 6* Ik XaXauTvo; dyev vlas 6< ts fToXlxvT)? 

Ik t* AlysipoCro-oii? Nioairis ts TpnrdScov t6. 

This claim was advanced in the time of Solon or of Peisistratus, and it was directed against 
AAens, The areas, to which Athens might most reasonably lay claim and which the Meg¬ 
arians might attribute to the realm of Ajax, were the Central and the Northern Mcgarid, 
marching with Attica. As Nisaea and Tripodcs lie in the southern and eastern parts of this 
area, Polichne may be identified with Pagae and Aigeiroussa with our site in the Northern 
Megarid. 

The only other mention of Aigeiros is in Book LVI of Theopompus’ Philippica.^* The 
fragments of this book concern the military operations of Philip of Macedon in the Pclo- 
ponnesc after the battle of Chaeronea. He occupied Corinth and Thebes with garrisons. He 
could not count on the whole-hearted co-operation of Athens, and he had every reason to 
safeguard the direct route from Corinth to Thebes, which passed west of Attica, The 
speculation is tempting that the round tower F and the square tower C lay close to the ancient 
Aigeiros and were built and garrisoned by Macedonians. 

N. G. L. Hammond 


APPENDIX; THE POSITION OF ELEUTHERAE AND OENOE 

The general line of demarcation between Boeotia and its southern neighbours, Megaris 
and Attica, was formed by the long range of Mt. Cithaeron (Paus. I 38. 8,44. 6). As the range 
Plataea pass is hard to traverse, it probably constituted the actual boundary in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Aegosthena, being a considerable city, as its ruins testify, 
evidently posseted the valley running inland to the watershed; its territory then extended 
^t cast of Ayios Vasi'iios. On the north-east its territory marched with that of Plataea. 
The identification of the ancient place-names, which belong to the area east of Plataea and 
Ayios Vasilios, is much disputed. 


there \ Plul^h's Gruk 219). Near Lake Vouliagm&ii 

but 7 t P®”’*"** Thermae (Lou^); 

is ni a ^ Megarian. The Lake Mavrolfaiii * 

beeS^oS^^^Sr^p™ T ‘Ppf*ct«c»ble for a wa^n. A supposed lake near Pagae would have 

wSS .(«umuig AigeiroTto be a place-name). Lakes In other places 
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Pausanias IX 2. 1-2 describes the road from Plataea to Eleuthcrac. As he says he passed 
the ruins of Hysiae and Erythrac on his right, he kept north of the Cithaeron range, until he 
came to the exit of the pass of Dryoscephalae. There, where the modern road runs, he crossed 
the range to Eleutherae, which he describes as ‘ built a little above the plain beside Mt. 
Cithaeron * (I 8. 9). He places Eleutherae on the southern flank of Mt. Cithaeron, and his 
description of the ruins of the town-wall and of their location suits the site known as Gyphto- 
kastro. In the fourth century, when Eleutherae was included in Attica, Chabrias guarded 
the road towards Boeotia through Eleutherae (Xen. HG V 4. 14: Ti\v 5 i" 'EXo/flspwv 656 v), 
while CIcombrotus ascended Mt. Cithaeron by the road leading to Plataea. ‘ The road 
through Eleutherae* is evidently the road over the Dryoscephalae (Thuc. Ill 24. i), and 
the most important ruins on it lie at Gyphtokastrd. I therefore identify Gyphtokastro as 
Eleutherae and not as Panactum, which is the identifleation proposed by U. Kahrstedt, 
^iWLVII (1932), 8 f. 

Pausanias I 38. 8 states that the territory of Plataea marched with that of Athens, when 
Attica included Eleutherae. He is, however, speaking of his own time, when Hysiae and 
Erythrae were in ruins and their territories were included in the Plataeis. Then Platacis 
and the territory of Eleutherae were contiguous. But in the late sixth century, when Hysiae 
was a living state, Hysiae and Oenoe were the most distant domes of Attica (Hdt. V 74), 
and Hysiae was a neighbour of Plataea (Hdt. VI 108. 6; cf. IX 15. 3). Hysiae lay on the 
northern flank of Mt. Cithaeron (Hdt. IX 25. 3), and it was recovered by Boeotia before the 
battle of Plataea. The position of Hysiae and Erythrae on the north side of the Cithaeron 
range between Plataea and the pass of Dryoscephalae is apparent also in the narrative of 
the escape from Plataea in 428 b.c. (Thuc. Ill 24). 

Oenoe, mentioned with Hysiae as the other most distant deme, which the Boeotians 
attacked first (Hdt. V 74), should lie near Hysiae; indeed, Oenoe and Hysiae were probably 
contiguous. Further, the territory of Oenoe was contiguous with that of Eleutherae (Euripides 
fr. 179; Strabo 375; Harpocration j.p.). Oenoe should therefore be located in the triangle 
formed by Plataea, Ayios Vasilios, and Eleutherae. As there is no room for such a * deme * 
in addition to Hysiae and Erythrac between Plataea and Eleutherae on the north side of 
Mt. Cithaeron, it follows that we should place Oenoe south of Mt. Cithaeron and south-west 
of Eleutherae; for the territory of Eleutherae doubtless included the small plain south and 
south-east of Gyphtokastro. In other words, Oenoe should be placed where the modern 
Vi'llia stands (sec no. 1). This area is rich in the vineyards from which Oenoe presumably 
took its name. The abundance of water and the adjacent fields leave no doubt that the dis¬ 
trict was inhabited in antiquity, although the remains of an ancient town are lacking (cf. 
Leake ^^G II 408, whose suggestion of * Isus ’ as the ancient name is based on a corrupt 
reading in Strabo 405). This location places Oenoe close to the main road from Athens to 
Thebes via Eleutherae, so that the murder of Androgeos in the vicinity of Oenoe is intelligible 
(D.S. IV60. 5). 

Strabo 411-412 places Plataea on the borders of Attica and Megaris (* Megaris ’ being 
emended by many scholars to ‘ Boeotia ’, needlessly because Strabo is talking of a road to 
Athens and Megara). Now the part of Attica which Strabo considered to be adjacent both 
to the Mcgarid and to Plataea is not Eleuthcrac, which, he goes on to remark, was disputed 
between Attica and Boeotia. The Attic deme in question must then be placed in the vicinity’ 
of Villia, and I believe it was the deme of Oenoe. 

Oenoe was contiguous not only with Plataeis and Megaris but also with Boeotia; 
for Thucydides (11 18. i, VIII 98. 2) places Oenoe on the border between Attica and 
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Boeotia.*® As we have seen above, this location of Oenoe fits the invasion by Archidamus in 
431 B.c. It also fits the situation in 411 b.c. For the Corinthians came by the route which we 
have called the Road of Towers to attack Oenoe; and the garrison of Oenoe had cut off a party 
of men who had withdrawn from Decelea through north Attica, in order to return to the Pelo* 
ponnesc. That the Peloponnesian communications with Decelea ran through north Attica 
is probable; for the direct route from Mcgara to Decelea was exposed to attacks from forces 
stationed at Eleusis and Athens. 

The eastern frontier of the Mcgarid with Attica probably ran from some point between 
Ayios Vasflios and Viilia southwards along the ridge of Mt. Pat^ras; for the long valleys east 
of Mt. Pat^ras face into Attica, and their timber, still burnt for charcoal, was important to 
Attica. From Mt. Pateras the watershed is again the boundary until the spurs of Mt. K6rata 
reach the Saronic Gulf (/(?* II 204 and Kahrstedt, loc. «<.). Thus, when Cleombrotus 
marched along the Road of Towers to Ayios Vasilios and took the pass of Plataea over Mt. 
Cithaeron, he passed alongside the frontier of Attica (Xenophon HG V 4. 19 : iropidvres -rfiv 
•Attikt^v). The most recent discussion of Oenoc*s position is by W. P. Wallace in Phoenix, 
Suppl. Vol. I (1952), 80 f. 

** The Boeotian town, whose territory marched with that of Oenoe, was probabW Hyiiae. Oenoe was thus contiguous 
with Aegoethena, Plataea, Hysiae, and Eleutherae. In the dvU divisions of today Vfflia is contiguous weh Porto Yermend, 
Plataea, Kriekodki, and Mizi (see the map cited at the end of note 1 above). In Klio XI (>9it} 436 f. Betoch identihed 
Gypbtokastro with Panactum, Eleutherae with Myupolii, which lies east of Gyphtokastro, ara Omoe with a site to the 
south on the et^e of the Eleutinism plsua; in suidition, he made the territory of Eleutherae contiguous with the Megarid. 
His arguments are not convincing, and his conclusions seem to be imponble; for Thucydides (V 3.5, and II 18. i) maced 
both Panactum and Oenoe on the Boeotian border. This is inconceivable if the territory of nleutherae marched with 
Megaris; for, if Eleutherae was Attic, Boeotia had no stress to Oenoe, and, if Eleutherae was Boeotian, Panactum was not 
on me border of Attica at all. The st^gesdon made bv Leake, JVGII408, that the Megarian town Erencia (Paus. I 44. 8) 
might be placed at Koundodra, seems to me improbable on geographic grounds. 




EXCAVATION ON THE KOFINA RIDGE, CHIOS 

(plates 6-15) 

Foreword 

The SchooFs decision to undertake work in the island of Chios was made possible by the 
generosity of an anonymous donor. The work was placed under my direction, and in the 
first year (1952) excavations were carried out on a limited scale during three weeto of June on 
the Kofina ridge in Chios town, while soundings were made on an Early Bronze Age site at 
Emporio near Pyrgi on the south coast of the island, where work has since continued. 

The site of Kofin^ was chosen because Archaic sherds on the surface raised a hope that it 
might be possible to uncover something of the Archaic city there. As it turned out, the Kofina 
area was on the very edge of the ancient city, as of the modern town. The excavations at 
Kofina were begun by myself, assisted by Mr. J. K. Anderson, and after the first ten days they 
were continued and completed by Mr. Anderson and Mr. R. V. Nicholls. The results of the 
excavations are here published in full by Mr. Anderson.* 

M. S. F. Hood 


The Ancient City of Chios 

The ancient city of Chios lies below the modem town; * but its inaccessibility does not 
preclude all knowledge of its shape and its buildings. The position of the ancient gravefields 
surrounding the city can be determined, while surface observation and limited excavations 
inside and on the fringes of the city have also contributed information. More can and will be 
learnt by further excavation and the record of chance finds.* The evidence of inscriptions is 
not of great value, as it docs not afford the relevant topographical information, apart from the 
names of sanctuaries and buildings in Chios. Hardly any inscriptions have been found in situ, 
and many now in Chios have been carried from ancient Erythrae on the coast opposite for use 
as building material.* The shape of the modem town is deceptive. The northern arm of the 

* The section 00 the ancient city of Chios (pp. 123-126) is by Mr. J. Boordman. The Map (no. 1} compiled by 
Mr. Boardman, Mr. SmoUett, and myself, with the active and ^erous hdp ot Mr. A. P. Stephanou, Epimelete* of An¬ 
tiquities, on the basis of evidence provided bv Mr. Anderson's exploration <a the area in the Spring of 1933 before the ex¬ 
cavations. We are very much indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. P. Salliares, District Engineer in Chio^ who most gen¬ 
erously placed a lam-scale map of Chios town at our disposal, from which the map (no. 1) was traced. Further acknow¬ 
ledgments by Mr. fi>ardntan and Mr. Anderson will be found below, nn. a and 25. 

* On the late traditions which place the andeot dty above the monastery Coronata (modem Koumk), see Hunt, 
BSA XLI 31. They site the dty on H. Markos bill 5 km. west of the modem town; but on its plateau top the only remains 
are traces of mediaeval walls, including a circuit wall, and reported tile graves, none earlier th^ our era. See sJm Zolotas 
in ’A»ri »3 XXVIII (1916), 17 ff., and the fullest account of the ancient dty in Zolotas '(eropla ^5 A 3 a ff., where 
details of early chance finu of walls and tombs in the modem town are recoroed: it is not usually p^ble to judge the date 
of the finds Zolotas mentions, and of course Christian tombs do not afford evidence shout the dty limits; but the information 
he has collected is still of the gr^test value. 

* Dr. N. Kondoleon hss given freely of his knowledge of the town. We are also most deeply indebted to Mr. A. P. 
Stephanou, Epimeletes of Antiemities, who hss done invaluable work in rescuing snd recordinr chance finds, and retricviiw 
earlier unpubnshed accounts ^ excavations. The reports of this work have been published in local newspapers, which 
Mr. Stephanou has kindly rriade available; and &om these reports come moat of the unacknowledged references to tombs 
and finos in the town mentioned below (see note 5). Other authorities and sources are quoted in the text. Bracketed 
numben refer to points on the plan. 

* Richard Chandler, vtstdng the island in 1764, remsuked later ' we found by the sea-side, near the town, three stona 
with inscriptions, which had b^n brought for ballast from the continent of Asia '; Zolotas, op. at. A i 333, 3 34. This 
coUectii^ of worked stones, usually for building in the Kastro and around Bounaki, vitiatei BUrchner’s deduction, from 
inscription find-places, that the agora lay between Palaiokastro and Bounaki {RE s.o. ‘ Chios ’ 3398}. 
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harbour, formed by the mediaeval Kastro, is wholly artificial. In fact, the Kastro probably 
occupies the position of much of the ancient harbour, and the southern part of the modern 
harbour region was outside the ancient city. But within the Kastro itself Roman buildings 
and walls have been discovered; therefore much ofits foundation earth must have accumulated 
in antiquity, no doubt as silt from what is now the stream Kaloplytes, which may have run 
into the south side of the ancient harbour.^ What must have been distinct hills have also been 
levelled, notably Palaiokastro and Bounaki; while earthquakes, silting of streams, and the gen¬ 
eral subsidence of the land in this part of the Aegean since antiquity have changed the coast-linc 
to north and south. 

To review first the work done within the ancient city. The earliest serious excavations 
were conducted on the south slopes of Palaiokastro by Fustel dc Coulanges in 1845.* He 
uncovered an ashlar wall with courses of irregular height which ran over 200 m. before turning 
N.E. (For approximate position see (7) on Plan I, taken from map in RE s.v. * Chios * 
2299.) The stone he describes as that quarried from Thymianli in the island; the upper 
blocks were clamped. The wall had survived 3*10 m. high and was 1*18 m. thick with a socle 
projecting i m. on the south side: it has now disappeared, with Palaiokastro. He thought it 
had been revetted with marble plaques 016 m. thick, fragments of which he found, and for 
which the face of the wall bore a projecting ledge. The small Doric coluntns and half-columns 
which he found suggested to him a stoa opposite the harbour. Aeneas Tacticus describes part 
of Chios town in the course of a monitory account ofits betrayal.* He speaks of the dockyard, 
its adjoining stoa, and the tower next to it in which the magistrates lived; and this complex 
may well lie in the vicinity of the Palaiokastro excavations. Strabo says that there was a naval 
station (vauaTotOuos) for eighty ships there.'' It seems likely that the ancient market and har¬ 
bour area was called Emporion, as it was in later times. Behind Palaiokastro on the Kofina 
ridge the recent excavations, which are reported in the following pages, suggested that the area 
was on the edge of the ancient city, with scattered occupation down to the end of the Hellenistic 
period, followed only by graves. S.W. of this at H. Nikolaos a number of inscriptions and 
architectural members indicate a shrine in the vicinity,* and a stone frieze of masks suggests 
the theatre,* though nearby tombs show that the church itself must be on the edge of or outside 
the ancient city. Between the church and Bounaki, just west of the French Convent School, 
the digging of foundations disturbed levels with pottery of various periods, and fourth century 
sherds can be picked up near by. West of Bounaki, now a public garden, by the church of H. 
lakobos, Kourouniotes recovered red figure and archaic Chiot * Naucratite * pottery, no doubt 
from an occupation site, as well as a Roman or Byzantine mosaic.'® Earlier digging there had 


* Zolotas, op. du A 3 10 r. 

i> I •* ^ fnisnoM s^^qtus tt HiUmru V (1856), 492--5. Earlier excavation for building stone 00 Bounsdei smd 

raJuol^ro by Xanthaket u recorded in the papm u Dr. G. K. nttaoulea, part of which have been publiahed by Stephanou 
m TA N 4 o TOO SpovTdSow. r / r 

. \ 3 - A traitor ntagutrate bid^ the hsu-bour boom overhauled and the rools of the dockyard, stoa and tower re- 

pured to provide an excuse for con\'enient Jadd&s. Guards were reduced as an economy measure and hunting nets and 
sails wih roM hung over the walls to astm the atuckers. Hunter (AINEKJY nOAlOPKHTlKA 136) refers the event to the 
revolt from Athens m 357,.but thwe is no reason to believe that this mvolved revolution in the aty rather than a simple 
dnlaration ^ alliance agaiiut Athens. It would better suit some pro-Athenian intrigue during the Peloponnesian War 
alw 413, when the aty was Spartan but the Athenians were stationed at Delphinion with a fleet only 13 km. away, or even 
earlier the time of the plot recorded by Thucydides (VIII 34, 6). Hunter adduces the dating of thu event to 357 as a 
trnnMja^S furm for Aeneas'work. * 

..._ XIV I, 35. See also Lehmann-Hartleben, Du anttktn He/tnaniagtn 83, 107 f., who found no certain evidence in 

literary swrees that the harbour was enclosed by the walls, and Robert, R£C XLII 38. Herod the Great had restored in 
» «o» whidi had been destroyed in the Mithridatic War (Josephus, y (7 XVI 3, a); on a tradition 
that he deepened and widened the harbour, see Zolotas, ee. rit. A 3 33. k v * /» 

/.u. Xondoleon wUl publish this material, and kindly aflows me to mention it here. Nearby finds seemed to Zolotas 
{op. flS. A 3 14) to indicate a fountam house. 

The Chians were assembled there before deportation by Mithridates (Appiao, MitAr. 47). »• BCH XLIV 413. 
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revealed walls and two lidded monolith sarcophagi “ containing bones, glass vases, and frag¬ 
mentary gold leaves from crowns: the burials were Roman or Christian, as was a smaU grave 
relief found near by. A little to the north-cast the place-name Serapcio mscripUon to 

Sarapis found in the town suggest the site of a Sarapeion." At Taxiarchw ( 1 ) Stephanou in 
1053 cleared a votive deposit from a Demeter sanctuary including HeUemsUe and earlier 
pottery and figurines. Chiot kemoi and an inscribed loom-weight identify the 

For the limits of the city on the north there is the evidence of the recent Kofina excava¬ 
tions. The concentration of sherds on the surface in this area and to the south above the stream- 
bed Kaloplytcs, S.W. of Bounaki, ends on the well-defined lines indicated on the plan. These 
lines correspond to boundaries for the ancient city by nature not unsuitable, and beyond them 
begin the cemeteries dealt with below. No certain trace of the city walls has been recovered so 
far. The size and construction of the wall found on Palaiokastro by Fustel dc Coulangcs show 
that it can be no part of a city wall. Zolotas records the finding of simUar stretches of waU at 
the northernmost part of the present Bounaki, at H. Nikolaos running towards Tourloti, and in 
the southern part of the town; they may be peribolos walls, but hardly the walls surrounding 
the city. Walls found south of Bounaki arc both stronger and better placed, but their de¬ 
scription and lack of any accompanying evidence which may have been found leave their date 
and purpose uncertain. Without this evidence it is difficult to accept Zolotas’ reconstruction 
of the city wall line, and the records of buildings and graves on which the present account is 
based seem probably more rcHablc than that of isolated stretches of unidentifiable waU. 
Vitruvius implies that the sea ran at the foot of the walls. In 426-5 a suspicious Athens made 
the Chians pull down their ‘ new wall *; what this replaced, strengthened, or preceded we 
cannot guess. Pliny records an anecdote about Cicero as a tourist before the walls saying 
that he would have marvelled more had they been made of Tiburtine stone a remark in 
which no great subtlety should be read. An inscription tells us that Attains I had apportioned 
revenue for the building of the walls.^* 

The immediately encircling groups of graves (the remoter cemeteries arc ignored in this 
account) confirm and complete our knowledge of the general outlines of the ancient city. In 
the S.E. at ( 2 ) numerous tile graves appear in the banks at the roadside, and associated pottery 
dates back to the fourth century. To the north and east in the Mezarik area of the old Turkish 
cemetery, Hellenistic and Roman graves were disturbed in building operations.*® To the 
west again at Atsiki similar graves have been found in the same way. At ( 4 ) the Ud of a plain 
stone sarcophagus of the Christian era still lies beside the road, and at Hypapanti ( 3 ) in 1952 
four tombs yielded a stone alabastron, a bronze mirror, and other metal and clay offerings. 
Even while this article is being written, further tombs have been discovered in the course of 
building operations and cleared by Stephanou immediately south of the Cathedral; dating 
from the Hellenistic period and later, they have yielded gold jewellery, firagments of fine gold 


One siich now serve* u a water tank in Bounaki gardens. 

There was a church S« Ciorpo di Scrapionc, cf. Zokxaa^ cil. A i 381 B 74* 

*» (y. * Archaeology in Greece, 1953 ’inJ //5 LXXIV. Stephanou publiihes in Xmr6s Aa6f a fragmentary inscription 

from the town bearing part of a dedication to Demeter. , j j - r _1 

Op. fit. A a la-i 7 on the wall* and find* in the town: he note* different type* of stone employed and infen several 
periods and perhaps diflcrent circuit*. 

11 X 16 Q. 

Thoc. IV 51. It* eariier condition may be as for the rest of Ionia after the Peace of Gallia*, Wade-Gcry, 
Athtmm Studies kresmted U W. S- Ferguson 141. 

'Aeri** XX 167, I^, Zolotas, 4^. at. A t 388, B 163 {where he sugrau that the wall* may have suffered from the 
same earthauake that destroyed part of those of Rhodes as well as the Colossus there). See also Magie, Roman Rule is 
Asia Minor Jl 6 gt, n.^^. ... .. . ™ . . . 

(y. Bfrrehner’s plan in RE s.v. * Chios ’ and the plan aAer p. 6ao m Zolotas, op. eit. A 3. 

»• Zo lotas , at. A a 35. On other tombs about Chios town, see Kanellakes in niipla-Alyalo* (1896), 337 ff. 




Fio. a. —Enlargement op Region Enclosed in Rectangle in Fig. i. 
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wire mesh, a bronze mirror wrapped in cloth, some of which adheres, and pottery. Beyond 
the Khoremi estate, at Rizari ( 5 ), Kondoleon in 1952 excavated graves and recovered pottery 
of the subgeometric and archaic periods, the first of this date to come to hght so near the ancient 
citv “ To the N.W. at (6) what may have been a rock-cut chamber tomb is visible above the 
south bank of the stream-bed. Further N.W. on Tourloti hill Fustel de Coulanges « nMcd 
rock-cut tombs and ancient walls, and Kourouniotes clay sarcophagus fragments. The 
graves by H. Nikolaos ** and at Kofina complete our knowledge of the cemcteriM on the 
immediate periphery of Chios. It is noteworthy that the earliest and richest of them lay to the 

south of the city. , , . 

The boundary of the ancitnt city would then seem to run, at the north, from the sea at a 

point little north of the Kastro, no doubt on or above the south bank of ^e stream which 
emerges there, west across and probably embracing most of the Kofink ridge, S.W. to the 
slopes facing Tourloti hiU, S.E. thence above the stream-bed Kaloplyies, and back to the sea 
somewhere in the southern half of the modem harbour. The ancient harbour is m part 
occupied now by the Kastro, and the sea no doubt once ran near the foot of Palaiokastro and 
Bounaki. Some important buildings in the town can be approximately located. Of con¬ 
tractions and expansions of the city limits in antiquity nothing can be even guessed at this sUge, 
and of the outlines sketched here aU we can say is that they seem to be of prc-Byzantinc times, in 
which cemeteries would normaUy lie outside and public buddings inside the mam city area. 
There is no ancient record of the city possessing an acropolis in the usual sense of the word.**' Its 
limits seem to have followed naturaUy suitable features embracing two or three low hills; but 
it is noteworthy that on the continuation of the Kofina ridge to the west a fragment of a grave 
relief has been picked up, and the hill seems otherwise devoid of ancient remains and pottery, 
though it would seem to demand inclusion in any circuit. It must remain uncertain at what 
date Chios, whose wealth lay in her ships and fields, first became a walled and fortified city, 
and even whether the short-Uved * new waU * mentioned by Thucydides may not have been 
also her first. Further observauon of chance finds may help to complete the picture, and ensure 
that the evidence preserved of earlier sporadic digging is not wasted. 

John Boardman 


Excavations on the Ridge of Kofina in Chios 

The small coastal plain in which the city of Chios is built is closed on the north by a low 
ridge, or rather spur of the main hills to the west (plan i, fig. i). This ridge extends about 
half a mile from east to west; at its west, or inland, end is a small round hill about two hundred 
feet high, on top of which is a modem church or chapel. This hill is planted with olives; not 
a single ancient sherd is to be found among the terrace walls which buttress its sides. At its 
east end, which is covered with modem houses, the ridge falls away to the sea, a short way 
north of the Kastro, or mediaeval walled town of Chios. It is rather less than a hundred feet 
high for most of its length; the north and south sides are steep, almost precipitous, and below 
them arc the stony beds of winter torrents. The top is a narrow table-land or plateau, ex- 


«» THJLXXIII i24,SC//LXXVIIa3a. "Op.eit.492. ^ j 

*» AOelt I 67 : they are not decorated; but the umque relief fragment iM. Jt, fig. 5; and Hunt, op. eU. 33, records 

the report of a painted example found south of the town. . , . „ . . , , , « n - 

‘lllie tombs reported by Zolotas {op.eiLA2 14 f., 24 f.) seem to be late, but Stephanou has located several Hellenistic 
erav'es immediately east of the church. 

dKpOiToJiiv TOt Xto* taken by Kratciippides (D.S. XIII65. 3 ) refers to Olios aty and not to a castle hill in it. 
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tending for about a hundred yards north and south and five hundred cast and west. Along the 
southern edge of this plateau runs a modern road, leading north-westwards out of Chios town; 
upon the level ground north of the road arc several small detached houses and a church of the 
Holy Trinity, which gives the district its name of 'Ayia TpiASa. Apart from these buildings 
the ground is fairly open, though planted with almond, olive, and fig trees where the depth of 
the soil permits. (On the top of the eastern part the native limestone is covered by only some 
eighteen inches of soil, though there are many pits and trenches cut into the soft rock.) The 
eastern (Quarter of the plateau is separated from the rest by a very slight depression or saddle; 
east of this, Archaic and Classical sherds had been found on the surface at different times by 
Dr. P. Argenti and Mr. J. M. Cook; west of the saddle the surface pottery is mostly Hellenistic 
and Roman, and the western half of the ridge, including the small hill already mentioned, is 
entirely without ancient remains. 

This seems to be the only place in the neighbourhood of Chios town where Archaic pottery 
is to be found on the surface. It was therefore resolved to investigate the ridge, although 
hopes of finding any very spectacular carly^remains were slight, as the soil was shallow and the 
surface covered with sherds of all periods, Hellenistic, Roman, mediaeval, and modem. 
Moreover, it was maintained by the local peasants, who had discovered graves while digging in 
the fields, that the area had been used as a cemetery by the Genoese. (In this they were 
wrong; the cemetery proved to be about a millennium' and a half earlier.) But this area seemed 
to offer the only hope of learning anything about the earliest city of Chios.** 

Most of the digging was done in the comparatively small area at the east end of the plateau 
where archaic sherds were numerous. This is divided into two by a march wall between two 
farms, which runs cast and west. A trial trench (G on Plan II: fio. 2) to the south of the wall 
found bedrock under only eighteen inches of conftised soil containing fragments of pottery of all 
periods from the sixth century b.c.*® to the present. 

Trench A (fio. 4). 

North of the wall we were more fortunate. About five metres north of the wall and in the 
centre of the area chosen for excavation we found, under a layer of disturbed earth varying in 
depth from a quarter to half a metre, a deposit of red earth, probably decayed brickwork, 

** Min J. E. Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. M. Synae, Mr. D. Smollett, and Mr. David Nicolson helped in the work of 
excavation. The plans smd sections of trenches were drawn by Mr. NichoUa. Most of the drawings of pottery from the 
graves are by Miss Dawson. Miss E. A. Petty drew the stamps froin loom.wc^ts and the fragments of reoef pithos shown 
in no. 14, and made fair copies of the plans and sections. The rest of the drawings (by far the greater number) are by 
Miss V. M. Rog^ to whose skill and patience I am much indebted. My obligations to Mr. Hood and Mr. Nicholb are 
far greater thsm 1 can uy; I have acknowledged a few of their suggestions in the proper places; many more I have adopted 
without acknowledgment. 

Of other scholars, f am most indebted to Mr. J. M. Cook and Miss Sylvia Benton. Without the knowledge gained by 
watching them at work I would have been quite unable to deal with this material. 

That I am greatly obliged to the staff of the American Excavations in the Athenian Agora goes without ssying; my 
chief rmet is that I was unable to make more use of the learning and experience which their generosity places at the dis¬ 
posal of all enquirers. Miss Virginia Grace’s kindness in visiting Chios to cscamine the fragments of amphorae found has 
been acknowledged in the proper places. 

Mr. Kondolcon, Ephor oT Antiquities, and Mr. A. Slephsnou, Assistaai Master at Chios Gymnasium and Curator of 
the Museum, were kindness itself; besides assisting in innumerable ways before, during and after the excaviiion they 
allowed us to turn the whole Museum into a workshop: we would otherwise have been unable to deal with the mass of 
materia] found. 

My personal expenses, as far as th^ were not covered by the Macmillan Studentship which I held at the time, v,t.rc 
met ^ grants from tne Oxford Craven ^mmittee and from Christ Church, Oxford, for which I am most grateful. 

This paper was written before the publication of the Hellenistic material from the American excavations at Tanus. 
and I have not had an opportunity of comparing the Chios and Tarsus finds in detail. But the close resemblance between 
the * West Slope ’ ware from the two sites h obvious, and I believe that the absolute chronology which I have suggested 
for our finds tnould ^ revised to agree with that established (by coins) at Tarsus. Probably my dates are rather too 
high, and the three deposits from the Well cover the whole of the third century b.c. instead of only the first half of it, 

** All dates are b.c. unless they are expresly said to be A.D. 

K 



J. K. ANDERSON 



Fio. 3. —Detailed Plan op KofinA. 
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about half a metre deep, resting on the bedrock; this red earth was rich in pottery of the late 
seventh century (nos. 1-43 below). It was not, however, deep enough to have escaped later 
disturbance and was limited in extent, the extreme dimensions of the deposit which we un¬ 
covered being about five metres by three and a half. It scaled a small shallow pit (A on Plan 
III: FIG. 3) whose contents were purely archaic; they included one scrap of Corinthian 
pottery painted in the Transitional style (no. 4). To the north of the red earth were foundations 
of two walls made of large stones, running roughly north and south: the eastern one presented 
to the west a face two courses high in a rough polygonal style; it backed against the red earth, 
and sherds found between the stones suggest that it was built during the late seventh century. 
The western wall was lower and less well built: it seemed to belong to the sixth century, as did 
the potsherds (nos. 44-50) found in the space between the walls. They were more sheltered 
and therefore rather more complete than those from the red earth. 

The whole area had been much disturbed by Late Hellenistic graves (Graves 5-8) and by a 
pit dug in modem times, perhaps for a fruit tree (B). 

Over the southern part of the red earth a rather flimsy wall had been built in or after the 
Antonine period (the fragment of a lamp, no. 359, was found under it) and there were two more 
modern pits (C, C). The shallowness of the soil to the south gave little hope of profit in this 
direction. West of the red earth was a solid structure made of large stones presenting a rough 
face four courses high on the north side; this did not continue westwards, as was proved by a 
small trench opened to the west, which afforded nothing but two feet of confused earth con¬ 
taining Roman and' Hellenistic sherds. Between the stones of this structure there were very 
few sherds and none that could be certainly dated; it was probably built, as the similar structure 
to the east of the red earth seems to have been, in the late archaic period. Their purpose is 
uncertain; they are short and not continuous; perhaps they were intended to support oil 
presses or other heavy machinery. 

North of and partly cut by this stony foundation was a large pit (D on Plan III: fig. 3) 
full of dark earth; none of the sherds from it (and there were very few) were necessarily later 
than the Archaic period. A Late Hellenistic grave (Tomb 9) had been made against the north 
face of the stony foundation. 

On the east side the red earth was bounded by a narrow cutting in the rock (E on Plan III: 
FIG. 3), probably a foundation trench which had been robbed in the Early Hellenistic period; 
it contained a few Early Hellenistic sherds and some scattered stones at its south end. 

Separated from this by a narrow tongue of rock was a large rectangular pit (F on Plan III: 
no. 3), measuring 5-5 m. north and south by 3-25 m. east and west, 'The south end was cut to 
a depth of 0*75 m. in the rock and filled by a substructure of rough stones, four to five courses 
high and about a metre broad from north to south. It nowhere rose above the level of the 
bedrock around the pit in which it stood; on the north side it presented a face in a rough 
polygonal style. North of this the floor of the pit sloped regularly upward like that of a swim¬ 
ming-bath, the north end being at the same level as the surrounding rock. The pit had been 
filled in with a great quantity of small loose stones; the pottery found among them (nos. 
57-113) suggests that a pile of material collected during the Late Archaic period was finally 
shovelled into position at the end of the fifth century. Two Late Hellenistic graves (Tombs 
3 and 4) had been dug into the north end of the stony pit. Farther east was a second smaller 
stony pit (G on Plan III: fig. 3), which we did not excavate fully: it seemed to have been 
filled in at the same time as the first. 

I cannot imagine the purpose of these pits and the substructure at the south end of the big 

one. 
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Less than a metre to the south of the south-east comer of the larger stony pit was a circular 
shaft (H on Plan III: no. 3), two and a half metres in diameter and four and a half deep. 
Perhaps it was intended to be a well, but it would appear from an examination of wells on either 

kofina; sections of trenches As^'B’ 
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slope of the ridge that the diggers must have sunk their shaft for at least another hundred feet 
before reaching water. A cistern should have been lined with plaster; moreover, the shaft 
shows no sign of widening. It is very unlikely that it was dug as a rubbish pit. 1 have called it 
* the well Rubbish began to accumulate in the bottom about 325 b.c., and the well was 
finally filled in about the middle of the third century. Its contents are stratified in three layers 
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(nos. 114-37, 138-87, and 188-313). Two Late Hellenistic graves (Tombs i and 2) were later 
dug above the well. 

Tremk B (no. 4). 

A second large trench was dug eight metres west of the western edge of the trench just 
described. At the south end bedrock was found under about half a metre of soil; a shallow 
pit (J on Plan III: fio. 3) in the south-east comer contained nothing of interest Two and a 
half metres from the south end of the pit was a cutting in the rock (K on Plan III: fig. 3) 
running east and west; this had been either dug or re-opened in the Middle Ages, as it con¬ 
tained green-glazed sherds with sgraffito decoration. A small trench (L on Plan III: no. 3) 
opened farther west showed that it did not extend very far (the line shown in the plan of this 
small trench represents a shallow unevenness in the rock). North of this cutting, and separated 
from it by a narrow tongue of rock, was a Late Hellenistic grave (Grave 12). Directly north of 
this the rock lay imdcr about half a metre of confused soil; at the north end of the trench was a 
shallow cutting (M on Plan III: fig. 3) containing Early Hellenistic sherds and meeting at 
right angles a short stretch of foundation, under which another Early Hellenistic sherd was 
found. In the area enclosed by the foundation and the cutting was a Late Hellenistic tomb 
(Grave ii). 

On the eastern side of the trench were three superimposed pits (see section 3 and plan). 
The lowest (N) was filled with large stones and contained pottery of the late Archaic period 
(nos. 51-6). Above the southern end of this was a shallow circular pit (P), full of small stones 
and containing a few Late Hellenistic sherds; finally, a large deep pit (Q) had been cut into 
both in modern times. (It is not quite clear whether the southern extension of Q,, visible on the 
section, is not in fact a fourth still later pit.) 

In the extreme north-east comer of the trench was another Late Hellenistic grave (Grave 
10). 

Trench C. 

This trench, twenty metres north of Trench B, was cut through the bank, which here rises 
above the eastern side of the saddle, in order to determine whether any sort of defensive work 
had been raised along this line in antiquity. No wall was found, but there were a number of 
loose stones which might have been the backing for a terrace (their representation in the plan is 
slightly misleading—those in the fill of Grave 15 were no sm^cr than those outside; they are 
shown smaller in order to make the limits of the grave clear). The stones were quite loose and 
did not present any face; no more stones were visible in die cutting of the south-west side of 
the trench. The trench contained four graves of the early Imperial period (Graves 13-16). 

Further trial trenches were opened to the north-west, north-cast, and west. The soil was 
found to be deeper (over two metres), but the scraps of pottery (including a fine collection of 
bowls from Turkish chibouks) showed that it had accumulated in modem dmes. One more 
grave (Grave 17) was found about fifty metres north-west of Trench C. 

Study of the pottery suggests that occupation of the area began about 625 b.c. and con¬ 
tinued till about 250 B.c. It was never dense, and from the quality of the objects found 
(especially the great quandties of wine amphorae and coarse basins), was mainly either domesde 
or industrial.' One object from the well (the tile no. 371) certainly came from a shrine, and 
several others (the kemoi nos. 129-30, the white-slipped drinking cups nos. i 33 ” 4 > * 88 - 73 » 
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224-6, the miniature lamps nos. 137, 180, 268-9) *"^7 ^ religious use, either in ritual 

or as votives. But the rubbish in the well may have been collected from a wide area—perhaps 
not even from Ko 6 n 4 ridge. The mere fact that the area was later used as a cemetery tells 
against its ever having been an important quarter of the town or the site of an important 
temple. 

From about 250 b.c. till after 100 B.c. the area seems to have been vacant, though there 
must have been houses near by, as a good deal of pottery (fragments of* Mcgarian * bowls, etc.) 
was dropped on the surface. Later (during the first century b.c.) it became a cemetery, and 
probably a road ran out of the city north-westwards along the ridge, as it docs to-day, though no 
trace of the ancient road was found during the excavation. 

A catalogue of the finds follows. This is continuously numbered, but divided into groups 
according to the contexts in which the various objects were found. Since the whole interest 
of the excavation lies in this scries of groups, only a few selected sections of trenches, showing 
the relation ofthesc groups to each other, have been published, nos. 5-10,12-23, pp. 173-182. 


List of Deposits 

I. Red Earth in Trench A, nos. 1-43. 

II. Deposit between the Two Walls at North End of Trench A, nos. 44-50. 

III. Lower Stony Pit (N) in Trench B, nos. 51-6. 

IV. Lai^e Stony Pit (F) in Trench A, nos. 57-113. 

V. Lowest Level of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 114-37. 

VI. Second Level of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 138-88. 

VII. Top of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 189-313. 

VIII. The Grave Groups, nos. 314-54. 

IX. Later Disturbed Levels, nos. 355-74. 


I. THE RED EARTH DEPOSIT IN TRENCH A 

Although occasional Archaic sherds were scattered over the whole eastern part of the area 
of excavation, the only heavy concentration was in the thick patch of red earth in trench A. 
Even here (the depth of soil being slight) later grave-digging and building and ^riculturc had 
disturbed the Archaic deposit, which survived pure only where the unevenness of the under¬ 
lying rock afforded some protection, and in the small pit in the middle of the trench. A de¬ 
scription of the pottery from this area follows. 


Chiot Fine Ware 

•. ' ch*lices w«c exceedingly numerou*. But most of them were decorated only with simple 

They come irom ordinary household drinking<ups. The 
5 ^ good qi^ty mside and out; insides completely glazed, theglazeb^g sb^hat 

to blackj wrwuf patterns painted on the lUp outside). Decoration of the out¬ 
sides of *e*e seems to have been n^ly m the handle zone. Typical fragments are sh^ in mate 6. 

of Light-brown clay. White dip inside and out. Inside black, with 

two bonwntU Ima and part of a lotus m white paint. Outside, on the larger fragment, at the rim, black squares alter- 
a Wem«imeaiKiw between fine Une^ then part ofSe shSder of a large animal, pShapsa bull. 

^ PLAn 6. Two pieces or a large oinoeboe. 

th^ on ouuide. Black glaze. (4) comes from the neck: guilloche pattern. (*) is from 

the shoulder: black tongues; wmg and part of body of bird. D^ails incised. '' 
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Corinthian 


^ PLATS 6. 
Lion’s bead 


Frs^ent rrom a small doted vase, probab^ an oinochoe. 
and lorequarters. Dot and drde rosene. Good work of the Transitional period. 


Rhodian 

p. PLATS 6. Two fragmenu of a shallow saucer. D. t. 0*20 m. 

Wide out-turned rim. Low broad ring foot Red-brown day, unslipped. Red glaze. There su^ three bands round 
the outside of the body, upon tlie uppermost of which h painted a narrow white band. The outside of the foot ring is red. 
Inside, meander round run, broaef raerved band with tongue-and-lotus pattern (parts of four tongues and tip of one 
lotus petal preserved), narrow zone filled with pom^ranates, small rays at centre. The bsmds diridwg the various zones 
of decoration consist of narrow white lines painted on brosul red ones. 

6 . PLATS 6. Fragment of rim of' fruit dish ’. 

Light-brown clay, unsliraed. Black glaze. For a confute vase of this shape with this rim pattern, sec Clare RJtodos 
VI, pi. 3 (nos. 4 and g from Tomb s in the Papatialures cemetery). 

7. Not illustrated. Fragment of rim of firwt dish. 

Red-brown clay, tintlipped. Inside, narrow red and white bands upon black gjaze. 

8. PLATS 6. Part of mwr of plate. 

Red-brown clav. Light-broira slip inside and ouL Outside, black horizontal bands. Inside, chain of lotuses and 
buds between polychrome (red on black) bands. The central petal of the lotus is red and there are added red spou on the 
cup of the lotus and the buds. 


Samian(?) 

a. PLATS 7 e. Part of rim and body of a luge drinking-cup. D. e. 0*15. 

Light-brown clay. Red-brown glaze. Insufe compleidynazed. Mbs Lamb publishes a similar piece from Kato 
Pfaana and suggests that these bowls, which are certainly not may be Samian.** 

No Other imported pieces were found in the red earth. The great number of * Naucratite * 
sherds found and the rarity of other fabrics furnish additional proof that Chios was the home 
of this ware and that the Chiots were well pleased with it. 

The Corinthian and Rhodian fragments fix the date of the deposit in the Early Corinthian 
period. 

The remaining pieces shown on plate 6 were found scattered about the site, and some are 
certainly later in date. But since their contexts arc of no chronological significance they may 
be described here for the sake of convenience. 


10. PLATV 6. Fragment of rim of small shallow bowl. D. r. 0‘i2. 

Ligbt-lvown clay. While slip inside and out The rim covered with black glaze upon which are painted small white 
rectangles. 

11. PLATS 6. Fragment of chalice rim. 

Light-brown clay. White slip inside and out. Inside leaf and lotus (part of <me petal only preserved) painted in 
red ana white upon mack glaze. Outside, jdain except for a row small mack rectangles between two fine black lines 
just below the rim. Mid-sixth century. 

la. PLATE 6. Fragments from the shoulders of oinochoai. 

(a) is typical * Naucratite (A) smd (r) are East Greek, with white slip on Ught-brown clay; they may have bees made 
in Chios, but I am not certain. 

13. PLATE 6. Fragment of shoulder of small oinochoe. 

laght-brown clay. ^Vhite slip. Meander round neck. Shoulder black wdtb reserved panel containing lion’s head 
and * cogwheel ’ filling ornament. D^ils indsed. Lions drawn in a very simiLar style were found at Naucratis.*' 

14. PLATE 6. Fragment of lid. D. e. 0'i6. . o- t 

Ti g hf.hr«Yum clay. Thin white slip on outside. Painted scale pattern with large black dots. Clazomeman. Sucih 

century. 

15. PLATE 6. Fragment of rim of bird bowl. 

A surface find, the only piece of a bird bowl from the whole excavadon. Clearly the Chiots preferred their own 
chalices. 

16. PLATE 6. Lower p>arc of shallow saucer. 

Flat foot, gently sloping sides. Red clay, unsltpped. Inside^ three concentric circles,-white, red, and wlute, in centre 
of floor; then a ring ofwmte blobs, each marked with a red X, then concentric circles, white, red, and white. Outside 
plain. Probably not Chian. Sixth century ^). 


** BSA XXXV t6i, fig. 12, 8. *• Sti Technau, AM LIV 14, and BeiUgc 5, noa. a, 7, and 6. 

*• E.g. JHS XLIV, pi. 12, nos. 3 and 4. 
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Large Vases from the Red Earth 

The red earth deposit contained numerous fragments of large vases made of a light-brown 
gritty clay and covered on the outside with a thick white slip of good quality, upon which were 
painted various designs in brown, black, and dark red. Although many sherds were found, 
very few of them joined, and it was quite impossible to make up any complete vases. But with 
the help of Mr. Kondolcon, who kindly permitted me to examine the finds from the excavations 
which he was conducting at the same time as ours, I was able to determine that the fragments 
came from vessels of the following shapes. 

Amphorae. 

5, PLATS ^ Fngment of Upper part of neck with spring of handle. D. of mouth r. 0'i4. 

^^R<d-brown clay with a few ^cks of mica. Outside co ver ed with thick white slip. Inside resoved. The decoration 

18. no. 5, PLATS 7 «. Frajgment of lip. D. <. o*ia. 

^y» reddish in break. Inside of neck reserved. Outside covered with thick white slip. Decoration 

tp. PLATE 7 a. Similar to no. 17. 

so. pro. 9. Amphora foot. 

Grey day with brown patches in break. The grey colour is perhaps the result of accidental burning. Worn white slip. 

ai, KO. 9. Amphora fooL 

Brown clay. White slip. 

All these fragments arc probably from Chian amphorae of the late seventh century. A 
complete amphora of this type was found at Naucratis.*® 

The following fragment is probably imported. 

^ Pto. 5, PLATE 7 e. Fragment of neck. D. of mouth c. o*ia. 
on break. Umlipped. Lip covered with dark brown glaze inside and out. Brown wavy lines 


Hydriot. 

The bell mouths of hydriac arc easily distinguished from amphora mouths, which have 
thickened lips and vertical-sided necks. Moreover, we found a number of fragments of 
horizontal side handles. The following pieces are illustrated. 

Pio. 5. Fragment of lip. D. of mouth c. O'tj. 

bancuJSJid «»«ved : outside covered with grey-white lUp. Lip black : then black horizontal 

FIO. 5. Fragment of lip. D. of mouth e. 0-15. 

baiKbSind^2k!'“ Up red ; thin red horizontal 

are ^rtgments of large closed white-sUpped vases. Groups of concentric compass-drawn circles 


Kraters. 


Si 


found in the excavation comes from a large kratcr. 

dSw^dliSS ?oo^.SX?.K 3' \ p®"* “ visiBle; the compass was twisted 

aojwisc ana turned too far, so that all the semi-orcles cut the band above them: this shows that a muluple compass was 

•7. Pto. 5. Fragmmt of rim. D. e. 0 50. 

Ou^id^oflipr^, group 

•® Flinders Petrie, //aueratu I, pi. 16, no. 4. 
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aS. no. 5. Fragment of rim. D. t. 0*47. 

Gritty brown ^y, unsUpped and undecorated. The lower part of the inside b scored with deep narrow horizontsd 
inosionSj ftppftrcnuy cM while the vessel wm bein^ tunied on the wheel* Mjuiy frapDCnts found ia the red esirth 4U)d in 
the stony pit had sunitar scorings: all were unslipped and undecorated. Perbaps they were used u mortars, or else as 
cooking-pots, and the object was to incresue the s^ea of hot suriace in contact with the contents of the pot. 

^ no. PLATS 7 c. Fragment of rim. D. c. 0-37. 

^ick-red clay. Outride eovei^ with white slip, tinged with red; inside reserved except for the inside of the 
•tp* are red, and on its top b a group of four narrow vertical red lines; round uie neck three horizon¬ 

tal red bands, from the lowest of which hang two festoons; below there b part of a group of coneentric circles. 

«•. no. 5. Fragment of D. c. 0-29. 

Brown gritty clay. Outride covered with very pale brown slip. Inside reserved except for the inside of the lip; 
outer edge of nm black; group of five vertical black lines on top of rim; two black bands round body. 

31. no. 5. Fragment of rim. D. e. 0-37. 

Brown gritty clay. Very pale brown slip inside and out. Rim red except for narrow reserved band rotmd the top; 
red hontontal band on outside of body. 

S u no. 5. Fragment of high foot. Greatest D. c. om8. 

ritty dark gw clay. Very thin light grey ^p. Horizontal black bands round outside; inside plain except for 
black band rouhd lower part; the bearing sunace divided into black and reserved squares. 

Large Basins. 

M. no. 5, PLATX 7 «. Fraiment of rim, with ^ring of handle. D. c. 0*37. 

Brown ^y. Thi^ dead white slip. Red horizontri bands outside; inside, two red borizonial bands just below rim. 
On the handle a black St. Andrew’s cross between narrow linAi- 
^ PLATS 7 a. Frament of a large cqjcn vase. 

Very coarse gritty black clay. Thick y«^ow-white slip inside and ouL Inside, broad black horizontal band; out¬ 
side, six concentric compass-drawn circles above black horizontal band. 


Small Basins. 

no. 6, PLATE 7 a. Fragment of rim. Dinmeter uncertain. 

mown clay. Crnmy white slip imide and ouL Indde, broad black band immediately below rim; on top of rim 
three narrow vertical black lines between two St. Andrew’s crosses. 

36. no. 6. Fragment of rim. D. c. 0*25. 

Brown clay. Cnmmy white slip inride and out. 

37. no. 6. Fragment of rim with spring of horizontal strap handle. D. e. O'Zy. 

Grey gritty clay. White slip. Bla^ band inside below lip. 

sR PLATE 7 0. Fragment of a small open vase. 

Brown clay. Yellow-white slip inside and out. Outride, two broad brown horizontal bands; inside wavy lines 
betwem horizontal bands. 

There is no need to suppose that the clay for making the slip was imported. Suitable white clay is found in Chios. An 
experiment with local white clay, carried out at the tUe-lactory of Mr. A. Miebdos (to whom my are due for his 

kindness in many ways and upon many occasions), succeeded excellently, though there >vai not ome to refine the day as 
much as the makers of * Naucratite' must have done. 

The modem Chiot vases with painted decoration upon a white ground are not slipped in the ancient manner but 
covered with a preparatton of lime. 


Stoneware Basins 

The various deposits excavated produced a scries of fragments of large basins whose fabric 
somewhat resembles that of an old-fashioned ginger-beer bottle. They arc all unslipped and 
undecorated. They form a distinct scries, which develops quite differently from that of the 
painted basins and may be traced as far as the Hellenistic period. I do not believe that they 
are Chian, as they were rare, especially in the earlier deposits, but as I do not know where they 
were made I have called them * Stoneware ’ for want of a better name. Two fragments were 
found in the red earth. 

39. Pio. 6. Fragment of rim. Diameter uncertain. 

40. no. 6. Fragment of rim. Diameter uncertain. 


Lamps 


41. no. 7. Fragment of rim and nozzle. D. o-o8. 

4a. no. 7. Nozzle. Diameter uncertain. 

43. no. 7. Part of floor of lamp, with raised hole in the middle. D. c. 0*075. 





*\ I h&ve clfttti6ed »11 the lamp* found in the excavation acoordmr to the system laid down by Broneer in Coriiilk IV ii, 
and must be understood to refer to this work when I speak of lamps w Type I, Type II, etc. 

** See plan, no. 3. 
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All arc made of light-brown clay, unslipped and undecoratcd. 

These lamps belong to Broncer’s Type I,** but our no. 41, which has an unbridged nozzle, 
is of an even more primitive form than the Corinthian examples. 

43a. rto. 23. Small sea-shell. The h(^e visible in the photograph was perhaps pierced so that it could be used as 
a lamp. 


II. DEPOSIT BETWEEN THE TWO WALLS AT THE NORTH END OF 

TRENCH A” 

Fine Local Vases 

1‘LA‘TS 7 e. About half body of small round-mouthed oinochoe. H. 0-09. 

r me fabric. Light-brown clay ; white slip outside and 00 inside of rim. Two black bands round middle of body and 
one round foot. 

45. no. 11. Mouth, handle, neck, and shoulders of small trefoil-mouthed oinochoe, reconstructed frc»n fragments, 
some of v^ich are lost. H. as pr e served, O' i^. 

Rounded shoulder; trefoil mouth; vertical strap handle which docs not rise above the top of the lip. Light-brown 
clay, white slip. Lip, neck, and shoulder black; lower part of body white with black horixootal bands; han^e barred 
black and white. 


Fio. II.—Trefoil-mouthed Oinochoe 45 (II). 


Lamfs 

no. 7. Noszle and f»eroent of body. D. 0*08. 

Light-brown clay, unsUpped and undecorated. 

Ct^pare Broneer, cp. at., fig. 14, 11, TVpe II. This type, according to Broneer, seems to belong to the second half of 
the Bxth century. 
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47. no. 7, PLATB 9 «. Greater part of lamp recocutructed from fragmeoti. 

L^ubrown day, dadc>rcd glau on lip and spouu Similar lampi were found in the Heraeum at Samos.*’ Their 
profile resembles Broneer's fig. 14,5, but they are dennitely later than lamps like our nos. 39-41, and should be regarded as a 
distinct type. 


Amphorae 

46. This deposit contained several feet of the types illustrated in no. 9 d). 

Probably not all come from amphorae. Mr. Kondoleon has found some remarkabre tall . 
kraters, with ovoid bodies like'amphorae and feet like those illustrated. But, as appears clearly 
from FIG. 5, these feet fall naturally into the amphora series. They are made of coarse gritty 
light-brown clay, unslipped. Fragments from the upper parts of their bodies were decorated 
with broad red loops and horizontal bands. 

Unfortunately the deposit contained no amphora necks and no kratcr mouths. 


Stoneware Basins 


4^ Fragment of riin. D. e. 0*50. 

Brown gritty micaceous clay, showing grey in the break. 

no. 6. Fragment of rixn. D. c. 0'33. 

Similar clay. 


III. THE LOWER STONY PIT (N ON PLAN III) IN TRENCH B« 

This deposit unfortunately contained no fine ware by which it might be dated closely, but 
the few fragments of large vesseh all belong to the end of the archaic period, except the relief 
pithos, which may be earlier. 


Amphorae (Chian) 

51. no. d. About half neck, with one handle. Greatest D. of rim e. o-14 (the mouth is not perfectly circular, having 
been compressed when the handles were added). 

Light-brown clay, uttslipped. Rimredj a single thin red stripe runs down the back of the handle. (Q/.51 aandtin 
no. 6. See p. 169.) 

In this pit were several feet of the type shown in fio. 9 e. They differ from no. 48 not only 
in shape but in fabric, being made of a far smoother, less gritty, clay. 

These amphorae are certainly Chian, but they were widely exported. Examples are 
known from a late sixth-century tomb in Olbia,** from Naucratis,** A^ens,*’ and Corinth.** 

This evidence shows quite clearly that amphorae of this type belong to the late Archaic 
period. 


Amphorae (Lesbian(?)) 


no. 8. One handle and about one third of rim. D. 0*15. 
iTie clay is a dark grey, almost black, through and tbrou^. 
related to the grey bucchero of Lesbos. 

no. 8. Handle. Diameter of neck uncertain, 
unilar fabric. Probably firom a wide, squat amphora. 


Unglazed. These amphorae are almost certainly 


*• Technau, op. at. 53, fig. 45. Sixth century. •* Sec plan, no_. 3, and section, no. 4. 

•• AA 1914, figs. 53 a^ 44; MA. eoL 231. Flinders Petrie, Asucratu I, pi. 7 - . « l . 

•’ VaiHMrpoM, fusptrio XV 278, no. 27 (and pi. 28). From the upper filling of Vanoerpools Rectangular Rock-cut 

*• Campbell, Wkjpsm VII 608, nos. 2ti-i6. From a well-fiUing of the late sixth and early fifth centuries; but these 
seem to have rather less bulgy necks. 
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Stoneware Basins 


^ no. 6. About oa^third of ritn. D. 0*37. 
orown slightly micaceous clay. 


& 


Small Basins 

no. _6. Fragment, giving complete prolUe. D. 0*21. H. 0-072. 
rte light-bro^ clay covved with chick white dip inside and out. 


Relief Pithoi 

56. PLATE 8 b. Two fragments, (a) from the rim, (b) from the shoulder, probably of one large pitbos. Dimensions 
uncertain. 

Coarse grey day, red in break. For the pattern on the lower part of (b) compare Blinkenberg, tbides I, no. 922 (pi. 
41}, S^mann, Men^tdiCaminu,^. 26, 2 Courby, Lts Vasts i RtUtfs fig. 13,6), Laurenzi, Clara Rhoaos VIII 
^ ng- 15, and sevoal bands round the boay of a great pithos from the Makn Langoni cemetery at Kameiros (Jacopi, 
Clara Rht^ IV, fig. 334}. Our piece is probabty an imp^ from Rhodes, but it must be noted tnat the hook pattern is 
die other way on most Rhodian vases: perhaps this shows that oun is a local copy. In any case it is probably much 
older than the vases found with it. A large rdief pithos would be valuable and might have a lot^ life. 


IV. THE LARGE STONY PIT (F) IN TRENCH A 

Chian Fine Pottery 

This pit contained several fragments of chalices. No example is illustrated as none is in 
any way remarkable. 


Corinthian 

^ Not illustrated. Part of the foot of a Lnte Corinthian kotyle. 

Widdy splayed ring foot; fine rays. Compare Payne, AC C^t. 973. 

Fikellura 

88. Not illustrated. Fragment of a dosed vase with painted scale pattern. 


Ionian Black Figure 


^ PLATE 6. From the shoulder of a dosed vase. 

Gny day, r^ in break; the colour may be due to accidental burning. On right, human band holding tendril of 
creeps (or olive branch), on left, (?) body of dnneer. Good drawing; details incised. White used for the creeper and 
an umdentifiable object directly above it. 


70. PLATE 6. 



Fragment of kylix. 

Brown glaze. Inside, two thin red bands painted on glaze. 


Outside, two rows of ivy leaves rather 


Attic Pottery ** 

57 * PtATE 6. From the floor of a large kyltx. 

A PLATE 6. Fragment of epinetron. 

Palmetie chain: in the centre of each palmctte is a white dot; above, incised scales with a dot in the middle of each. 

^ PLAn 6. From the floor of a red ngxire kyltx. 

Glw red outside; the inside varies from black to brown. In the central medallion the back and one foot 

« a naked kaeding figure. Compare Vanderpool, Htsptria XV 287, no. 56, pi. 36, from the upper fUl of the rectangular 
rock-cut shaft, t.s.just before 480 B.g, Beazley, ARV i i% no. 36. ' ^ 

I ^ Corbett ex a mined drawings of the sections of fragments from this pit (not published) gave me much 

^ul Mvice. I must also express my gratitude to Mr. R. C. Moore, of Christ Church, Oxford, who discussed these pieces 
with me m Chios. ’ 
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60. PLATS 6. From * doted vase, perhaps a small oinochoe. 

. . horses’ hea^ probably from a ouadnga. That on the right a in profile to the left, the other is seen from the front; 

^ has a red m^e and a white star on iu forehead. Details incisea. Certainly the finest fragment found in the excavation 
^ Langlote, Di* Anliktn Vasm von der Aknpeiis at Ai/ien. no. 607, pi. 30, especially 627 1, also M. Z. Prase 
Htspma IV 248, no. 55, 249 fig. 17, by the same hand. ' 

6t. piATsfi. Part or floor of kylix. 

Alternate red and black tongues round a central medallion. 

ба. PtATB 6. Probably from a lid. 

Inside, fine purple band on black gj^e. Outtide, boy's head and shoulders; he appean to be raiung the fingen of his 
right hand to his hps, but the hand u badly drawn and duonsportionately large. Perhaps I have misinterpreted the drawing. 

^ PLATX 6. Fragment of the shoulder of a small lelcythos. * 

Double row of short black tongues. 

64. PLATE 6. Fragment of rim of lid. 

Ivy leaves round nm; above, part of legs of running man and (?) horse. Bad drawing: probably of the late sixth 
century. 

6^ PLATS 11 r. From a small amphora. 

Upon a reserved panel on the shoulder, a chain of black lotus buds; in the middle a helmet plume; details of the 
plume are medsed and picked out with white paint. 

бб. PLATE lie. Part of rim and handle-plate of a column-krater. D. of rim c. 0*35. 

Accidentally burned grey. On the rim, a chain of linked lotus buds. On the handle-plate, a palmette. 

Other Attic fragments from the stony pit included feet and rims of small bowls and drinking- 
cups.*® Most of these were oflatc sixth-century or early fifth-century types, but some certainly 
belonged to the end of the fifth century. These later pieces suggest that the pit was filled in at 
the end of the fifth century, but with material that had l^ecn collected together about eighty 
years earlier and not much disturbed subsequently. 

One piece of an early fifth century bowl had a black lip and bright red glaze on the body; 
the red glaze overlapped the black in places and was badly flaked, confirming Miss Richter’s 
account of the manufacture of such vases. 

The remaining pieces of Attic black figure which arc illustrated were found in levels which 
had been disturbed by modern cultivation. Their contexts arc thus unimportant and they 
may conveniently be described here. 


Attic Black Figure 

71. PLATE 6. Fragment of band cup. 

tmide black. Ouuide, two warriors; the one on the right has a Creek helmet and hopUte shield; he is running to the 
r^ht, looking back at a pursuer who also carries a boplite shield (seen in profile) but wears a Phrygian cap. Perhaps a 
scene from the Trojan War. Details incised. Crude but lively drawing. 

7a. PLATE 6. Fragment of a closed vase. 

In a reserved pand, whose edge is preserved on the left, a man is standing with his head (besuded chin only preserved) 
turned to his right. Over his right shoulder appears the end of a staff or spear. Details incised. Added red on clothes. 
PLATS 6. Fragment of lid. 


VII 398 f., ‘ Rectangular Rock-cut ShaA ’, no. 33, fig. 35, from the lower fill. 

PLATE 6. Fragment of lid. Thicker than no. 73 and not from the same lid. 

Inside, two purple bands on black glaze. Outside, tips of rays; frieze with standing womsm, in profile to right, and 
hindquarteis of bon or panther to right. Details incised. Red on ^e w*onian’s cloches. 


Large Vases 
Chian Amphorae 

The stony pit contained a great number of amphora fragments. A few were from white- 
slipped amphorae like nos. 17-21, but by far the greatest number were of the unslipped type, 
with bulging neck (compare fig. 8). It was quite impossible to reconstruct any of these 
amphorae, even partially. The following typical fragments are illustrated. 

S . PLATE 7 d. Fragment of neck. 

ght-brown, rather jgritty clay. Up reserved ; small red circle with central dot on side just below lip. There were 
many other pieces like this. 


** Among these were pieces of rims and feet resembling Bloesch, Formtn aUiseker Sehaitn, pis. 3.2, 35.4, 36.1, 2,4. 
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76. PLATE 7 </. Fragment of neck. . 

lip red; red cross with long horizontal and short vertical arms 00 side of neck. Thu seems to be rare. 

n . PLATS 7 d. Fragment of neck. _ , , ^ j . u 1 

p reserved: just below it is a small circle (without central dot) stamped in the clay. 


With this type of neck, as has already been observed, belong feet like no. 9 €. Fifty-two 
feet of this type were found in the Stony Pit. fig. 9/scems to belong to a rather smaller con¬ 
temporary type; this deposit contained three examples. There was also one foot like no. 9 g ; 
this is certainly much later and is probably another late fifth-century intrusion. 

Handles fi-om the pit usually had fine red or brown lines down the back, and many body 
fragments were decorated with fine horizontal or vertical lines. It would appear that these 
amphorae with fine lines belong to the late sixth and early fifth centuries, and ones like our no. 
48, with broad bands, belong to the middle of the sixth century. 


Foreign Amphorae 
Origin Unknown 

The feet shown in pio. 10 a, i, c, probably come from squat, bulbous amphorae like those 
shown in Hesperia VII 605, fig. 27, nos. 192, 193. Their clay is not noticeably different from 
that of the Chian amphorae, but they are probably imports, though their place of origin is quite 
uncertain. 

Lesbian (?) 

TBsimItS*. $eve»lframentsoftbesamefabricasiio«.59, ssabove. Fio. 8 shows a fragment of a handle and mouth 
(diuneter unknown) and a iMt. 


Kraters 

79. PIO. 5 - Fragment of rim and body. D. c. 0-40. .... « 

Coarse gritty brown day unslippcd and unglazed. The inside deeply scored with horizontal grooves. Compare 

no. 38. 

80. PIO. 5, PLATE 7 d. Fragment of rim. D. r. 0*27. a . t.i . 

Brown gritty clay. Thin grey slip outside; inride reserved. lip black; black band round bottom of neck; black 

loops on body. 

81. PIO. 5, PLATE 7 d. Fragment of rim. D. r. o-ao. . . 

Gritty grey clay. Thin grey slip inside and out. Top of rim reserved except for group of nve short vertical Imea. 

Outer edge V rim black; two black bands round nock, and from the lower hang two bla^ festoons. 

83. PIO. 5, PLATS 7 d. Fragment of large round-mouthed iar. D. of mouth t, 0'i8. 

Light-brown day. Thin pue grey slip outside. Broad buck bands round mouth and projecting rib; two narrow 
bladcMnda, from the lower ofwhi^ hangs a group of five concentric aemidrdes. 

$«. no. 5. Fragment of rim of dinoa. D. of mouth c. o-aa. 

L^bt-brown day with grey patches in break. Undipped. Woven red band round shoulder. 

•4. PLATE 7 d. From a large vase, perhaps a krater. 

L^t-brown day, uniUpped. Black glaze, thinned to brtiwn in places. Thin wavy line above two broad bands. 

85. PLATE 7 d. Fragment of the same fabric as no. 79. 

Inside scorM with horizontal grooves; on outride, incised wavy line between two horizontal lines. 


Large Basins 

86. no. 5, PLATE 7 h. Fragment of rim. D. e. 0-32. 

Grey-bro^ day. White ibp pn inside only. YeUow-brown criss-crou pattern on top of rim; inside bowl, group of 
six concentric compass-drawn circles. 

87. no. 5, PLATE 7 b. Fragment of rim. D. e. o-3«. 

Light-brown day. White mp on inside only. Red criss-cross pattern on top of rim. 

88. no. 5, PLATE 7 Fragment of rim, from the top of which springs part of a handle. D. e. o>44. 

Light-brown day. Unriipped. Red cr u s-cross on top of rim; broad red band round inside just below rim; second 

broad red band round middle « floor. 

8^ no. 5. Fragment of rim. Diameter uncertain. 

L^bt-brown clay, unilipped. Red criss-crost on rim and broad red band round inside Just below rim. 
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M pto. 5, PLATE y b. Frament of rim. D. e. 0-40. 

Li^t brown, U2»ltpped. Outer edge of rim black; on top of rim two black wavy bands. Red bands inride, jutt below 
rim and round nuddle of floor. 

I I. Pio. 5, PLATE 7 b. Fragment of rim. D. e. 0*36. 

ight>red day unsHpped. Outer edge of rim red; on top of rim red triangict, their bases forming a continuous line 
round the outer edge, their apices pointing inwards; inside, broad red band just below rim. 

^ PIO. 5. Fragment of rim. D. c. 0-38. 

Ligbulw^own clay, unsiipp^ and unglazed. 

^ PIO. 5. Fragment of rim. D. e. 0*31. 

Li^t-brown clay, unsUpped and unglazed. 

g \, no. 5. Fragment m high ring loot. D. of foot ring e. 0*34. 
ritty brown clay. Thick white sKp inside and outside; that on the inside is badly worn, which suggests that the basin 
may have been used as a mortar. 

^ PIO. 3, PLATE 7 A. Fragment of high ring foot D. of foot ring r. 0*16. 

&itty red'browD clay. Radish slip inside and out, except for underside of foot. Outride of foot red; os inside, three 
red bands. 

^ no. 5. Fragment of high ring fool. D. of foot ring e. o-t8. 
light-brown clay, unslippeo. Outside of foot black: on inside, two red bands. 


These large basins seem to form a series extending over one hundred and fifty years, from 
the last quarter of the seventh century to the first quarter of the fifth. (It is possible that the 
latest, nos. 92 and 93, are to be counted among the late fifth-century pieces found in the stony 
pit, but I do not think it likely.) The development of shape and decoration seems clear, 
though not supported by stradgraphical evidence, as almost ii\ the pieces were found in one 
context. The oldest basins (nos. 33-4) arc slipped all over both inside and out. The shape of 
the rim of no. 33 is probably not typical, as the only part preserved was under the handle. 

Basins slipped on the inside only were not found in the red earth, and so are probably a 
little later, perhaps about the first quarter of the sixth century. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that basins ceased to be slipped at about the same time as amphorae; the earliest unslipped 
basins will then belong to a period fairly early in the sixth century. They have rims of the same 
general type (the section resembles an obtuse-angled triangle with the longest side concave) as 
the slipped basins, and the same criss-cross decoration on the rim. Compare fig. 5, nos. 
86 - 8 . 

Probably during the second half of the sixth century the rim became wider and tended to 
droop downwards; it became quadrilateral instead of triangular in section; and a few pieces 
(nos. 89, 92) have a projecting rib running round the inside. New patterns, such as wavy lines 
and short triangles, replace the criss-cross on top of the rim. Finally, perhaps at the beginning 
of the fifth century, all decoration was given up. 


Stoneware Basins 


Sntty, light-bro^, tltghtly micEceom ilay. 
no. 6. Fragment of run. D. c. 0*33. 

si milar 

M. no. 6. Fragment of rim. D. e. 0'34. 

Similar. 

100. no. 6. Fragment of flat bate. D. of bate t. O' 16. 
Similar. 


Lamps 


Several fragments from lamps like no. 47. 


Cooking Pots 

zoom. no. ta. Numerous fragments. Very thi^ heavy, coarse fabric. No complete shapes preserved, but the pieces 
found all came from round-bodied, half-closed p^ with out-turned lips, with round mouths about 35 cm. in diameter, and 
rolled horizontal handles (probably two in number) joined to the wklest part of the body. 
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Relief Vases and Architectural Fragments 

lof. Fio. 14. Fr*gmem of rim of larje b*8in. Diameter uncertain. _ ....... 

Coarse dark-red clay, unslipped and unglaicd. Heavy projecting rim. The outer edge of the nm is divided into three 
convex ridges, the middle one much narrower than the other two; the top one is scored with short deep vertical cuts. 

X 03 . no. 14. Part of the body of a large jar. 

Coarse li^t-brown clay, unilipped and unglaacd; round the body a row of short stamped tongues. 

S03. Vecct. 

104. PLATX 8 a. From the rim of a large relief pithos. 

Eh^-brown gritty clay. 


The remaining fragments shown in plate 8 arc not curvilinear; they therefore do not 
come from pithoi and arc probably fragments of architectural revetments. 


sea. PLAT* 8 #. .... 

Gnity light-brown clay. Above, short tongues; below, a large rosette of twelve petals. 

led. PLAT* 8 a. . 

Similar clay. The palmeite reaembles Winter, Jdl VII 113, fig. 17,“ but I have not profited much by comparing the 
relief ornament on these fragments with painted ornament on vases.** 

107. PLATS 8 a. Fragment of sima. Upside down in the phot<»raph. 

Compare van Buren, AreJutu FktiU RtMtnmts in Sicify and Magna Crataa, pi. Ill, fig. 12. Our piece u probably rather 
earlier. 

108. PLATS 8 «. Fragment of tile(?). 

109. PLAT*8e. Fragment of animal friexe; legs oflioo or panther to left. This piece seems mher small to hat-e been 
used architecturally, but tM nm'maU would not have been very much smaller than those on the friezes from Statonia.** 


There is no reason to regard any of these pieces as late fifth-century intrusions. They arc 
certainly part of the original late Archaic deposit. 

The fragments shown in plate 8 (except no. 56) arc all from late confused contexts. 
They may be rather later in date. 

1x0. PLATE 8 b. From the rim of a large pithos. 

Corded pattern round the outer edge of the Up. 
xis. PLAT* 8 b. Architectural fraginent. 

Egg-and^lart pattern. 

I IS. PLATE 8 9 . Two fragmenu of the shoulder of a large pithos. 

1x5. PLAT* 8 b. From a laige pithos. 

For the indsed wavy line round the shoulder compare no. 85. 


V. THE* LOWEST LEVEL OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A. 

The bottom metre of the well was filled with dark earth containing comparatively little 
pottery. What there was came from small vases which had certainly been broken before being 
thrown away: for example, if the askos no. 119 had gone in complete, we would have found the 
mouth and handle. This dark earth was sealed by a level layer of white clay rather less than 
half a metre thick. In this there were very few sherds, and as most of them belonged to pieces 
found in the lower layer, the whole must be regarded as one deposit. There was no obvious 
chronological difference between the vases from the top of this deposit and those fi'om the 
bottom. 

Vases from the well arc classified according to fabric. A short discussion on the develop¬ 
ment of various shapes will be given after the catalogue. 


** Winter’s reference to British Museum E 23 is surely wrong: probably E 61 is meant, by Makron (Beazley, Altie 
Rid-Fifvt Vast PMim 307). 

** Dinsmoor has examined very closely the dating of palmette chains on Attic vases of the late Archaic period {AJA 

L 86 IT). 

** van Buren, Figarativt Tmaeolta Rmtmtnls la Etruria and Latium, pi. *3. 
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Black Glaze, Probably Attic 

114. no. 13. Small plate. H. 0*035. D. 0-1^ 

Rotor^fromfr^ent*; rather more than h^of rim and part of body are Io*i. In the middle of the floor, a rinff of 
stamped ^mettes within a roidetted circle; the surface is very much damaged and worn, but there seem to ha^e been 
twelve palmettes connected by incised ares. 

fourtSmuJ^ d^^t^ ***' Century,’ Hetperia XVHI 344, no. 153, and 4 (from a mid- 

115. wo. 15, a^TB 9 if. ^wl with Lntumed Vim. H.o*05i. D. of rim. 0*156. 

Grut part of rim lost Hi^h ring foot. Shallow body with curved sides and slightly intumed rim. 

In me cen^ of the floor, six st^p^ palmettes linicM by incised arcs, one of which has been accidenully omitted. 
RouM them, six narrow concentric bands of rouletting. Rather similar patterns, but usually with eight palmettes, are 
found TO plates from Olynihus.** The pattern on Thompson's A.i is wone executed and probably later.** 

116. Small Imater-shaped drinking-cup. H. as preserved o-o8. 

About one third of base and body; spring of horizontal rolled handle, 

117. Handle oTkaniharos. D. of rim c. 0*08. 

Glaze outside rather dull. Perhaps not Attic. 

is8. no. 17. Small lagynos. H. as preserved 0*05. Greatest D. 0*086. 

^y resto^ from fragmenu, some miaing; mouth and most of handle lost. Low wide ring foot, squat rounded bodv. 
nng handle. Close to early fourth-century lagynoi from Olynthus.*’ ' 

zig. PLATS 9 «-i. Askos. H. as preserved 0*045. ®* ®f b*** o*t2. 

• R*thcr worn and chipped. Flat foot, slightly set off from body: low body 

with wi^ sloping shoulders; top flat and marked with a seria of concentric dreular grooves; there seems to have been a 
centr^ taob, wJuch a lost. The lower part of the body and the preserved parts of the spout and handle are black; the 
ret of the vase is coverM with red-figure decoration. On each shoulder are two confronted female heads. 'n»e>* wear 
Phryg^ linnets, but thdr fat cheeks, heavy rounded chins, thick Ups, and piggy eye forbid us to regard them u Ama- 
zom.** The heads on one side have the hair screwed up into a bun on eithe temple; those on the othe wear ii in a fringe, 
which IS a more usual fas hi o n . The space between the beads are filled with a roughly-executed wave pattern. Below uie 

Qd-dart pattern. Com- 
)some of the late vase 
our vase as Olynthian, or 



Other Black Glaze 

lao. no. 15. Bowl with out-turned rim. H. 0*046. D. 0*1^. 

Foot, with About one third of rim and body; retored from fragmenu. Pale brown day, grey in break. Good but 
thin black glaze inude and out; inside of foot nng reserved. 

zaz. no. 16. Bowl with intumed rim. H. 0*03. D. 0-067. 

Complete except for a few chips. Rathe coarse red clay; dull worn dark-brown glaze. A small hole was pieced 
through the middle of the bottom at some time afre firing; the bowl cannot therefore have been u vid for Uqvu^. 

zaa. wc. 17. Small lagynos. H. as presen-ed 0*055. Greatet D. o*^. 

Retored from fragments; mouth ana uppe part of body lost. Low ring foot, squat body, spring of vertical strap 
handle. Red day. Poor patdiy glaze, varying from dark brown to black. 

zas- no. 17. Small lagynos. H. as preser\'ed 0-057. Greatet D. 0*074. 

The uppe part of the body of a lagynos similar to no. I33; mouth and handle lost. This form, with a vertical strap 
handle, is also known from Olynthus.** 


Half-glazed and Unolazed Pottery 

134. PLATS 10 s. Deep bowl. H. 0*06. D. of rim 0*13. 

Retored from fnmnenu, of which a large numbe are lost. SmaU ring foot; wide body. Smooth red day. Broad 
band of dark-brown glaze round uppe part of ouUide ; narrow band round inside of Up. 

135. nc. t6. Small bowl with out-turned Up. H. 0*037. 0.0*115. 

Retored from fragmenu, some musing. Dark-brown day. The lip ts coveed with thin black glaze inside and outside. 

136. no. j6 . Small bowl with out-tumed Up. H. 0*032. D. o*^. 

About one third of bow], retored from fragmenu. Rro day. The Up is glazed black ouuide and chestnut brown 
inside: from the Up the glaze has run down into the inside of the oowl. 


** No particular description will be given of the fabric of these N-ases unless it differs in some way from that of ordinary 
Attic black glaze. 

*• Obmthus V, pb. *57-9. 

** Thompson, //(Upms III, ‘ Two Centuries of Hdlenisdc Pottery I shall refer to this article, upon which all di> 
cussion of the dating of Hellenistic pottery must be based, as ’ Thompson *. 

*’ E.g. Oljmtha V. pi. 173, no. 833. 

*' But on the Ud oi a lekanit from Rhodes (Clara AAodu VII5 i6>i 7, figs. 45-6) somewhat simitar ladies confront griffons. 
*• Oljmijois V, pis. 119-^4. *• Oljnthus V, pi. 171, no. 806. 

L 
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127. no. 16. Small bowl. H. 0-037. D. 0-ii2. 

Complete except few a few fragments. Brown clay. Ljp black mside and out. This shape seems to be a local variation 

laS. SweraPfrMmenu of shallow bowls with horixontal strap handles were found in this level, but not in the later ones. 
None could be reconstructed sufficiendy to be worth illustrating. Diameten from about o-ia to about 0-15. Reddisli 
clay, often grey in break. Handles and rims covered with dark-brown glaze, which bad often run down inside. 

12^ FLATS 7 e. Fragments of kemos. D. of small bowl 0-033. 

Brown clay. Traces of black glaze inside and out. 

150. PLATS 7 r. Fragment oTsemos. D. of small bowl 0-053. 

Red-brown uay. Red glaze round rim of small bowl; tvm red bands inside main bowl. 


See Thompson, op. cit. 447-8, and Shear, Hesperia VIII 207 ft, for the use of Kernoi in the 
worship of Elcusinian Demcter. This level contained several fragments of these interesting 
vases. On no two did the small bowls exactly match: but compare the Attic examples, 
especially Thompson's 6.27,*' which resembles ours in shape. More than one small bowl seems 
to have been not merely usual but a ritual necessity.** 


■31. PLATBio^. Oinodioe. H. 0-33. v . « . 

Reconstructed from fragmenU: handle and most of body lost. Wide splayed nng foot, high flat shoulder, narrow 
neck, wide trefoil mouth. Red clay. Lip and outside of foot black; round the body two black bands. Above and below 
fch black band is a narrow white band painted directly on the clay, another is painted on the upper black band. 

Somewhat similar trefoil-mouthed oinoeboai were found in Thompson's Group A (compare especially A.37; our piece 
has a thinner more eluant neck, and is glazed on the outside of the mouth; idso A.48,50,51). but the shape does not seem 
to continue into the third cenuu^, being replaced by round-mouthed jugs like A.58, B.ia, and our nos. 165-7 below. Our 
piece is probably rather earlier than Thompson’s examples. 

13a. PUtTE 7 e. Miniature amphora. H. 0-09. 

doroplete. Red clay, unslipped and uoglazed. Compare Blinkenb^, Lmdu I, no. 3164 (pi. 149). An ancestor of 
our vase was found in lalysos in a grave contaming a pirifonn Protocorinthian aryballoe with scal^pattem.** None of our 
miniature amphorae ** comes the full-size Oiian wine jars of the period. The examples quoted above suggest that they 
may lx imporu Irom Rhodes, but they do not look very like Rhodian amphorae either. I dunk they were probably used as 
toys for children, but they may have been dedications. 


White-slipped Ware 

Among the most remarkable finds from the well were a number of small fine vases, mostly 
drinking-vessels, covered with white slip and decorated with golden-brown glaze. I have no 
doubt that these vases arc the direct descendants of the archaic * Naucratitc * chalices, though 
several generations of their pedigrccc are lost in obscurity. A rather fuller discussion of this 
ware is reserved until after the catalogue. 

133. PLATE 10 r. Tall drinking-cup. H. o-ii. D. of rim 0-075. 

Restored from fragments; many pieces of the body lost. Hisb widely iplayed ring foot; tall body with wide flaring 
Up; two vertical bandies. Light-red day; outside covered with nne white slip; foot reserved; inside reserved except for 
the Up. liiere is a narrow band of golden-brown glaze round the outside just bdow the handles, and a broad band round 
the inride of the lip. 

Fragments of at least two other similar cups were found in this level. 

134. PLATE tod. Miniature hydria. H. 0*t0. 

Restored from fragments; tme side handle, most of Up, and fragments of neck and body lost. 

R^ clay, ^tsidc covered with white slip. Mouth reserved. Compare the small hydriae published by Mis Lamb 
in BSA X?^V 160 and pi. 36 d and/, which were chance flnds from near kato Phana; probably rather earUer than ours. 


Lamps 

135. pio. 7, PLATE 9 1. H. 0-054. Greatest D. (without nozzle) 0*08. 

Part of siae wall loM. Red clay. Good black glaze: underside of foot reserved. Probably Attic. Type VII.** 
■36. pro. 7. H. 0-033. Greatest D. (without nozzle) 0-07. 

Ljght-red clay, unglued. A local variation of Type VII, similar in shape but without grooves round the fllUng hole. 
137. ptc. 7, PLATE 9 t. Miniature lamp. H. 0-03. Greatest D. (without nozzle) 0-05. 

Complete. Light-red clay, unglazed. 


*^ Op. at. 340, fig. so. ** See Polemon in Athtnms XI 478 c (quoted by Thompson). 

** Jacopi, Clara Kfudu III 45, fig. 31. ** Nos. 163, 163 below. 

** See Biooeer, CmatA IV li 45 IL, where evidence is given that this type began at the end of the fifth century and 
continued throughout the fourth. Ours is by no means one of the latest. 
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VI. THE SECOND LEVEL OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A 

Above the white sealing of the lowest level was about a metre of dark earth. This con¬ 
tained a greater amount of pottery, including fragments of large coarse vases (basins and w'ine 
amphorae) and roof tiles. The pottery from each half-metre was at first kept separate, but 
further study showed that the whole formed one consistent deposit. 


Attic Black Glaze 

138. nc. 13, FLATS 3 d. Small plate. H. 0^9. D. o-ija. 

About two ihir^ of a plate: greater part of rim loet. Glaze worn; rather metallic. In the middle of the floor, 
alamped palmettos ffour preserved; probably there were six originally) within a ring of rouleiting. The rim a heavier than 
that of no. 114, and the body is thicker and more strfid. Compare Thompson’s A.70.” 

13^ no. 13, PtATB 9 d. Plate. H. 0*039. *>* 37 - 

Reconstructed from fragments; about half complete. Good black glaze all over. In the middle of (he'floor pal* 
mettes (originally twelve) linked by incised compass-drawn arcs, then a band of rouletting; a chain of riratlar palmetto 
linked by incised arcs follows and*then a second band of rouletting. 

The general arrangement of the stam^ decoration resemUcs that of OljntJmt V, pi. 150, no. 692, but our plate is 
probably considerably later. 

s^ no. 13. Plate. H. 0 043. D. 0*297. 

About half of plate, made up nom fragments. Glaze black below, dark brown above. In the middle of the floor an 
elaborate incised star of six points surrounded by a ring of (originally) twelve palmcttes (too badly worn to be nhotocraphed 1 
On the bottom ffraifiti OE and A 1 '•b k /• 

141. no. 10. Shallow bowl with intumed rim. H. o-osS. Greatest D. 0*088. 

Greater part of ndc and rim lost. Glaze very badly worn. Bea^g surface of foot reserved. Bright red glaze inside 
(bot ring. In the middle of the floor four stamped palmcttes coqjoined at their bases. 

The base ring is wider than those of the late lihh-centxiry examples published by P. E. Corbett, Hesperia XVIII 329, 
6g. 5, nos. 63, 154, but much narrower than that of a bowl from a cistern containing pottery of the second and third quarters 
of the fourth century. Mr. Corbett has examined our no. 16 and suggests that this piece was made in the flnt hilr of the 
fourth century. A small bowl of thu shape would be hard to break and may well have bad a long life. Moreover, in 
Chios Attic pottery would be more expensive than in Athens, and to more likely to be carefully kept. 

There were similar shallow bowtt in Thompson’s Croup A,‘* but their proves are not illustrated, and I do not know 
whether they are exactly of this type. 

14a. no. 16. Small bowl. H. 0*035. Greatest D. 0*073. 

Part of lip and side lost. Red clay. Thin metallic black glaze. Not certainly Attic. , 

143. Not illustrated. Small bowl. H. 0-038. Greatest D. 0*085. 

About half lost. Similar. 

Fragments of several other bowls of this type were found. 

144. no. 16. Frameni of small bowl, giving complete proflle. H. 0*O32. Greatest D. e. 0*075. 

Red day. Thin black glaze, badly worn oo outside. Foot reserved except for one narrow buick ring. Compare 
Teebnau, AM XLIV 42, fig. 30, 3; but in our piece the ‘ false foot-ring formed by prolonging the sides, has almost dis¬ 
appeared. 

145. no. 15. Bowl with out-turned rim. H. 0*043. D. 0*126. 

Restored from fragmenu; large parts of rim lost. Red day. Thin metalHc glaze inside and ouL Rouletted ctrdc 
round middle d* floor. 

Not certainly Atdc. If it is, Mr. Corbett would place it in the last quarter of the fourth century. Close to Thompson’s 
A.9, which, however, has a rather sharper rim. 

S46. no. 15. ^ucer with furrowed rim. H. 0*036. Greatest D. 0*146. 

About badf preserved. Brown day. Mcudlic black glaze inside and out. Outside, two narrow iociaed bands round 
lower part of body; inside, quadruple rouktted band round middle of floor. Not certainly Attic, but compare Ibompson 

A. 38. 

147. PLATS 10 c. Kantharos. H. 0*065. D. of rim 0*065. 

Restored from framnmu; both handles and large fragmenu of body lost. Red day. Thin metallic glaze inside and 
out. For kantharoi of this shape, see Thompson A.30, A.31, also Breccia, Heerapeli di Saat^, pi. 51, no. 94, and pi. 52, no. 
toi (referred to by Thompson). These vases bdong to the end of the fourth century. Slightly later ones (/.£. 'fbornnon 

B. 4) are decorated in the West Slope style.'* 

This levd contained several fragmenu of other kantharoi of the same type. 

148. Pyxis. H. 0*043. Greatest D. 0*085. 

Complete except for large fragmenu of lip and foot ring. Broad, widdy splayed riiu foot; strakht vertical sides; 
wide flat projecting lip. Good black glaze inside and out. On the foot are scratched the fitters KA. rer the shape com¬ 
pare Breccia, Hterapoh di pi. 56^, no. 116. 

*• Op. or., fig. 116. ** A.14-18. 

** I Wieve mat it b now customary to describe only those vases which are decorated with incised checkerboards and 
similar ‘ rubgeometric' patterns as ’ West Slope I hope that I may be excused using the words (as Thompson does in 
Hesperia III) in a wider sense. I am not immediatdy convinced of the usefulness of a restricted definition, that would 
separate (for example) Tbompsoa’s B.5 from C. 11. I nave not seen a tingle sherd with' subgrometric ’ West Slope decor¬ 
ation in Chios; but no Late Hellenbtic site has been excavated in the bia^. 
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Other Black Glaze 


140. no. 13. Pl»ie. H. oc^. D. o«3. . 

Ratored from fngme&u. Most of ceotre of floor and a few pieces of run lost, 
irlaze mottled with black. Centre of floor filled with concentric bands of rouletting. 

* 150. Fio. >6. Small bowl with intumed rim. H. o-os6. Greatest D. o*07. 

Complete except for a few chips from the base ring. Grey*brown clay. Brown 
dull black. 


Grey*brown day. Chocolate*bro%vn 


glaze much of the outside is fired a 


Grey Ware 

Vases of a smooth, slate-grey fabric, usually covered with black glaze, first make their 
appearance in this level of the well, though they do not become common before the next, 

jcf rto. 17 . Fishplate. H. 0*035. D. 0 ’i 92 . 

Rotored from fragments; about half of body and two thirds of rim lost. AU over black glaze of fair quality. 

15a. PLATS 10 r. Kantharos. H. o*io. D. of rim 0*75. ... 

iC^red from fragments; parts of handies, lip, and shoulder lost. Thm, rather metallic, black glaze all om inside 
and out. The shape seems to be copied from an Attic original, compare Thompson A.a8. But a kantharos from Athens 
which must, from its cemtext, be roughly contemporary,** is taller and with larger handles. Compare ^ Breccia, op. eii., 
pj^ ^ no. 109 (with rather less well oevelopcd spurs to its handles), and Goldman, Httperui IX 459, fig. 140, no. 9, from 
Hdae. 

Half-glazed and Unglazed Pottery 


S5J. no. 15. Small plate. H. 0*029. D. o-i86. j n- t.i . . 

Atwut half body and greater part of rim lost. Brown day, grey m break. Inside covered with meUlhc black glaze; 
outside reserved, except just below lip. Single shallow groove cut round the outside of the body just below the lip, before 

KO. 15. Small plate. H. 0*027. 0*156. 

C^ter part of rim lost. Red day, arey in break. Me^lic black glaze inside and out; foot reserved. Two broad 
shallow grooves cut round die outside 01 uc body before glazing. 

155. no. 15. Small plate. H. 0*036. D. 0*176. 

I^to^ from fragments; small piece of floor lost. Red day. Inside, metallic black glaze; the centre of the floor 
red probably another plate was slacked on top of it in the kiln; outside reserved, except for the Up, from which the glaze has 
run down over a Uii^ part of the body. A single broad groove cut round the ouUide of the body before glazing. 

156. Not illustrated. Snull plate. H. 0*032. 0.0*15. 

Restored from fragments. Great part of rim lost. Similar to no. 155. 

This level contained fragments of several more plates of this type. 


157. PLATK 10 e. Deep bowl. H. 0*086. D. of riino*i2. 

Ratored from fragments ; large pieces of body lost Red day, very fine fabric. Inside black, except just below the 
rim which is red; the outside a brfllimit red on the upper part of the body, black on the lower part and foot. 

' We have no other pieces of the same fabric as this v^ h andso m e vase, but its shape connects it with no. 124. 

158. PXATB 11 a. Fragment of deep bowl. D. of rim e. 0-13. 

Red day, fine fabric. Streaky brmvn glaze; the outside of the foot is reserved, and there sto two reserved bands 
round the upper part of the body. 

159. pto. 16. Small bowl. H. 0*033. ^* 

Ratored from fr^ments; greater part of side and Up lost. Brown day, grey in break. Lip glazed dull black inside 
and out; remainder reso^. 

i6». PIG. 16. Small bowl. H. 0*043. D. 0*126. 

Rotored from fragments; greater part of side and Up lost. Light-red clay. Lip glazed black outside, dull grey in¬ 
side ; remainder reserved. 

x6t. PIC. 17, PLATE 9 e. SmaU bowl with handle. H. (without handle) 0*017. D. of run 0*052. 

Complete. Red cUy, unglazed. 

The bottom level of the well contained fragments of at least three similar bowls, and there 
was part of another in this level. 

16a. PLATS T^r. Miniature amphora. H. 0*103. 

Complete. day, unglazed. The handles are pressed in to the neck; compare no. 132 above. 

165. Not illustrated. Another similar. The neck and bandla lost. 

rfi- Fragment of trefoil-mouthed oinochoe. H. as preserved 0*15. 

J^ing fragments, giving the neck, part of the shoulder, and part of the body. The foot, handle, and most of the Up 
lost. Red clay. Lip black; black bands outlined with white round the body. Compare no. 131 above. 


*' Young,' Sepulturae intra urbem Htsptria XX 122, and pi. 52 a. 
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165. Fragment of neck and shoulder of round-mouthed jug. H. as preserved o-to. D. of mouth o-oS. 

Squat biMy; short wide neck; vertical strap han^e. Kra clay, burned black in places. 

Neck, mouth, and part cd* shoulder of small round-mouthed jug. H. as'preserved 0*10. D. of rim O*^. 

Squat body with sharply-tumed shoulder; short, slightly flaring nedc; high thickened rim; single vertkal strap 
handle (broken). 

167. Fragment of body, with handle and part of neck. H. as presenod 0-135. 
clay, covered with coarse white slip. 


White-slipped Ware 

x68. rLATS 10 1. Tall drinking-cup. H. 0-14. D. of rim 0-007. 

* Restored from fragments; one handle and parts of Up, foot, a^ body missiag. Red day ; outside covered with fine 
white slip (badly worn). In^e reserved occept for Up; narrow band of golden-brown glaze round outside below the 
bandies; broad band round intide of Up. 

Not Ulustrated. Base ai>d k>%w part of body of similar large drinking-cup. H. to lower spring of handle o-oB. 
Fal )ric and decoradon like no. t68. 

170. PLATE 10 «. TaU drinking-cup. H. o-o8. D. of n>outh 0-055. 

Restored from fragments; one hanale, most of the second, and most of the Up lost. Fabric and decoration Uke no. 168. 

This level contained fragments of several other small drinking-cups of this type. 

X7X. no. 17, Pij^TB lod. Wide drinking-cup on short stem, with small horizontals trap handles. H.o-o8. D.ofrim 

0-13. 

Restored from fragments; most of rim, about half body, and one handle lost Red clay; inside and upper part of 
outside covered with thick even white sUp; lower part of cup, stem, and foot reserved. Glaze circle round middle of floor 
inside; broad glaze band round inside of lip. Discoloured oy burning. 

17a. PLATS 10 <f. Similar drinking-cup. H. 0-075. D. ofrimo-ia. 

Complete except for considerable fragments of run and foot. Red clay; only very sUght traces of white slip prcser\-ed. 
X73. This level contained fragments of several other drinking cups of the same type. 


West Slope Ware 

174. PutTE 11 a. Fragment of lid. D. 0-19. 

Red clay. Metallic black glaze inside and out. Round the top an b-y wreath in ihumed clay; round the up^ edge 
of the rim a single incised line. Attic. Compare the ivy wreath in ibinnea clay with white berrio on the inside oTThomp* 
son’s A.38 (a saucer with furrowed rim), and the kantharos B.36i 


Local Vases with Added White Decoration 

The following pieces probably represent the answer of the local potters to the new style. 
They succeed aesthetically, but commercially the venture seems to have failed. At all events 
pieces of this type are rare in this level and entirely absent from the next. 

175. PLATE 11 «. Fragment of neck of small jug, with handle. D. of rim 0-065. . l- j 

Short neck; roxind mouth with flaring Up; high up-swung handle. Red clay; inside reserved; outside has thin red 
glaze upon whidh is painted a white ivy wreath. 

XT&PLATSiis. Two fragments of rim of deep bowl. D.r.o*i3. v j -v 

Light red clay. Inside has duU grey glaze except immediately below the lip, where there is a narrow brown band wm a 
black l»nd on it; top of Up white j outside reserved, except for a broad brown glaze band just below the Up, upon which a 
myrtle wreath ii painted in white. For the shape compare no. 134 above. 

X77. PiJWTB 11 a. Fragment of rim of large basin. IXameier uncertain. 

R^ clay, grey in break. Outside reserved; inside, red glaze painted with white wave pattern. 


Lamps 

178. Pio. 7, PLATE 9 1. H. 0-035. D. (without nozzle) 0-075. . » j 1 

Complete except for chips from the nozzle and the piercro knob on the right-band side of the body. Red clay. « orn 
black glaze aU over. Frobably Atdc, Close to Type VIII.** There is a lamp of this type in Thomptim's Group A. At 
Athens lamps of type VIII are contemporary with the latest lamps of Type vll.** 

iTf. PIO. 7. H. 0-04- D. (without nozzle) 0-065. ., j w j i> 

Omplete. Red clay, unglu^. Nozzle shows sigiu of burning. Related tone. 178, but with a deeper body, rer- 
haps Chian. __ 


•• Cf. Broneer, Cprintk IV ii, fig. 14, 36 and pi. 3, no. 137. Very rare at Corinth. ** A.^5. 

*• Thompson A.41-4; also Young, nufima XX laa, pyre 7, nos. 1 tatd 3. Young places this group of material tt 
about the turn of theibu^ third centuries. 
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ifo. PLATS 9 c. Miniature lamp. H. 0*017. D. 0*0^. 

Light-brown clay, unglaied. Slightly shallower and wider than no. 137 above, and with a narrower lip. 


Chian Amphorae 


181. This level contained lai^e fragments of several wine amphorae, though unfortunately none could be restored. 
The feet found were of the following types: 


no. 9 c 
pio. 9 k 
Fio. 9 / 
no. 9 n 


Two 

Nine 

One 

Five 


Foreign Amphorae 


183. The count feet from imported wine jars is su follows 


pto. 10 d (Kos) . . Two 

FIO. IOC (Knidos) . -One 

PIC. 10 / . . One 

FIO. 10 m. . . One 

FIO. 10 0 . . . Two 


183 Ua. FIO. 10. Greater part of neck and one handle of foreign amphora of unidentified origin, 
{intcmal) o-ii. 

Dane-brown clay. 


D. of mouth 


Large Lagynoi 


183. no. 17. Neck and upper part of handle. D. of mouth 0-064. 

R^ored from fragments. Wide, slightly t^iering ne^, round mouth, thick Up, single vertical strap handle. Dark- 
red clay, unslipped and unglazed. Upon the uf^er part of the handle, a circular stamp about 0*015^ameter.** A 
frigment of another handle with an identical stamp was also found in thi* level. 


Large Basins 

184. FIO. 5. Fragment of rim suid body. D. of rim c. 0*37. 

Red clay, unslipped and unglaaed. 

PLAn 11 d. Handle and fragment of rim. D. of rim c. 0*25. 
Rro clay, unslipped and unglazed. 


Cooking-pots 

Cooking-pots of the type described under no. 100 a above were not found in the Hellenistic 
levels. In their place three new types make their appearance. 

s86. FIO. 12. Half-open pots, probably round bottomed, with sloping sides, round mouths, and out-turned rims. D. 
of mouth c. 0*20. 

Qay very coarse and gritty, but the walls of the pots are far finer than those of the late Archaic cooking-pots. 

>87. FIG. 12. f allow op^ pots with horizontal rolled handles. D. of mouths e. 0*23-0*25. 

yVwfc, sloping lip, on the inside of which is a rib to supMt a lid. Compare Thompson’s C.73, C.75. Thompson 
(0*. €tL 4^suggests that pots of tlixs distinctive type may have oeen exported from some common centre, periiaps one of the 
iiUndt. They would appear to have reached Chios rather earlier thsm Athens. 

188. m. 12. Shall^'open stew-pans. Flat bottoms, straight ^esslofMng slightly outwards, horizontsd rolled handles. 
Sides and bottoms far thicker than those of the last two ty^. H. usually abwt 0-045-0*05. D. from 0-35 to 0*40. 


VII. THE TOP OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A 

The first two metres of the well were filled with a mass of rubbish, mainly fragments of 
wine amphorae and roof tiles. They contained more pottery than soil. But all this great 
quantity of material was very fragmentary, $0 that it was quite impossible to reconstruct any 
vases completely, though the shapes of some of the smaller pots could be recovered. There 

•• Miss Virginia Grace has kindly undertaken to publish the stamped handles found in the excavation. 
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was no discernible change in the fill during the digging; the pottery from each half-metre was 
kept separate, but when the four groups thus obtained were studied they were found to be 
exactly similar in nature. Moreover, fragments from different depths frequently joined one 
another. The whole is therefore to be regarded as one single deposit, probably thrown in for 
the express purpose of filling up the well. 


Attic Black Glaze 

18^ no. 13. Plate. H. 0*033. ^* 0-363. 

Restored from fragments; about half lost. Good block glaze, very badly worn. In the middle of the floor a rouletled 
drcle, within which are parts of three stamped palmcttes: not enoui^ of the floor is preserved to show the exact pattern. 

189a. no. 13. Fra^ent of plate, giving profile. H. 0-017. D. about O-st. 

G<^ black glaze, in the middle of the floor part of a routetted circle. For this shape, compare Wai^, Antuch on du 
OronUs IV I, I, I, no. 1 K, which may be Attic (tW. 11) and whose date it probably about 300 b.c. 

XM. no. 16. Fragment of shallow bowl with ixitumed rim. H. 0*033. D. 0*08. 

Xbout one third preserved. Good black glaze, badly worn. The rim is heavier and the floor thinner than no. 141 
above. Mr. Corbett suggesu a date about the middle or tmrd quarter of the fourth century. It must in any case have bc^ 
made considerably earlier than most of the pottery in this deposit. 


Other Related Fabrics 
tat. FIG. 17. Fragment of fishplate. D. of foot-ring c. o-^. 

Restored from fragments; rather less than half preserved. Red clay. Dull black glaze; the bearing surface of the 
foot reserved; wide reserved band round the central depression; second reserved band round the outer edge of the pre- 
ser^ part of the floor (probabk this marked the rim). Roulctted circle round middle of floor. 

193. no. 17, FLATB 9 r. Miniature fishplate. H. o* 03 t. D. 0*002. 

Greater part rf floor and rim lost Rea clay, grey in break. Innde, dull dark purple glaze. Outside re8en*ed. 

This level contained several other fragments of fishplates, mostW rims. 

103. no. 15. Bowl with intumed rim. H. 0*065. Greatest D. 0*13. ..... 

Restored from fragments; parts of lip and body lost. Brownclay. Iiaide, dull dark purple glaze mottled with brown; 

outside, streaky brown glaze; reserved. 

104. no. 15, PLAT* 13 s. Bowl with out-turned rim. H.o*044;. D.o-138. ^ , , , -j 

Restored wm fiaments j greater part of side-wall and mouth lost. Red clay. Dull dark purple glaze: oulnde of 

lower part of body ana foot reserved. In the middle of the floor three small stampM palmettes within a ring of rooletting. 
195. PLATS 13 ^. Fragment of siinilar bowl. 

On the floor, stamped palmettes within a cirele of rouletting. 

PLATS 13 Fragment of similar bowl. . 

Rather better black glaze. Palmettes joined by incised arcs within a circle of rouletting. 

107. PLATE 13 b. Similar. 

Nos. 196 and 197 may be Attic. 


Grey Ware 

198. no. 13, PLATS 13 «. Plate. H. 0*038. D. 0*19. . 

Restored ingments; about half lost. All over dark-grey glaze, badly worn. In middle of floor, stampeo 

palmcttes (two only presermd) within ring of rouletting. 

There were framnents of at least <xw other similar plate. 

199. no. 17. Fragment of fishplate. D. of foot-nng 0*06. • r 

Bm and greater part of flocn* omy, restored fi-om fragments. Black glaze all over, except innde foot-nng. 

There were framents of several other fiahplatdi, mostly resembling no. 151 in profile. 

200. no. 15. K)wl with out-tumed rim. H. 0-044. D. 0-152* ,, , . ,, « 

About halfpreserved. Black glaze inside; outside glaze vanes from black to greyish brown; foot ud lower part ot 

body reserved. Round the middle of the floor a rouleitea circle upon which are siampra two palmcttes of the tame type as 
that on no. 208 below. Probably there wen three originally. 

20t. no. 15. Bowl with out-turned rim. H. 0-046. 0.0-145. , f u* i. 

Restored from fragments: small part of side wall and rim lost. Black glaze; outsde reseryw except for lip, from which 
the glaze h«!i run down the side in places. In centre of floor three small stamped palmettes within rouletted circle. 

202. PLATE 13 Foot of small bowl. D. of foot-ring 0*06. ... . , • • j t? .w 

Grey-brown clay. Chocolate-brown glwc. In centre of floor, two concentric circles, roughly mated. Upon the 

innw one bas been impressed a stamp consuting of three palmciies coiyoined at the bate. 

203. PLATE t 3 Foot of small bowl (fragment). D. of foot-ring 0-07. _ 

Grey-brown clay. Dark-brown glaze. Staniped p^mette within rouletted circle. 

304. ptATE 12 Fool of small bowl. D. of foot-ring 0-06. . • , 

Grey clay. Black gUze. Three very crude stamped palmettes within roulctted circle. 

90 $. PLATE 12 b. Foot of small bowl. D. of foot-ring 0*053. 

Brown clay, grey in taeak. Dark-brown glaze. Three stamped palmettes. 
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3e6. ?x^Ts la h. Foot of small bowl. D. of foot-ring 0-05. 

Grey clay. Black glaze. In the centre of the floor a stamp formed of three palmettes conjoined at their bases. 

307. PLATS ta b. Fragment (d foot. D. of foot-ring not recorded. 

Part of scamped palmettes within rouletted rings. 

ao6. PLATE ta b. Fragn^t of foot D. of foot-ring 0*055. 

Grev clay. Black glaze inside only. Stamped palmette within rouletted circle. 

Of the fragmenu ilTustrated, only nos. 304, ao6, ao8 are of the true grey fabric. 

3op. Pio. 16. _ Small bowl with vertical handle. H. 0-03. O. o-o6. 

About one third of bowl; the handle broken; it was probably a high loop handle rising above the rim. Grey clay, 
black glaze inside and out 

310 . no. 13. Fragment of plate or saucer. D. r. o-aa. 

Sevwal joining fragments, gi\wg pm of floor and about one fifth of rim. Low rirw foot fbroken); shallow sloping 
floor dividra on the inside bjr a raised rib from the wide out-iumed rim. Grey clay. k 1 «A glaze inside and out. Two 
rouletted circles round the ix^dle of the floor, within which were stamped palmettes (part of one only preserved). 

311 . no. 17. Lag^^. H. as preserved 0-07. Greatest D. 0*10. 

Mouth and handle broken, otherwise corapleie. Double convex body ; ring handle. &ey clay. Outside comoletelv 
covered with good black glaze. ' 


Half-glazed and Unolazed Pottery 

313 . no. 15. Plate. H. o oa?. D. 0174. 

About Imlf preserved; rettoreo from fragmenu. Streaky metallic black glaze j outside reserved except for rim. 
From the very bottom of the upper deposit. It it later than nos. 153-5, but may be rather earlier not. 

3*3. no. 15. Plate. H. o-osb. D. 0*154. ■* 

^^wed from fragments; ramer 1 « than half preserved. Brick-red clay. Dull piirple glaze all over inside and out¬ 
side. The narrow nidt round the outside just below the rim and the single broad groove round the body a little farther 
down were cut before glazing. 

T^ere were very many fragmenu ^ plates of this type; some bad one horizontal groove round the outside, some two. 
Inc clay is usually red. The glaze vsuies—often on the same fragment—from dull purple to red. 

314. no. 15. Plate. H. 0*043. D. o-jy. 

Abmt halfmeserved. Red clay. Red ^aze mottled with black inside and out; the foot-ring black. The glaze 
outside IS thin and streaky. * 

There were several fragmenu ofi^tes of tbit type, but they were not as common as those resembling no. 213. 

3x5. no. 15. Plate. H. 0*039. D. 0*168. 

About Me quvter preserved. Red day. Dark purple glaze inside; ouuide reserved except for rim. There were 
fragmenu of two other plates of this type. 

3x6. no. 15. Fragment of rim of ]^te. D. r. 0*18. 

Red-brown clay. R^ glaze inside; outside reserved except for a big streak where the glaze has run down. 

3x7. no. 16. Small bowl with out-turned rim. H. 0*28. D. 0-09. 
one half bowl. Red clay. Inside covered with dull black glaze; outside reserved exceptfor a trickle of glaze down 

3x8. no. 16. Fragment of small bowl with out-turned rim. H. 0*03. D. e. o*o8. 

About one third oTbowI. Red clay. Unglazed. 

Fragmenu ^ si m il ^ small bmk were ve^ common; the rims were usually covered with dull black glaze, 
asp. no. 16. Small bowl. H. 0 038. D. 0*093. 

About half preserved. ^ Streaky dull purple glaze all over inside and out. 

*». no. y. Bowl wi^ intumed rim. H. 0*045. D. 0*135. 

About halfprerorv^ R^clay. Rimg]azod,bi^ outside, bright red inside; remainder reserved. 

331 . no. 10. Small bowl with intumed rim. H. 0*038. D. o-e&. 

About half preserved. Red clay. Unglazed. 

There were many fragmenu Mother timiUr bowls. 

RM ^*^^'”*^ ^****^** H. without handle 0-018. 0.0-041. 

krater-shaped vase. H. 0*14. D. of rim 0*115. 

frogi^U; about half the rim, the handles, and much of the body lost. Red clay. Dull dark grey 

• wreath of myrtle leaves between two horizontal bands, 
painted m black over the glaze; round the lower pan of the body another black horizontal band. ^ 


White-slipped Ware •* 

drinking-cup with small horizontal handles. H. as preserved 0 05. Greatest 

romplete. Red clay. On inside thick dead-white sUp, upon which a broad brown 
hon^tal band upamted lust below the rim; ouUide the sUp is thinner and worn through?^ iSaSa. “rown 

There are fragmenu ofai least six similar cups. v.u iiuvugu « pi«a. 

^ m. 17. Wde, thor^enmed cup, without bandies. H. 0-038. D. of rim 0-098. 

Gratest part ofhpl^ otherwise ^plete. Red clay, unsUpped uid unglazed. ^ 
rnere are numerous fragmenu of similar cups; some show traces of poormin white slip. 

tmd^pcd vosds arc induded in this section because ihdr shape connecu them with the slipped 
drinkmg-cups. The shppctf ware a now very degenerate and obviously on the verge oFatinction. 
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8 s 6 . no. 17* Wide, short*stemiQcd cup, without handies. H. O’OAS. D. of rim 0*09. 

Comf^ete accept for fragments of rim. Lisht'red clay. Unsltimra aod unglazed. 

Two similar cups IoutkI almost complae. The laughable lopsidednen of these pups renders them quite unfitted 
for ordinary use; pahaps they were temple votives.** 


• West Slope Ware 

aay. rLAxs tx h. Fragment of rim of deep bowl or kantharos. D. r. o* 15. 

Reddish-brown clay. &uU black glaze inside and out. Round the outfit an ivy wreath between narrow horizontal 
indsed bands; the tendrils of the ivy are incised, the leaves (very much faded) painted white, 
zaft-asa. fiats i 1 b. Similar uagments. 

For similar ivy wreaths, compare Waage, Antmh on the Orontes IV 1, fig. 3, nos. 15, 16, 17, 
19, 21, 24, 29. At Antioch such pieces were found in deposits which seem to have been closed 
in or just after the reign of Antiochus III.** Our pieces are less heavily decorated and probably 
earlier. Note also Boehringcr and Krauss, Aliertumer von Fagamon IX, pi. 57 p. 1, and the 
incised ivy wreath round the shoulder of a small trefoil-mouthed oinochoe from the North 
Gate Street at Halac.*’ 


aj}. FIATS 11 b. Fragment of deep bowl or cup. 

Red clay. Bright red glaze with indsed wreaths. 

834-^ PLATE 11 b. Frameots of rims, probably from kantharoi. 

Reddish-brown clay. Glaze black outside, chocolate brown inside; white-painted my^c wreaths between incised 
lines. Rather siinilar wreaths are Ouite common; the dosest parallel known to me is from Pergamon.** 

837. FLATS 1 1 b. Fragment of shallow saucer with flat out-turned Up. D. of rim t. o-ao. 

Brown clay. Dark-brown glaze. Inside, indsed stalks of ivy wreath (the leaves have faded). Above and below the 
wreath are shallow grooves cut rather carelessly before glazing. 

agB. PLATS 11 1 . Frament of rim of shallow saucer. 

Reddish-brown clay. Black glaze. Inside, a narrow indsed horizontal line below which sppean part of a white 
painted design, probably floral. 

839. FLATS 11 b. Fraraent of rim of shallow saucer. D. t. 0’i6. 

Reddish-brown clay. Hack glaze. Inside, incised ivy wreath with white painted leaves. 

840-8^. FLATS 11 b. Fragments of necks and ihoulocrs of small dosed vases, probably imripborae. 
black glaze, upon which are painted ivy wreaths in thinned clay. 

343. PLATS 11 b. Frasmeot of lip. D. e. 0*09. 

Red day. Excellent glaze, upon which is part of a design, probably ears of barley and flowers, in thinned clay and 
white paint. 

FLATS II i. Foot of shallow saucer. D. of foot 0-07. 

le foot is flat, but raised upon two very tow concentric ribs. Reddish-brown clay. Outside r eser ved; inside cov'ered 
with dark brown glaze upon which is paintra, within a triple incised band, an eight-petaUed flower or star, the petals being 
alternately white and red. 

245. FIATS 11 b. Fragment of a similar fooL 

a^. FLATS 11 b. Fragment of a similar foot. 

The petals drawn in outline only. 

847. FLATS 1 1 b. Fragment of a similar foot. 

Instead of a flower, thin rays in thinned clay. 




For similar saucers, compare Thompson's C.12. This has a rather more solid flower in the 
middle; nearer to our nos. 244-5 ** published by Watzinger, AM XXVI 70, no. 7c. 
Both these pieces are rather later than ours. Probably still later is a very heavily decorated 
saucer from Kertsch.** Much closer parallels come from Pergamon.’® 


a 4 > a gi. PLATSiic. Fragments from the necks and rims of small amphorae. D. of rims e. 0*13. _ 

Redd^-brown clay. Good glaze varying in colour from dark brown to black. On the neckx chains of bu^ painted 
in thinned clay with incised stalks; over white painted festoons. Upon the only fragment ot shoulder which is pre¬ 
served, an ivy wreath in thinned clay. 


Thompson’s groups of Hellenistic pottery include a scries of similarly decorated small 
amphorae. The design on the neck remains the same, but its quality falls off. Note the way in 
which the stalks of the buds on D.25 have become a mere incised squiggle. But on the shoulder 
the vine or ivy wreath is soon replaced by incised ‘ subgcomctric * patterns (C.i i, D.25, D.26), 


See below, p. 168. *• Waage, op. «L 15-16. 

** Goldmano, Habtria IX 485, no. 13. ** Boehring^ and l^uss, op. at. pi 57 g. to. 

** AA 1910, an, Ags. 9 ana to. ** Boehringcr and Krauss, at. pi 57 g. 1, a. 
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though it survives in a degenerate form on D.27. The closest parallel for our fragments, which 
are certainly Attic, is B.5. 

The design on the necks is not confined to amphorae; note the bowl B.26. 

Compare also Waage, op. rif., hg. 8, nos. 6, 7, 8, lO. 

PLATS 11 e. Fragment oT lip of small bell krater. Internal D. e. O' 15. 

Black glaze inside and out. On the top of the rim an ivy wreath In thinned clay between incised lines. There is an 
exactly iragment from Pergamon.’^ 

a^ PLATS It e. Fragment of lip of tmall bell krater. Internal D. c. 0'i8. 

Bhkck glaze inside and out. On the top of the rim a row of petals in white paint; each petal is surrounded by an 
incised horaeshoe, and between the horseshoes are short vertical incised lines. The pattern may be derived from the egg- 
and-dart. 

pro. ty. Small Lagynos. H. as preserved 0*067. Greatest D. 0-125. 

Neck and handle broken; otherwise complete. Red clay. Dark>brown glaze 6red bright red in a large patch on the 
shoulder. Round the shoulder an elaborate chain pattern (no. 17) in white paint; no incision; very badly worn. 

SM. Not illustrated. Small Lagynos. Greatest D. 0*13. 

h^t of the body (less foot» handle, and mouth) of a Mmit^ lagynos, restored from fragments. Round the shoulder, an 
ivy wreath in while paint; no incision; very bsuUy worn. 

A remarkable group of vases from Delphi,’* which must be rather later than this deposit, 
contains a small lagynos with a chain of thick yellow blobs round the shoulder; I do not know 
an exact parallel to the pattern on our no. 254. 

m 6. no. 17. Cruet H. as preserved o-o6. Greatest D. (less spout) 0-086. 

Greater part of body; foot lost, one spout entirety lost, the other brMen. The high domed body is divided into an 
upper and a lower compartment At eau end of the viue was a spout, one communicating with each compartment. 
Reddish-brown clay. Badly worn black glaze: round the shoulder an ivy wreath with incised stalks like those on nos. 
927-^2 above. The leaves have been complet^ worn away, and only the stalks are left. 

It has been suggested, with some probability, that the two compartments were for oil and vinnar. 

There were fragments of another similar vase in this deposit. There are comparable but rather later two-spouted 
vases from the Delphi tomb-group idready referred to,** and trom Athens.** 


Large Vase with Added White Decoration 

156 Us. PLATS 11 c. Fragment of krater rim. D. e. 0*26. 

^ Brick-red gritty clay. Dull red glaze; tnnde and top of rim reserved. Round the neck a narrow white band and a 
chain of white oudi; the stalks are painted, not incised. 


Large Painted Pots 


The level of the well contained several fragments of large vases, probably kraters, of a well- 
fired light-brown or red clay, decorated with dull dark-brown glaze and wWte paint. 

The following pieces are illustrated: 

* 57 * M-ATS 12 d. Fragment, probably from upper part of vase. Narrow white lines on broad brown bsmd. 
au PtATX 12 d. Fragment « rim, with projecting ridge for lid. D. e. 0*14. 
white horizontal lines on dull black glaze. 

259-964. PLATS 12 d. Fragments of iKXiies. Brown glaze ivy wreaths j the berricson no. 269 are added in white paint. 
265. PLATS 19 d. Fragment of high foot. D. c. 0-96. 

Similar. 


A few similar pieces were found at Antioch.’* Mr. J. M. Cook has kindly called my 
attention to fragments of a fabric strongly resembling this which were found in fifth-century 
contexts at Old Smyrna. These have stiffer, clumsier ivy wreaths, and show a more lavish 
use of white paint; but they almost certainly belong to ancestors of our pots. Since this 


** Boehrwger and Krauss, op. eit., pi. 57 h. 2. 

.. ** FdD V 173, fig. 730. It seems probable, as M. Perdrizet (Uid. 172) says, that the Hellenistic vases from 

this tomb fonn one group, whatever the circumstances in which Act found Aeir way there. There is an earlier vase of 
Au tyw, wiA better glaze but somewhat limUar decoraUon in Ae British Museum (BM 86. s-io, t8, from KarpaAos). 
I would raAer regard them as small decanters than as lamp-fillers. ^ > r- / 

*• Perdrizet, ep. cU. 173, fig. 731. *» Watzinger, op. eU. 83, no. 33. 

*• Waage, op. at., fig. 8, nos. 17, 19 and (more especially) 20. 
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fabric is entirely absent from our earlier levels, it is unlikely to be Chian; its home is probably 
somewhere on the west coast of Asia Minor. 


Lamps 

a66. no. 7; platb gt. H. as preserved 0*03. Greatest D. without nozzle 0*08. 

Restored from fragments; foot and large parts of the body missing; nozzle broken. Grey day. Outside covered 
with black glaze, much worn. 

Type IX.** At Athens IX had already passed out of favour by the time of Thompson's Group C.** 

9^. no. 7; nuATi 9 c. fx. as preserved 0*03. Greatest D. without nozzle or handle 0-075. 

Ali^t half body, restored from fragments, base lost, nozzle and handle broken. Grey clay. Dark-grey glaze very 
badly worn on outsiae. An early undecorated example of Type XIII.** It seems to be a little earlier than the nrst lamps 
of this kind found at Corinth, which supports the view that the type originated in the eastern Aegean area. 

96S. pu^TB Q e. Miniature lamp. H. 0-033. 

Complete. Light-red day, unslipped and unelazed. nolile like no. 3S9, but with a wider lip. 

269. no. 7J PLATS 9 r. Miniature lamp. H. 0-019. 0.0-04. 

Complete. Light-rM clay, unslipped and unglaz^. 

Counting fragments there were at least thirty similar small lamps in this deposit. They had been used, as the nozzles 
of most showM signs of burning. 

Chian Amphorae 

270. This level contained a vast number of pieces of smashed wine amphorae, none of which could be reconstructed. 
The count of feet of Ch««Ti amphorae was as follows: 

Like no. 9 d . . 

no. 9 < . 
no. 9 / . 
no. 9 A and i *' 
no. 9 f . 
no. 92. 
no. 9 f • 
no. 9 iR . 
no. 9a. 
no. 90. 
no. 9 p . 

Very many fragments of necks and bandies were found. The following pieces illmtrate the most common types. 

971, no. o. Upper part of neck with springs of handles. External D. tS mouth 0-12. 

Well-fired light-red smooth clay, unslipped and unglazed. 

27s. no. 8. Fragment of neck. 

Sunilar fabric. 

273. no. 8. Fragment of neck. 

Sunilar fabric. 

Foreign Amphorae 

274. The count of feet was as ^ollo^«'S: 


no. 10 d (Kos).Nine 

no. 10 s (Xni^).Three 

no. 10 / (Mende?).Two 

no. to g . .One 

no. 10 A.One 

no. 10 t.One 

no. 10 j (Rhodes?).Seven 

no. 10 A.One 

no. to /.One 

no. to m.Two 

no. to s.Four 

no. to «.Eight 

no. to p . One 


275. no. 10. Fragment of neck and handle of Rhodian amphora. D. of mouth about 0-13. 

Smooth light-brown ^y. On the top of the handle a stamp (to be published separately). 

27^ no. 10. One handle and part <m neck of Coan amphora. D. of mouth 0‘t94. 
light y^owish clay. Double-rolled handles. 

*• Brmieer, ep. eit. 47 ff. Fairly early in the third century. ’* Thompson, op. at. 4&1. 

** Named ' me Cmdus type * by Waiten, Catalogut ^ tiu Grttk and Raman Lan^ tn iPt fridrA Mtsnm (nos. 35 <>~v 9 )- 
** These are the same type; the toe was made in a separate piece and sometimes broke off. 


Lme 

Four ^ 

Three 

Five ^ 

One J 

Twenty-eight 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Four 

One 


These are evidently intrudcn and not to be dated 
by their contexL 
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*77. no. 10. Fragment of lip of amphora with spring of handle. Internal D. c. o-io. ^ 

a^i. no. 10. Fragment of lip of amphora. Internal D. c. o-io. j 

isoi. 277, 278 are perhaps derived from the type represented by our no. 162 Wr. 

Miss Virg ini a Grace, who very kindly came to Chios to examine our material, gave me 
very great help in studying these amphorae. My attributions of different types of feet to 
different cities arc based upon her advice. See her article in Hesperia III 202, Stamped 
Amphora Handles found in 1931-2 fig. i, nos. 6 and 7 Cnidian amphorae; ibid., pi. 2, nos. ^ 
4 and 5, for Rhodian handles of the third century; ibid. 202, fig. i, no. 5, for a Rhodian am¬ 
phora of the early third century (mouth and one handle lost). Cf. also Hesperia Suppl. VIII. 

A remarkable photograph of a wine-cellar full of Rhodian amphorae is published in 
Clara Rhodos I 86, fig. 67. 1 


Large Laoynoi 

279. no. 17. Neck with upper part of handle. D. mouth 0*04. 

Light>red clay, unslipped ara unglazed. A taller thinner neck than no. 183. 

aSo. no. 17. Handle from similar lagynos. 

281. no. 17. Foot of a dosed vessel of a similar fabric. D. of fool-ring O'OO. 

While it is by no means certain that this foot docs in fact belong to a lagynos, the numerous 
fragments of bodies of lagynoi, or at any rate of closed pots smaller than amphorae but made of 
a similar fabric, seem all to come from vessels with flat feet something of this shape. They 
probably stood about eighteen inches tall and had high, rounded shoulders. This level of the 
well contained very many fragments of necks and handles, none of which were stamped, though 
a handle picked up on the surface about a hundred yards east of the area of excavation was 
stamped MEN. All were of the tall, narrow sort represented by no. 279, which seems to have 
completely replaced the type of our no. 183 during the period between the formation of the 
second deposit in the well and its final filling in. The word lagynos is discussed by Laroux, 
Lagynos 73 ff. The use of the same word for these large containers (holding, as far as could be 
guessed, about half as much as a Chian amphora of the period) and for small decanters like 
our nos. 254, 255 seems to be justified by reference to ancient authors. The people of Alexan¬ 
dria, in the festival described in Athenacus VII 276, * I 5 (as Skootos XotyOvoo Trap’ aCrrwv 
9^povT6S frivouoiv *, which suggests a fairly capacious bottle, though not, of course, one too 
big to be carried when fiill. The Latin authors still more clearly mean a * big-bellied bottle 
Horace and Martial found a lagynos too big to finish at one sitting, and had to seal it up between 
times as a precaution against the servants.*® Indeed, it might be more in accordance with 
ancient usage to describe the smaller vases of this shape as lagunculaty fit only for the table of a 
man ut sibi videbatur lautum et diligentem, ut mihiy sordidum simul et sumptuosum.^^ Still more to the 
point is a passage from Plautus ** to which my attention was called by Miss Grace: quasi tu 
lagenam dicaSy ubi vinum solet Chium esse —said of an old woman— multibiba atque merobiba. Prob¬ 
ably vessels like our nos. 279-81 were used for the export of Chian wine. 

They are hardly likely to have been refilled again and again as the Apyofln oOutrAavos of 
Marcus Argentarius presumably was. More probably their fate was that of another lagynos 
mentioned by the same author: ®* Tr)A 60 £ ydp XfOos el? oi PeepOorovos, oTa K6paw6s, oO Aids 
tK &XAA Aicovos S^r). 

Tuvenai, Sat. XII 60 am vmtrt lagotnae. 

Horace, Efi. II 2, > 33 -^ • • • po^ qtd umasetn sems tt sigm tatso non iiuamrt lagotnat. Martial IX 87, 7 mmt ;^mI 
imus ana/w Ugoenam. Qf. alM Cicero’s account oHiis mother’s economies {Ep. Fam. XVI26,2). These seals have, of course, 
nothing to do with stanm on the handles ofiars. ** Pliny the Youn^. Ep. II 6, 2. ** Ckre. I i 78. 

'* riatA. Pn/. VI 248and IX 246, quoted by Lerouxe^. rit. 76-7. Noteauo the inscription oOinrXerres on Leroux’s no. 
<33 
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The high price of Chian wine may have made it convenient to sell it in smaller containers 
as well as in amphorae. 

Flat-bottomed round-shouldered tall-necked water jars with single handles are made in 
great numbers in Chios today. They are called Bourboula because of the gurgling noise caused 
by pouring from them. Ancient lagynoi also gurgled aux glouglous kumides (Leroux, ibid.). I 
would like to believe that they have been made in the island ever since Hellenistic times, but 
cannot prove it. 

The word lagynos need not be confined to vases of one particular size (Leroux, op. cit. 81). 
Probably it v^ras no more restricted in its meaning than is the word ‘ bottle * today. 


Kaaters 

ate. PLATS I a f. Fragments of s lam column-krater with ttsmped aiKl relieTdccoratioo. Diameter uncertain. 
ucht-rM day, umupped and unglaaed. Round the body ran a cnain of stamped horseshoes with beaded edges : above 
and ^low this were narrow incised lines; below all, a row of small drcular punch-marks. Oac fragment, which is perhaps 
not from the ssme vase, though the width of the rim is the tame and the use of the same stamp shows that it must be from 
the same workshop, has a bull’s head stuck on below the rim. This must have been made by hand: the ears were added 
separately and the eyes and other detaiU added with a pointed slick. On each side of the head is an oval made of two of the 
beaded horseshoe stamps set back to back; outside these ovals were more beaded horseshoes. Below the bull’s head is a 
row of plain horseshoe stamps, and below that again a row of small circular punch-marks. 

The column-kraier is rare in the Hellenistic period but not absolutely unioiwn.** I do not know an exact parallel to 
our vase. 

... ** 5 * fragments, probably of kraten, with their insides dee^y scored with borisontal and vertical striadom. 

Compare Thompson’s A63, C.68, E.is», and nos. a8, 79,85 above. 


Large Basins 

Fto. 5: PLATS ltd. Fragment of rim with hsuidle. D. r. o*s8. 

Li^t-rcd clay, unslipped. Traces of black paint band round the inside. Horizontal strap handle. 

This is the type most commonly found in this deposit 

aMs. PLATS 11 d. Fragment of rim with handle. D. c. 0-30. 

Light-red clay, unslippM and unglazed. Horizontal strap handle squashed flat under the rim. 

Our scries nos. 185, 284, 285 shows a progressive degeneration of the handle. No. 185, 
being from a lower deposit, is certainly earlier than the others, but it would be dangerous to 
try to set up a chronological sequence in which the form of the handle was the sole criterion. 

sSfl. no. Large basin. H. 0*19. D. 0*56. 

Restored from fragn^ents; centre of floor and part of side lost Light-red clay; surface very badly worn and flaked. 

a^. no. 5. Fragment of large basin. H. O'156. D. of base r. 0'36. 

Light-red clay, umlipped and unglazed. This type, with flat base, sIoihi^ sides, and slightly flaring rim, first appears 
in this fevel. It had a loop handle rising from the top of the rim (plats i 1 d). The fragments found represent about five 
basins. 


Stoneware Basins 

a88. no. 6. Fragment giving complete profile. H. 0*033. O'sS. 

Light-brown gritty clay, unslipped and unglazed. 

ptATs 11 d. Fragment or rim with Imucklebone handle. D. e. 0*30. 

Very gritty red-brovvn clay. 

a9e. PLATS 11 d. Spout. Diameter of rim uncertain. 

V^ite smooth clay. A flattened pellet of clay is stuck on to the rim just to the leA of the spout 

These basins are forerunners of Thompson’s £.124.** But the dififcrcnce in the rims is 
obvious enough. I do not want to assert positively that they were made at the same place. 

** E.g. Boehringer and Krauss, eit., pi. 59 «, a large coluran-krater in the white-slipped, painted * Piunc ’ style. 
Another white-slippM examine from Delos is Leroux, Lagynos 33 and 56, no. 107. 

** Op. (U. 41D, fig. loa. 
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Cooking-pots 

The cooking-pots from this level were mostly of the same types as those from the last. 
One slightly modified form of the open stewpan makes its appearance. 

Fio.iJ. St™i«n With Wide projecting rim. H, o-oSj, D. f. O M. F^cn^pi^ empiric proae. 
gritty day, blackened by fire. There is a disunct increase in the proporuon of hoghc to diameter. 

9M-5. Not Ulustraied. Several fragments of large braziers. ^ . 

a complete brazier of Late Hellenistic date see Thompson s E.150 (^.rd. 490,431, figs. to8,109). 

Terracottas 

the 

^yes; the mouL is and working^ that of a man who speaks under the influence of strong emouon. The chin and 

**** ^r^iSd^UiMly believe that the subject b Homer, but can find no evidence to ^ 

coverv of the piece^m one of the poet’s sein homes. It bears little resemblance to such officially recognised portrma rf 
hS * M I E^^ 2 «SS.ed; bJ^haps in the first half of the third c«tury •• no types were yet generally esubluhed. 
It is, at aiw rate, as likdy as any of the others to resemble Homer hunself. 

tC uwCTjwt d Ac only are preserved. JHie body is nak^, Wt 2l*hf3h 

cloak whichWllo^ out behind^in the wind; the right hand is raised to catch it at the edge. The body 11 worked in high 
relief against the doak. It may have been mould-made, but if ao the head must ^ve been made seiwatdy, or it wmd 
om of the moJld. The clodc forms the top of a shallow veaid about 3 on* <*«;? i 
decorated. Probably the original was shaped somewhat like an askos, with a spout bdow the figure s feet. 

Smooth light-brown day. 

908. Fragment with palmeite and tendnl. .. _ c 

Srk-brwn gritty day. Much earlier than the other pieces from this contort. Compare no. 106 above, 
aoo. Fragment of satyr’s face. Traces of red paint on the hair. 

9ii-304. Fragments of draped female figures. Nos. 300,301 show iri^of white paint 
305. Part erf srnall bowl with lion’s head spout. Compare Thomp^s D.13. 

3^ Two fragments of figures of lions, showing parts of mane and forequarters. 

307. Part the hindquarters of a seated lion. 

All these pieces except no. 305 were probably made in moulds, the details being touched up 
afterwards. 


Miscellaneous Small Finds 


308-313. Fio. 33. Bone knolM or buttons of uncertain purpose. 

No. s 13 may be an unfinished string-twister; it lacks the necessary hole through the middle. 

313. This Icvd contained a great number of large sherds, usually from amphorae, often the feet or handles, with eveiy 
surface wm round and smooth as though by the action of water. Many simUarly worn sherds vwe found scatt^ through¬ 
out the surface levels. \Vlule it is conceivable that some of these last were worn by the natural process ^ w^theriM, th^ 
in the well must have found their way there within comparatively few years of being broken, and wre found together wth 
similar sherds which were completely unworn. It seems, therefore, most probable that these sherds bad ^cn as robbers 
in some industrial process. Mr. NichoUs suggesu tanning, and I beUeve that thu u probably correct, though I can tmd no 
passage in any anaeni author to show that pouheids were used in dressing hides.*’ 


The Date of the Successive Deposits in the Well 

Unfortunately none of the objects from the well carries its own date about with it like a 
coin,®* nor can these successive dumpings of rubbish be associated with any known historical 
event. For our absolute dates we must therefore rely on comparisons with other sites. By far 
the most valuable evidence is provided by Professor Thompson’s series of groups from the 
Athenian Agora, and the dates given below indicate the relation of our groups to his rather 
than any definite fixed point in time. 

** The date of the depocit it discutsed below. ** On tbe subject of Tanning, lee Mau in RE s.9, ‘ Coriarius 
*• The stamped ampnora handles may regarded as an exception. I believe that Miss Grace’s chronology ^eci 
substantially with mine. 
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The Lowest Deposit. 

There arc obvious parallels between the finer pieces from the bottom of the well and the 
latest vases from Olynthus; but, as has already been observed, imported Attic pottery seems to 
have been carefully looked after and to have enjoyed a long life in Chios. The rough pottery 
looks rather later, but not as late as Thompson’s Group A; the end of the third quarter of the 
fourth century b.c. seems a probable date. 

The Second Deposit. 

The quality of the black glazed pottery deteriorates. Many of the shapes are like pieces 
from Thompson’s Group A; the lamps also resemble lamps in this group, and there is nothing 
in the rough pottery which must of necessity be much later. A date about the turn of the 
fourth and third centuries would leave about a generation between this deposit and the last, 
which seems a sufficient interval to account for the differences between them. 

The Third Deposit. 

The complete absence of ‘ Mcgarian Bowls ’ forbids us to regard this group as being as 
late as Thompson’s Group C.®* But the West Slope ware from this level is nearer that from 
Group C than that from Group B, though the closest parallels arc to be found in neither. The 
lamps also seem to come in the gap between the two groups, though there arc too few of them to 
provide a really certain standard for hxing the date of the rest of the pottery. Many of the 
small half-glazed pots are very debased—indeed more debased than anything published by 
Thompson—but this seems to be a sign of provinciality rather than lateness. Ordinary common 
sense would suggest that the well was unlikely to have been left half-filled for any very great 
length of time. It seems best therefore to disregard the degenerate appearance of the rough 
pottery and fix the date at about 275-250 b.c. 


Grave 


VIII. THE GRAVE GROUPS*® 


Shallow unprotected •* inhumation of adults. The same grave had been used for two 
burials, the second corpse being laid on top of the first. The skulls were almost touching, and 
the arm of the second appeared to embrace the first. Both bodies lay at full length, heads to 
north. The following grave goods were found. 

914. PIC. 18. Small day bottle. H. 0-089. 
light-brown day, undipped and undecorated. 

31^ PTC. 18. Small clay bottle. H. 0-079. 

316. Bronze coin. lonia-Chioc 190-84 B.c. 

^ \i /t Obv. Sphinxr. 

Rev. A^PJE ptlOIJ Amphora. 

JVim. Chrm . 1916, 335. 

All these were dote to the head of the upper corpse, to which they evidently belonged. 

317. Not illustrated. TSvo framenu, boM the upj:^ part and foot of a small scent bottle of the type of no. 395 below. 
There Vk-ere no other fraraents in the nave. Ine two pieces had been carefully placed upon the bodv of the lower corpse. 
Obviously the bottle, belonging to the lower burial, had been broken when the grave was opened for tne second corpse, the 
principal pieces being aAerwards replaced in order to do as little violence to the dead as possible. 


*' Megarian Bowls may very probably have appeared later in Chios than in Athens, but the imitation of Attic shapes 
and the actual presence of imported Attic pieces show that, though Athens set the fashion, Chios followed not far behind. 
** Mn. Varoucha-ChrisMoulopoulou very kindly deaned and identified the coins. 

** See Plan for position of graves. 

** No traces of wood or covering was found for any of the bodies described as * unprotected \ The absence of nails 
makes wooden coffins unlikely. 
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Grave 2. 

Unprotected inhumation, probably of adult. The head only was excavated, during the 
process of clearing the ground above the well in Trench A; the body was under an ohvc ^e. 
Being about two feet deeper than Grave i, and almost directly under it, it was certainly earher. 

318. Bronze coin. Ekez(Q. 

/€ 15. Obv. Head of Persephone. 

Rev. Worn. 

Probably the same lype as no. 338 below. 

Gra\^ 3. 

At the north end of the large stony pit in Trench A. Shallow unprotected inhumation of 
young person or smaU adult. The body was extended on its back, arms by its sides, head to 
east Near the right foot were fragments of two small perfume bottles of the type exemplified by 
no. 323 below. These had probably been broken in the course of agricultural operations, 
which had disturbed the grave considerably. 


Grave 4. 

This grave was covered by a sharply-sloping roof formed of six large gutter tiles, leaning 
against one another in pairs, like sheaves in a stook of corn. (Compare Grave 12, plate 15 b.) 
Adult burial; the body on its back, hands by its sides, head to north. The following grave 
goods were found at the feet. 


Fio. 16. Smzll pofume bottle. H. 0*073. 
igbt'brown cl«y, uiuUpped and unglazed, 
sao. no. 18. Small jar. H^o o 74 - D. of rim 0-057. 


that 


dBy,^efabric. the°uppcr part ofthe outside covered with metallic blackglaz^ The ihape is related to 
ofno. ai from my excavation at K^eia •» but is taller. Moreover, thu vase is without relief decorauon. 


Grave 5. 

To the north of the red earth. Shallow inhumation of adult. Covered with tiles, but the 
whole gpravc, being just under the surface, had been much disturbed in the course of agricultural 
operations. Most of the tiles had been removed leaving only large fragments scattered irregu¬ 
larly upon the body. Body disturbed; head to south. No grave goods. 

Grave 6. 

Inhumation of adult. Directly under Grave 5 and about a metre deeper. Body on back: 
arms by sides; head to south. No grave goods, unless a large pyramidal loom-weight found 
near the head had been placed there deliberately. 


Grave 7. 

South-west of Graves 5 and 6. Adult burial; unprotected. Disturbed by a large modern 
pit. Head to west. The only grave find is a broken perfume pot of the type exemplified by 
no. 323 below. 

Grave 8. 

West of Grave 5 and 6. Child’s burial; from the objects found probably a girl. Un¬ 
protected, but deep and therefore undisturbed. Body on back; head to south. The following 
grave goods. 


•» BSA XLViri 160, fig. 3. 
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S I. FLATm 14.4. Bronzefpatula. L.o-t4. 

fairly good condition; covered by thick crusty green patina, 
ana. flats 14 a. Small bronze perfume bottle. 

^e neck only preserved; shape apparently limilar to no. 319 above. 

These two objects were found together near the IcA ^igh. 

Fio. 18. Small clay perfume bottle. H. om^. 

Bnght red clay, unsUpped and unglazed. Placed horizontally across the feet. 
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Grave 9. 

South of Grave 7. Unprotected adult burial. Body on back; arms by sides; head to 
west. A firm bed for the body had been made with large stones, probably taken from the 
stone structure immediately to the south of the grave. This bed filled in one side of the rock^cut 
pit on the north side of the grave, which must thus have been earlier in date. It did not con¬ 
tain anything except dark earth and a few unidentifiable sherds. The following grave goods 
were found. 


324. FLATS lAo. Small bronze mirror. D. 0*10^ 

A plain disc of thin bronze, broken into six pieces. Probably once carried in a wooden case. Thick crusty green patina. 
Found at the feel of the corpse. 

g j. Fio. 18. Small cU^ perfume pot. H. 0-18. 
ksrse bro\vn clay, unslipped and undecorated, 
no. x8. Sniall clay perfume pot. H. 0*195. 

Simitar fabric. 

These two pots had been laid diagonally along the two collar>bones. 


Grave 10. 

In the north-cast comer of the western large trench. Adult inhumation; unprotected 
but very deep. Corpse on back; arms by the sides; head to north. The following grave 
goods were found. 




nc. 18. Small p^ume bottle. H. 0*165. 

Liiht*bro%vn clay, unslimed and undecorated. 

no. 18. Small pmume bottle. H. o*2i. 

Similar. 

These two were lying across the feet of the corpse. 

no. 18. I.^e perfume bottle. H. 0*2^ 

Fabric like no. 327. 

Lying diagonally along the left coUar*bone. 

^o, 331. FLAn 14 d. Two small gold ear*rings. D. 0-02. 

Fine gold wire. Round about one-third of the circumference of each is a binding of fine wire. The unbound part is 
divided by a ^uble twist into two parts, one about half as tong as the other; 00 the shower part is a small white paste bead. 
One was found on either side of the head. 

332. Not iUustrated. A few scraps of gold leaf, from a wreath roxtnd the head. 

333. Bronze coin. Roman Repttblic. 

^ 14 4 ' hfarctis Porous Cato (b.c. 90?}. 

Obv. Young head r. crowned with ivy wreath, m. cato (at ligature). 

Rev. Vkt^ seated r. In exergue viCTaix (ligature of t and a). 

BMC II 304. pL XCV 17. 

In the mouth. 


Grave ii. 

West of Grave 10. Unprotected adult burial, presumably young man. On back; hands 
by sides; head to north. The following grave goods. 

334. no. 18. Iron strigil. Greatest L. 0*23. A fiat bar of iron 0*03 m. broad and 3 mm. thick, hammered out into 
the required shape. 

badly rusted and broken’into several pieces. 

Although Dronze strigils of somewhat similar form are common, iron ones are rarely found, perhaps because the metal 
perishes more easily. 

335. no. 18. Iron bracelet. D. o-it. 

Ami^ piece of iron wire with the ends beaten out fiat. Less corroded than no. 334 and in one piece. 

Nos. 334 and 335 were found together near the right thigh, the strigil being passra through the bracelet. 

M 
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no. i8. Sm&il p^ume bottle. H. 0’f65. 
U^t-brown cby, unslipped and undecorated. 

Near the led shoulder. 

no. i8. Small perfume bottle. H. O'ao. 

Sellar. 

Above the head to the led. 

338. Bronze coin. Elaea, Aetdis. 

>€ / Obv. Head of Persephone r., border of dots. 
Rev. fEJAA Torch. The whole in wreath. 
ON 


Head TSx* 555)'^^**thuSn to thftar 2 ritri 5 - 5 iod,*bui&. blr*a'c^^ 

yUstic grounds be aligned to the pre-imperial period, after 133 b-C. Thu view is supported by a consideration of 


on stylistic 

the pottery from this grave. 

Above the hesul to the right. 


Grave 12. 

PLATE 15 A, d. South of Grave ii. Adult inhumation, protected by roof of large flat 
gutter tiles like Grave 4. Body on back; hands by sides; head to cast. The following grave 
goods. 




Not illustrated. Small bronze mirror. D. o*ti. 

»milar to no. 334. Broken. 

Below the right foot. 

uo. no. 18. Small perfume bottle. H. 0-135. 

Coarse red clay, unsliM>ed and undecorated. 

no. 18. Small p^ume bottle. H. 0-18. 

Sunilar. 

^^^no. 18. Small perfume bottle. H. 0-14. 

Nos. 340,341, with «nnihw bixAcn one, were in a heap below the feel; no. 343 was by the right thigh; another broken 
one was near w right knee. 


Grave 13. 

A large limestone sarcophagus, plate 15 fl, c. H. (without lid) o-8o. L. 2*02. W. o-8i. 
The inside had apparently been lined with wood, which in rotting produced the discoloration 
of the stone visible in plate 15 c. The bones inside, which came from two skeletons, were in 
considerable confusion; the heads were at the cast end. A quantity of earth and a few sherds 
had filtered in under the lid. The grave goods were as follows. 


343. PLATS 14 h. Small clay perfume bottle. H. 0*095. Restored from fragments. . . , ... 

L^t-brown clay, unslipped and unglazed. The maA on the side of the neck u caused by the adhesion of an iron 


nail. 


piATB 14 Small day perfume botde. H. 0-115. Unbroken. 

.imilar fabric. 

345. PIATB 14 b. Small glass perfume bottle. H. 0-105. 

Op^ue green glass; the outside flaky and opalescent. 

348. PLATS 14 d. Bronze pin from wreath. L. 0-075. Broken into two pieces. 

Fragments of the leaves which formed the wreath are still adhering to iL Found near one of the skulls. 
347. PLATE 140. Silver ring. D. 0-017. , 

Made of rouno-sectioaed silver wire. One side hsunmered out to form a bezel. 

34B. PLATS 143. Bronze ring. D. 0-015.^ 

Small bezel containing a while paste imitation gem. 
aaBa. PLATS 14 d. Bronze ring. D. 0-017. 

Made from a thin flat strip of bronze; broken. 

349. PLATS 14 d. Bronze ring. D. 0-O18. .... 

350. Numerous iron similar to no. 361 below; apparently these had secured the wooden lining. 




The grave in which the sarcophagus stood had been cut through a number of earlier 
burials. Fragments of bone belonging to these bodies were found projecting from the sides 
of the cutting. 


** Sec below p. 164. 
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Grave 14. 

To the south of the sarcophagus. Tile-covered burial containing the remains of at least 
five skeletons. These were piled up in the utmost confusion, skulls being found at both ends 
and in the middle of the grave. At the eastern end of the grave had been laid the two small 
perfume bottles, which were the only grave goods. 


351. PLATS 14 b. 
Opaque green gl 
PLATS 14 b. 
Sunils. 


Small glass peifume bottle. H. 0*11. 
asL the outside flaky and opalescent. 
Small glass perfume bottle. H. 0 085. 


The resemblance of these glass bottles to the one found in the sarcophagus makes it probable 
that this grave contained the remains of those whose bodies were disturbed when the grave 
for the sarcophagus was dug. These remains were reburied all together, and the bottles were 
placed in the grave as a peace-offering. 


Grave 15. 

Immediately west of the sarcophagus. Infant burial. The remains were enclosed in the 
bottom half of a large amphora (type not identified: not illustrated), and on top of this were 
placed the pieces of a second amphora (no. 353). Although this could be restored, several 
fragments were missing; moreover, the pieces were heaped one upon another, not neatly 
arranged as shown in the plan, though the neck was at the west and the toe at the east It 
does not appear therefore that the amphora, when placed on the grave, was complete and 
unbroken. It was in any case below the ancient ground level, and so cannot have been in¬ 
tended to stand over the grave as a monument 


35?. no. ip. Amphor ^ ___„_ 

l^uble-rollra handlea, riling into inarp boms at t^ir comers; slim body with high sloping shoulders olbet from the 
body and fiom the neck. Light yellow clay. Ko«, first century a.d. 

PLATS 14 b. Small day perfume bottle. H. 0*09. Neck broken, but complete. 

Li^t>red clay, unslipped and unglazed. 


Grave i6. 

South-west of Grave 15. Infant burial. A small cist made out of flat stones set on edge. 
No grave goods. 


Grave 17. 

At the bottom of a trial trench about fifty yards north-west of the group of graves 13-16. 
Unprotected adult burial; the body on its back, hands by the sides, head to west No grave 
goods. 

Although this grave was about seven feet below the present ground level when excavated, 
the earth above it had been deposited in recent times, as mediaeval glazed sherds were found 
in all levels except the very lowest. The depth of soil in antiquity is quite uncertain, but it 
seems likely that a great deal of earth has washed down from the top of Kofina ridge in the past 
two thousand years. 


The Date of the Graves 

Small clay and glass perfume bottles like those from the sarcophagus and the graves near it 
were found at Pricnc in a grave which contained a denarius of Augustus dating from 2 or 3 

** Not much earth had penetrated between the tiles. Thus when the west end of the grave was uncovered the eastern 
part formed a sort of tunnel; this was cleared from the western end b order to save the expense ofdiggbg down fiom abo\’e. 
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B.c.®* Graves from Siphnos,*’ whose date is fixed by Flavian coins, contain glass bottles of a 
slightly different form, either with slight constrictions below the neck or with the neck hardly 
distinguished from the body. Compare also clay bottles like ours from Thera: examples of 
Augustan date from as far afield as Haltern in Westphalia arc mentioned as parallels. Our 
graves I3--I5 must therefore belong to the early Imperial period. 

The stratigraphical evidence from Grave i shows that clay bottles of this short type, without 
a foot, arc later than those like no. 325, etc., while Grave 9 proves that this type, with wide foot 
and high sharp shoulders, is not far separated in time from the type with narrow foot and sloping 
shoulders represented by no. 326. The coin found in Grave 10 (no. 333) proves that this type 
must have been in use ^er the beginning of the first century b.c. As it is unlikely that the two 
burials in Grave i were separated by any great length of time, it would seem likely that the 
wide-footed type immediately precedes that represented by nos. 314, 315, 343, 344, and 354; 
it may therefore be dated in the second half of the first century b.c. The slim type with narrow 
foot may be a little earlier, though the two certainly overlap. 

None of our graves seems to be earlier than the beginning of the first century b.c. 

The coin no. 338 was found with bottles of the narrow-footed, round-shouldered type; it 
is therefore probably earlier than the Imperial period. No. 318, which, though worn, is 
probably of the same type, must have been buried before the ‘ Augustan * botdes in Grave i; 
as it is worn, it probably circulated for some time first. (It does not, of course, follow that it 
was struck before no. 316.) 

Our clay bottles do not follow the orderly development which has been traced by Thomp¬ 
son from the beginning of the third to the end of the second century b.c. This may be 
because of their later date or because they were made in a different place. 

There would appear to have been little change in Greek burial customs in the three cen¬ 
turies that divide the Olynthus cemeteries from ours (see Robinson, Olynthus XI). No grave¬ 
stones were found, but some of those used in the Kastro as building material may have come 
from Kofink. 


IX. LATER LEVELS DISTURBED BY MODERN CULTIVATION 

Although the pottery and other objects from these levels is naturally without stratigraphical 
significance, a brief description is necessary for the sake of completeness. 

Hellenistic Red Glaze 

About twenty-five fragments come from all over the site; they are of light yellow-brown non- 
micaccous fabric with light-red glaze. The pots had been dipped in the glaze, the characteristic 
thicker line down the middle being clearly visible on several of the sherds. Identifiable shapes 
include Waage’s 112, 113, 123, 126,132, and 144.^®® 

Unidentifiable sherds of this fabric were in the fill of Graves 4, ii, and 12. 

Roman Red Glaze 

About fifteen fragments come mainly from the trial trenches on the west and north, but 
two or three from the surface above the red earth. 

** \Mennd and Schrader, Pritnt 277 (T., specially figs. 986, 290. 

G. M. Young, BSA XLIV, especially Grave no. 14 (p. 88). 

'* Thtra II 283, fig. 280 4 *nd p. 284, n. 15. Op. eit. 479-4* 


*•* See Waage, op. eit., pi. 3, 4. 
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They have a darker clay, covered with a hard dark>red glaze. The dipping line is not 
visible on any of the fragments found. Identifiable shapes include Waage’s 405, 455, 460, 

467.'®* 


Megarian Bowls 

They are very frequent all over the excavated area; two or three in the fill of graves, but 
mostly in surface levels. All the sherds illustrated (plate 14^, and almost all those found, were 
of a grey fabric similar to that of the Grey Ware from the well. Glaze is usually black, some¬ 
times dark grey, always matt, but this may be the result of weathering. They have low, plain, 
slightly inturned lips, feet usually fiat and decorated with rosettes, but one example (right of 
fifth row) has a splayed ring foot. Decoration is usually floral, but two fragments (third row) 
show the heads and bodies of soldien, one of whom is blowing a horn. On the piece at the 
right of the bottom row a pair of feet is visible; its base is plain, and a 9 has been incised upon 
it. 

The great number of sherds of Megarian Bowls found shows that their absence from the well 
is not due to their being disliked in Chios. 


Half-glazed Ware 

Several fragments of small plates were found. Some of tlic more complete ones are 
illustrated for the sake of comparison with those from the well. 

155 . no. 15. About oae ^uorter of pUte. H. 0’Oa6. D. e. 0-15. 

Coane red clay covered with thin red glaze. From below Grave 15. 

356. no. 15. About <me quarter of plate; foot-ring broken. H. as preserved 0-035. D. e. 0*15. 

KM-brown clay. Inside covered wim thm cream-c^ured wash; outside reserved and burnt in places. 

From above the stone structure to the west of the red earth. 

M7. no. 15. About one quarter of plate. H. 0*027. D. e. 0-t6. 

RM-brown clay. Unglazra; slightly burned on outside. Surface find. 


La.mps 

358. no. 7; PLATV 9 r. H. as preserved 0-03. D. 0-044. Restored from fragments; base and spout lost; handle 

Light-grey clay. Dark^ey glaze; upon the shoulder small rosettes. Mould made. TVpcXlX.*** Early examines 
of this type were found in Thompson's Groups C and D.**' 

35^ PLATS 9 e. Fart of dis^ of Roman lamp. • • j 

NaJeed boy standing right with cloak over his left arm. Very light-brown clay. Antonine perm. 

Both these lamps were found under the slight stone foundation on the south side of the red earth. 

360. PLATS 9 e. H. 0-019. Greatest D. vdthout spout 0*058. 

Light-brown clay. Found in the fill of Grave 4, but outside the tile em’ering. It cannot be later than the grave, but 
is probably not to be associated directly wiA iL 


Archaic and Classical Pottery 

Archaic sherds, mostly from large white-slipped vases like nos. 17 " 34 > from small 
chalices, were scattered about the whole of the eastern part of the excavated area. The pieces 
which deserved illustration have already been discussed. There were also a fair number of 
Attic black glaze sherds of the classical period. Four archaic bucchero sherds, one being part of 
a kantharos with high, upswung handles, were probably imported from Lesbos. 

Wauge, op. at., pi. 4, 5. 

»•* Called by Walten, op. cit. no*. 336-49, the Ephesus type. 

»” a 60, D. 61- 
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Miscellaneous Small Finos 


vto. 33. Iron luiJ. Original L. 0*10. 

Sguare cro8»-9ectioo; Umhead; bent at right anglei. 

^a. Fto. 33. Bronze natl. Original L. e. 0*09. 

Slightly bent; laraehead; round cron-section. 

^3- Oaming counten. Ordixuu7 i>otsherds cut into rough discs. 

Nos. 363 and 365 arc Attic with black glaze of good quality on both sides. One side of 
no. 363 has been Icfl black, and the glaze on the other (that shown) has been roughly scraped 
away to leave a red spot. The scraping of no. 365 has been more neatly managed, and there is a 
red spot on one side, a black spot on the other. No. 364 is one of a number of counters cut 
from pieces of Naucratitc chalices; one side is dark and the other light. These counters were 
probably made from chance-found sherds during the late Hellenistic period.^®* 

They may have been used in the game of dorpeodySa described by Pollux.^®® Dindorf, 
in his note on this passage, mentions an * ostracindam hodiemam apud Belgas \ but there is no need 
to look abroad for paralleb; see Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of the People of England IV 2, 26, s,o. 
* Cross and Pile *: ‘a silly pastime, well enough known among the lowest and most vulgar 
classes of the community . . . Edward II was partial to this and suchlike frivolous diversions.* 
The ancients called * night * and * day * instead of * heads * and * tails *. 


nted in red. 
ble group oT 


710 . 33. Fragment of terracoiu shield. 

Light-red day, the outride covered with a white slip upon which a blazon (not now recognisable) was pai: 

The photograph shows the inside, with part of the irOpwo?. See Davidson, Ht^tria ?C[ 120 n., for a remarlcal 
similar shields, dating from the third century, found at Corinth. 

4S7. RO. 33. Arm of jointed doll. 

Jointed dolls are discussed by Elderkin in AJA XXXIV 455 ff. and by Mrs. Thompson in Htspma Suppl. VI! 1 r4 ff. 

ro. 33. Leg of terracotta chair or stool. 

569. PLATa He. Fragment of rim of krater. Diameter uncertain. 

j^ght red clay. Good black glaze. On the top of the lip, a wave pattern; round the neck an ivy wreath. Early 
Hellenistic. The wreath aiKl wave pattern resemble those on Brecda, ip. at. 184, fig. 113, no. 6o3. 


SUMMARY 

Notes on Various Hellenistic Fabrics 

This is no more than an attempt to sum up what is apparent from a glance at the various 
figures. I have added a few references to other sites, but have not attempted a complete list of 
all pots which are like any of ours. Hellenistic half-glazed bowls and plates which strongly 
resemble ours have been found on a great many sites and must have been made in a great many 
places, but a close first-hand study of the material would be necessary to determine what are 
the various local fabrics and whether (as I strongly believe) much of the better half-glazed 
pottery was exported from one centre of manufacture. Moreover, few of the published pieces 
are closely dated. They do not, therefore, help much in considering chronological development. 
The various fabrics are discussed in the same order as they appear in the catalogue. 


Grey Ware 

The grey fabric represented by our nos. 151, 152, 198-211, and the lamps nos. 266, 267, 
35 ®* appears in Chios at about the beginning of the third century b.c., but docs not become 
common before the time at which our well was finally filled in, about a generation later. The 

m 9 ^^ “w" Iro® Pw™"*’ Boehringcr, and Krau«, tp. eit., pi. 60 p, noa. io-i3. 

»•» OrnmasUam IX 110, 111 (ed. Dindorf). 
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fabric of the best examples is quite distinctive, but the potters were content to copy the shapes 
of Attic black glaze. Our grey ware may well be related to the Late Hellenistic grey ware 
found at Athens; this copies the shapes of the better-known red-glazed pottery. It prob¬ 
ably comes from somewhere in Asia Minor. Mr. Dunbabin has shown me sherc^ picked up 
on the site of Gordium which seem to be midway in date between our pieces and Thompson’s.*®’ 
Note also the Schioarzgraiu fimislose Stempelware found at Pergamon.*®* There seems to have 
been more than one place of manufacture; the highly micaceous grey plates from Pricne *®® 
are probably of a different fabric. Zahn notes the similarity of their clay to that of some of his 
pieces of Mcgarian bowls; the fabric of our Mcgarian bowls also strongly resembles that of our 
grey ware.**® The probability seems to be that the potters of Asia Minor imitated, not un¬ 
skilfully, the various products of European Greece, but did not know the trick of firing their 
clay red.*** A connection with the bucchero of the Archaic period, hinted at by Miss Lamb in 
JHS LII 3, D. 10, seems probable but cannot yet be proved. See abo Waage, op. cit. 59-60. 


Half-glazed Ware 

A dbtinctive series of half-glazed plates begins with our nos. 153-5. These are quite 
shallow; the underside of the floor within the base-ring is fiat; the rim is usually slightly 
thickened and undercut on the inside, though no. 153 has a rim which seems related to that of 
saucers like our no. 146. The glaze, though not comparable to Attic black glaze, is good of 
its kind. There b never any stamped or rouletted decoration. 

In the next level of the well in Trench A (nos. 212-16) the depth of the plate increases. 
To obtain this increased depth the potter seems to have pressed down upon the centre of the 
floor, so that its underside is no longer flat (our no. 212 has the pressed-down floor without the 
increased depth). The thickened, undercut rim is still the rule, but the rim of some of our 
later pieces turn outwards and droop; they do not, however, approach Waage’s Shape 17.*** 
The foot-ring b rather more widely splayed than that of the earlier plates. The quality of the 
glaze deteriorates; indeed, quite a lot of fragments from the upper level of the well were un¬ 
glazed. 

Plates of this sort continued to be made for more than a century; compare our no. 214 
with Thompson’s E.i. E.i seems to be rather earlier than some of the other pottery in the 
group. Thompson notes *** that similar plates had been found in pits under the Stoa of 
Attalus. They were also found at Antioch, but rarely.*** Note abo Blinkenberg, op. cit. no. 
3150. A second-century variation from Crete has a down-turned rim like a fishplate.*** 
Rims like those of our nos. 355-7 do not seem to appear in the Early Hellcnbtic period: with 
nos. 355-6 compare Thompson’s E.19 and E.21. No. 357 b probably Roman. 

Bowb with out-turned rims are dbcussed by Thompson, op. cit. 435. Our better examples 
do not show any very marked chronological development (note, however, that no. 194 has a 

Thomp«<m, op. cU. E. 154-8. Other Late HeUenistic pieces from Samos, Technau, op. cii. 48 and Beilafc a8, a, 
and from Ker^eia in Achaia, noa. 22-6 in my article, BSA XLVIII 161, fig. 4- ^ . 

See aho Kdrte, jdl, Erginaaigth^ V 196 ff. for earlier grey ware from Gordium. Mr. Dunbabm * sherds are now 
in the Aihmolean Museum. 

Boehringer and Krauss, ep. at. lao and pi. 57, d, 

VTtegano and Schrader, Prieiu 398, nos. 11-13 and ng. 5*6, no. 11. 

But our materia] is hardly adequate to suMain a lengthy discussion. „ c j 

Mr. NichoUs points out to me that the Laconian potters who copied clawical Attic black glaze also tMally nred 
their clay Kiark. ^ to article in BSA XLV 290 ff. To have brown or red clay with red glaze would be easier. 

Op. dL 12 and pi. 2. 

Op. cit. 434. “* Waage, op. tU. xt and pi. t (Shape a). 

*** Homann-Wedeking, xLV 178, fig. tsE. 
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much smaller foot-ring than nos. 120 and 145), but the contrast between these better pieces and 
the cheap local products is ludicrous; note especially nos. 217, 218. The profiles of even the 
grey-ware bowls (nos. 200-1) are weak and sagging when compared with the Attic, or probably 
Attic, pieces. 

Our earlier bowls with inturaed rims manage the turn by means of a smooth curve: the 
later ones turn with a sharp angle. This is true of the larger as well as of the smaller bowls; 
compare no. 115 with no. 220 and no. 121 with no. 150. This rule is not, however, without 
exceptions. 

White-slipped Ware 

Hellenistic white-slipped vases are not uncommon (for example, the lagynoi and other 
vases discussed by Leroux in his monograph), but I do not know of any parallels to our 
drinking-cups. The type represented by our nos. 171-3, 224,225,226 has many of the essential 
features of the archaic chalice—high foot, wide bowl, flaring lip, and two horizontal handles. 
The handles are quite useless either for holding the cup or for hanging it up; they look like a 
feature that is retained merely because tradition demands it. The last, most debased, ex¬ 
amples are handleless. 

We know that some archaic chalices were painted specially to be temple dedications.^^’ 
Possibly the chalice-type continued to be made for this purpose long after it had passed out of 
everyday use. Our worst and latest pieces, like no. 226, would be quite useless for mortab 
to drink out of. They might, however, have served the gods at a pinch. 

There arc a number of feet in Chios museum which seem to represent a half-way stage 
between the familiar archaic form and our no. 171. I believe them to be those referred to by 
Miss Lamb, BSA XXXV 159, found during building operations in the town of Chios. 

Against the theory that cups of this type are directly descended from the archaic form must 
be set their absence from the lowest level in the well; but as the amount of pottery from this 
level was not very great, this may well be accidental. For the ancestors of tall cups like our no. 
133, see ADelt 11 199, fig. 15. 

West Slope Ware 

Although the closest paralleb that I know for the pieces from the top of our well were 
found at Pergamon, I do not think that they represent a local fabric. There seems to be a 
natural descent from our group to Perdrizetb,^^* in which exactly the same shapes and decora¬ 
tive elements reappear in a more florid form, and thence to Watzingcr’s.^* Whether the 
actual pieces are Attic or not I am not competent to judge, but there can be no doubt that the 
inspiration came from Attica. 

Chian Amphorae 

Although no complete Chian amphorae could be reconstructed fiom the fragments found, 
the series of necks and feet fiom our various deposits may be of value in providing proof of the 
Chian origin of various types. 

Op. tit., not. i-iai. 

.**’ L*n»b, XXXV la wwlKourounioio, II loafig. 16; abofromNaucratiiand 

Aepna, »ee rnce, jHS XLIV 303. 

.dM XXVI 67 ff. 

I have leamra a OTcat deal frocn Mia Grace and from Mr. J. M. Cook. Without their guidance I would probably 
never have attempted to tuaa^y the coarse pottoy from the excavation. But the opinioni here expeeaed are my own. A 
better account of the subject from these more learned scholars is much to be hoped for. 
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Our series begins in the late seventh century (nos. 17-ai). The Chian amphora of the 
period had an ovoid body, but sloping, shoulders and fairly short, straight neck with a heavy 
rim. The feet (fig. 9 a, b) are long and hollow, one being straight, the other slightly splayed. 
(It is not, of course, certain that they are amphora feet.) The whole of the outside was covered 
with a thick white slip, upon which various simple designs were painted in broad red or black 
strokes. 

In the fint part of the sixth century amphorae were no longer slipped. We have no very 
clear evidence for shapes during this period, but the body was probably still ovoid. The 
foot becomes wider, lower, and more widely splayed (no. 9 r, </). The clay is light brown, 
gritty, and coarse; broad red bands are painted round the body (no. 48). 

During the latter part of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth the type of our nos. 
5 *» 75~7 developed. The foot is smaller. It is hollow, but the edge of the hole is slightly 
thickened or turned in. The clay is much smoother and finer. Paint continues to be used on 
bodies, necks, and handles, but the painted bands, stripes, and loops are now very fine. Necks 
(fig. 8, nos. 51, 51 a) are short and bulge widely above a high, sloping shoulder, turning in 
again just below the lip, which is thick, and usually painted. The circle and dot, often found 
on the side of the neck just below the rim, may be some sort of trade-mark. I do not know 
whether the bulging neck began with the type of our no. 48 or with no. 51, etc. References to 
other examples of this type are given under no. 51. 

During the first hatf of the fifth century the ugly form of neck exemplified by our no. 370 
(fig. 8, no. 516) developed. The bulge is confined to the upper part of the neck and sharply 
undercut, the lower part of the neck being straight. This form docs not seem to have lasted 
long: our only example was a chance surface find. A better one, from Athens, is published 
by Miss Talcott, Hesperia IV 514, no. 86. 

Of the type of Miss Talcott’s no. 85 (ibid.) *** we have no examples, though the stamps 
prove clearly enough that it was Chian. It seems to have been made during the latter part of 
the fifth century, a period which is not well represented in our excavation. 

It was succeeded by the type of our no. 19 4 .*” The ovoid body is replaced by one shaped 
like an inverted cone, with sharp, flat shoulders and a tall, straight neck. This shape, some¬ 
what modified, can be traced through our material into the Early Hellenistic period; its 
subsequent history I leave to better chroniclers. It became identified with Chios so closely as 
to appear on the island’s coins. The earliest feet of this type are like our pig. 9 g. The presence 
of one of these in our large stony pit in Trench B (sec under no. 77) suggests that they may have 
been introduced just before the end of the fifth century. The date at which this pit was finally 
closed cannot be determined with complete certainty, but there was nothing in it which 
necessarily belonged to the fourth century, fig. 19 ^ shows the type of neck which accompanies 
this foot; it is tall and straight, with a pronounced rim, and the handle comes up to just below 
the rim. 

During the fourth century the toecap became steadily longer and narrower; sometimes it 
is made in one piece with the lower part of the body, but a type with a separately-made toecap 
is shown in fig. 9 i (with toecap broken off) and h (with toecap attached). The types illustrated 
in FIG. 9 g, A, ij seem to have gone out of use before the second level of the well in Trench A was 
filled in; our evidence does not allow a closer dating. By the end of the fourth century the 
types illustrated by our fig. 9 k, /, m, had all been introduced (sec under no. 181 


*** /fncratit I, pi. i6, no. 4. 

’** See also Haperia III 207, fig. i, no. 1. 

*** Drawn from a complete amphora found in the sea and now in private pccsession. 
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above) .*** These types are all common in the upper deposit, Type k being the most frequently 
found. Our evidence would suggest that k, and m existed side by side, / coming in perhaps 
rather after the others and never being quite so popular. They would seem to have been 
introduced before the end of the fourth century and lasted well into the third. By the time the 
well was completely filled up they were being, or had been, replaced by the solid, thin types 
n and o. Of these, o is certainly later: it seems barely to have been introduced at the time 
the well was filled in, probably towards the end of the second quarter of the third century. 

At the same time as the foot developed in this manner the neck grew taller. The handles 
also became longer, but not as fast as the neck, which rises higher and higher above them. The 
rim grows less heavy (see nos. 271—3). A complete amphora with foot of Type k is illustrated 
in FIG. 19 

The stamped handles were always stamped on the top, where they turned to join the neck; 
by far the greater number of handles was plain. Very often there was a deep circular impres¬ 
sion on the outside of the root of the handle, where it joined the shoulder. This never contained 
any letters or device, and may be merely a mark made when handle and shoulder were pressed 
together. 

The fabric of all these pieces was light red, smooth but somedmes slighdy porous, and well 
fired. 

The foot illustrated in fio. 9 p presents rather a problem. The clay is a rather darker red 
than the usual Chian colour, and the outside is black. Several fragments of body and part of 
a neck of the type of no. 273, all of the same fabric, were found. The foot does not quite fit 
into any of our Chian types; it had a hole in it, but this has been plugged with clay. Since 
the inside is not blackened, if the colour is the result of an accidental fire, the accident must have 
happened before the amphora was broken. Possibly we have here a jar which once held wine 
of some special vintage. See Virginia Grace, Hesperia III 296, for the esteem in which the 
ancients held Chian utsina. 


Foreign Amphorae 

Our material is not sufficient to provide evidence for a discussion of the development of any 
of the various types found. It would appear that the Chiots of the Early Hellenistic period 
imported wine from Kos, Knidos, Rhodes, and various unidentified cities, but were in the main 
able to rely upon local produce. 

I 

Roof Tiles 

The upper two levels of the well contained numerous fragments of tiles, from which it 
appean that the roofs of Chios were covered with rows of large flat pan-tiles, each row over- 

Feet were classified as follows: 

Type oC no. 9 J. Short 100043, distinctly set off from the body, with a wide, shaUow hole in the underside. 

TyM of FIO. 9 k. Longer toecap, still distinct from the body, but the set-off not so sharply cut. The hole in the 
underMe thin and de^ 

Tym of FIO. 9 L ^e toe c^tinues the line of the body with a barely perceptible break. Thin, deep hole in the 
underMC. 

Type of FIO. 9 m. Toecap distinct from the body, shape like Fi^. 9 k, but solid. 

Type of rxo. 9 a. Ve^ long, thin toe; solid but with a slight circular depression on the underside. 

Type cf FIO. 9 s. Solid, long, pointed toe, not set off from the body at all. 

Average examples of each type were chosen for illustration. Within the types, the length of particular toecaps varied, 
ofVen as much as two or three centimetres. No account was taken of these variations in arran g in g the classification. While 
the figure makes it clear that the tendency is for toecaps to grow longer and longer, the toes of Types k, I, and m found in 
the second level of the well were not, as a whole, shorter than those of the same types in the upper deposit. 

*** In private poasearion in Qiios. 
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lapping the one below it. The joints between tiles in the same row were protected by narrow 
cover tiles. Each pan-tile had its lower end turned down, so as to hook over a raised rib 
running across the top of the upper end of the one below it, and its sides were raised for the cover 
tiles to hook over them. The cracks between the tiles were lined with mortar, which was still 
sticking to many of the fragments from the well. There were no holes through which the tiles 
might have been secured to the rafters, and roofi must therefore have been very low pitched. 

The system was obviously satisfactory and lasted unchanged for two and a half centuries at 
least, for exactly similar pan-tiles were used to cover Graves 4, 5, 12, and 17. These complete 
tiles varied in dimensions from 0 70 x 0-57 to 0*64 x o-52. Tiles from the same grave varied 
as much as those from different graves. Evidently there was no rigidly enforced standard. 

The fabric is always well fired, hard, and very gritty. The colour varies, brick red, grey 
and brown being the most usual. About half the tiles from the well were glazed on the upper 
side, the colour being either bright red or black. None of the tiles from the graves were glazed, 
but this may be due to thrift, and therefore does not prove that all glazed tiles arc early. 

Exaedy similar tiles were used to roof the arsenal at Pergamon. Sec Szalay and Boch- 
ringcr, AlteriUmer von Pergamon X, pi. 29 (especially 29 c, where bits of pan-tiles and cover tiles 
are shown fitted together). Sec also ibid., pi. 34 (showing the gutter at the edge of the roof), 
p. 39 (description) and pi. 43 (reconstruction). The upper level of our well in Trench A con¬ 
tained one small fragment with the edge decorated with a meander pattern in relief. 

Only two pieces of our tiles were stamped or inscribed in any way. 

? 7o. PLATE 14 c. Fn^ent of pan-tile. Lower preserved on right of photograph, 
lucripiion roughly incised before firing: 

lEPON 

EPMMY 

The first word U dear enough: the second is probably an unsuccessful attempt to write the name of the god Hermes, the 
M having been botched at the first attempt. 

Ungiaxed. From the second level m the well. 

*71. ptATB I4r. Fragment of pan-tile. Lower edge preserved at bottom of phot^r*ph. 

Stamp AnHAINON. I do not know the meaning of tnb word, perhaps d- privauve + but this seems in¬ 

appropriate for a tile. 

Unglaxed. From the upper level of the well. 

Of the shallow curved tiles often found on Hellenistic sites in the Peloponnese (typical 
examples in the bathroom drain of the house excavated by myself at Keryneia) there was not a 
trace. 


Loom-weights (373-394) 

no. 22 shows sample loom-weights arranged according to the contexts in which they were 
found. The ones in the top row arc all from the large stony pit; those in the second from the 
second level of the well; the third from the top of the well, and the bottom from later disturbed 
contexts. 

The earliest type (nos. 373-5) is simply a lump of clay, the top being pinched up and 
pierced with a single suspension hole; some (e.g. no. 374) arc provided with a low, flat foot, but 
most are merely left rounded underneath. The very small weight (no. 375) I suppose was used 
in weaving fine stufls, perhaps linen. 

One or two weights of this type, and no others, were found in the red earth; in the stony 
pit it was much the most numerous; there were, counting broken pieces, about twenty examples. 
But before the stony pit was finally filled in the type of nos. 37^7 had been introduced: this 


**• No Cat. no. 37*. 
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is in the form of a thick double-convex lens, with two suspension holes; often the bottom is 
flattened, probably to make it easier to stack the weights in the kiln (no. 376). Two weights 
like no. 376, no. 377, and one very neat pyramidal loom-weight with a single suspension hole 
(no. 378) were found in this context. 

The lowest level of the well contained two disc loom-weights with double suspension holes, 
of the type of no. 392; one was stamped with a seal-impression of Hcraklcs with club and lion 
skin (no. 20 a). 

'Ihe second level contained: 

5 loom-weights of the type of no. 379. 

5 loom-weights of the type of no. 380. 

4 smaller, like no. 381. 

5 truncated pyramids (nos. 382-3 and three others). No. 382 has an incised E on one 

side near the top. 

The top of the well contained: 

17 like nos. 384-5. 

15 like nos. 386-7. 

Two of the former had a seal impression: 

KO. ao b. Two-handied, tall-stemmed drinkin^<up, taller and deeper than the classical Icylix. I do not know an 
exactly parallel shape. To its left, a round disc (7 piece ^ monev). 

no. ao t. Only part of impreauon preaerved. Female head and shoulders. 

In the later contexts pyramidal loom-weights were fairly common, about ten in all being 
found. There were also several of the type of nos. 384 ” 7 * There is no evidence that it was 
replaced by the pyramidal form. 

Stamps found: 

no. 9 o/. On No. 391, to the right of the incised E. Athena with spear. _ ^ , 

no. 20 1. On a •mall double-convex loom-wci^ht picked up on the surface. Lion with long flowing mane, leaping to 

no. aof. On a large double-convex loom-weight, picked up on the surface. Head of young man, in profile to left. 

The vertical loom with weights has been discussed by Miss Davidson in Hesperia Supplement 
VII 65 ff. and Mrs. Crowfoot, BSA XXXVII 36 ff. It only remains to add that loom-weights 
do not develop in the same way in different parts of Greece. The type of our nos. 373“5 ^ 
believe to be peculiar to Chios. 


Clay Spindles 


M5. no. 16. H. o^a. 
From the red esuth. 

«i^. no. 16. H. o-oafi. 
r rom the lowest level of the 


weU in Trench A. 
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Fio. 10.— Foreign Amphorae 182 6t> (VI)‘, 274-8 (VII). 
(Scale 1/4.) 
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Fio. 13.—Black-olaz£d Plates 114 (V), 138-140, 149 (VI), 189, 198, 210 (VII). 

(Scale 1/2.) 
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Fig. 15.— Half-olazed Plates 153-5 (VI), 212-6 (VII), 3^-7 (IX). Bowls with Inturned 
Rims 115 (V), 193, 220 (VII). Bowls with Outturned Rim 120 (V), 145-6 (VI), 194, 200-1 
(VII). (Scale 1/2.) 

























Fio, 17.— Small Laoynoi 118, 122-3 (V), 211, 254 (VII) and Cruet 256 (VII). Small Bowls 
WITH Handle 161 (VI), 222 (VII). Fish Plates 151 (VI), 191-2, (VII). White-slipped 
Cups 171 (VI), 224-6 (VII). Large Laoynoi 183 (VI), 27^1 (Vll). (Scale 1/2, Except 
Nos. 183, 279-81, wincH 1/4,) 
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Fio. IQ.—Amphorae. and Chian Types; 353, Coan 

(VIII). (Scale 1/12.) 



Fio. ai.—S plvdle Whorls (395, 396). (Scale i/a.) 
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FlO. 22.—LoOM-WEIOim. 



Fig. 23.—^Miscellaneous Small Finds. 




PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES AND AN EARLY INSCRIPTION 

FROM AEGINA 

(plate i6) 

This article is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of painted votive plaques; 
not that such a study is by any means novel, but since Otto Benndorfs published work on them * 
the amount of material known has increased, and further consideration of them both as painted 
objects and as dedications seems desirable. As well as a general survey of their nature, name. 



Fio. I.—Fragment from Aegina (Full Size). 


and decoration, a more detailed account of eighth- and seventh-century examples is included, 
and I hope at another time to be able to extend the study to the rich later senes, as well as to 
the Corinthian and funerary plaques which arc not discussed here in detail.® 


I would like to «p«M my gratitude to Mme S. Karouzou, Prof. H. A. Thompson, and O. 
to publish tKe^cn)polii,t^ Agora, and the North Slope ttca^tions^ 

couMclled meon all epigraphical poinu. The photograph on plats i6, 3-5 u by Mm A. Frants and plat* to. oy 


counselled me on all qjigrajJiical points. The photograph on p 
M r. J. M. Cook; the drawing in Pio. i is by Mi» E. A. B. P«ty. 

EsMcially ii« Sieilutht VattnhtUgr 3 ff. and Ab 1 

. . . order of the Corinthian plac- 

re by the national plate number, to Graef-Langioi 
er (thus, Akr 2300, pi. 104), to Fuitwinrier. Bm. 
lin F. 400). By dwJfr I mean a plaque wil 


^daily CriaeAiaAe itii VoitnbiUer ^ ff. and Ab i 887 ,.n^i 30 . To Furh^er X” 

trip^, Wrds, etc. (Wow pp. 169 f.). 
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An inscribed fragment from Aegina is published below for the first time. Its finding did 
not suggest the study of plaques, in which I was already engaged, and I attribute and acknow- 
ledge its timely appearance to the TOx^l. who occasionally smiles on the archaeologist. 


AN INSCRIBED FRAGMENT FROM AEGINA 


The fragment illustrated on plate 16, i and no. 1 was picked up by me on the * Kolotma * 
site by the town of Aegina, 2 m. from the foundations of the east end of the Apollo temple. 
It had been washed out by heavy rain from a baulk left by the excavator, a rich source of 
similar antiquities on the site. It is now in the Collection of the British School at Athens. The 
surface is poorly preserved, but the painted decoration can be clearly made out. The preserved 
edge is 5*0 cm. long, the clay in the break is orange-pink with some impurities, and the surface 
and edge arc covered with a pale cream slip. Only on the back, which was not slipped, and 
on parts of the face is the original glaze preserved: here it is dark brown, elsewhere only traces 
arc preserved where it had overlaid the slip. 

Below two lines on the face is the inscription, broken at cither end -ZONOZETTIET—. The 
shape of all the letters is clear and T the only possible restoration of the last preserved letter; 
they are painted boldly and neatly. Below is the helmeted head of a warrior to the left. 
The springing for the glaze outline to his nose is just apparent, and the trace of glaze at the 
lowest part of the sherd may be part of his shield rim. Behind his head arc the tips of the 
two spears carried by another warrior. On the upper edge of the fragment arc transverse 
parallel lines, and on the back, beneath three broad horizontal lines, part of a curved black line. 

The face is practically flat, and the back, which is not so carefully flnished, rather less 
regular. The decoration, albeit summary, of the back makes it unlikely to be from a box * 
or lid, and the inscription lends weight to its identifleation as part of a votive plaque. 

Unfortunately little is preserved of the figure drawing, but enough to judge of its quality 
and style. The warrior’s head is painted in an unmistakable Late Geometric manner l^tray- 
ing nothing of the loosening of style apparent in work of around 700.* The central eye in the 
silhouette head * and rigid upstanding plume • suggest a date before any advent of Protoattic. 
It can in fact hardly be later than the decade 720-710, following conventional dating, and 
could well be earlier. Warrior friezes are commonly found on Late Geometric vases,’ but a 
comparison with the figitfcs on the Sunium votive plaque (BSA XXXV, pi. 40 b), which is 
dated about 700, is striking, and the Aegina plaque might have been similarly decorated with a 
ship scene, although, of course, too little is preserved to justify more than the suggestion. 
Note, however, that the Sunium marines carry their spears at the ready, not at the slope, just 
as do the warriors on the Aegina plaque. The back is unslipped, yet with its triple line border 
it may have borne a figured scene or pattern, though I cannot reconstruct it from the little that 
remains. Backs of one-sided plaques are always finished more carefully than, for example, 
the insides of boxes, and a geometric plaque fragment from the Acropolis * bears on its back a 
simple linear pattern—as may have ours, and on its face a ship scene. 

The inscription is the earliest painted inscription on Greek pottery known to me. Its 
closest rival is Akr 309,* of which too little is preserved to date it accurately. Earlier may well 
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be the incised inscriptions of the Dipylon oenochoc, though the Hymettus vases and Corinth 
fragments arc probably much later.The letter forms offer nothing unxisually primitive: 
the pi is almost completely angular, and the top stroke of the epsilon joins the vertical stroke at 
its end unlike those of the Dipylon oenochoc/* but like some from the Hymettus graffiti; ** 
on the four-stroke sigma sec further below. The letters have none of the archaic crudeness 
of the inscription on the Dipylon oenochoc, some of which may be as much due to the in¬ 
experience of the writer as to the immaturity of the Greek alphabet, nor arc they retrograde. 
Here, at least, is nothing suggesting an alphabet or practice of writing in its infancy: it rather 
presupposes a generation or more of familiarity, perhaps a point of some interest to the Homeric 
scholar.** The fact that it is a painted inscription and datcablc, at least with reference to the 
known development of Attic vase painting, makes it a valuable monument of early Greek 
writing, perhaps the earliest evidence we have, and that of a strikingly mature style. 

The letters probably preserve part of the dedicator’s name preceded by that of his father, 
and, as Miss Jeffery has pointed out to me, could in common with most early inscriptions form 
part of a hexameter verse. Thus: 

— — I— U o — “1“ vwl—w*® 

_ Avjiaovos E 7noT[6|pov ovsIdeKS. 

The CTovoj fits no known deity worshipped at Aegina, or divine epithet. eTnoT[orT7is might be 
read, and a dedicator does sometimes record his profession or office, though never on a plaque. 
The preposition is another possibility, but so little of the inscription is extant that further 
speculation is not likely to prove rewarding, and the dedicator’s name is, after all, what we 
would most expect in the circumstances The ratified atmosphere of eighth-century epigraphy 
does not afford much material for comparison. 

I have throughout been assuming that the fragment is Attic, but the assumption needs to 
be justified. An Aeginetan origin for many of the fine seventh-century vases painted in the 
Protoattic manner and found in Aegina finds its supporters, and the same suggestion is made, 
of course, for much Protocorinthian. Epigraphical evidence is adduced in respect of the 
MENEAA? stand in Berlin.** and it should be remarked here that the four-stroke sigma 
appears on our fragment also. As, however, the three-stroke and four-stroke forms arc both 
found in Attica and Aegina the plaque fragment can afford evidence neither for nor against 
the suggestion. Technical difficulties of producing fine ware in Aegina with local clay have 
been admitted,** and there is nothing about the * Attic * geometric pottery found there 

Carpenter, AJA XLlt 58 ff. gives references and expresses doubts based, so far as the Attic vases are concerned, on 
the uncertain chronology of the “ geometric overlap " in Attic. Geometric do« certainly survi« into Ae IbUowing period 
{ep. cU. 61 f.), U. Eariy Protoatoc, but then it can be labelled ‘ subgeometric ’ and its style recoCTued. 'Hie Dipylon 
oenochoc {AM VI, pi. 3 for Ac whole vase; note the late and subgeometric “ Ovalomsunent 3 ® *•« 

XLVII4: earlier on a similar vase CVA Munich III, pi. 394.2; on the inscription, Friedlander and Homeit, Epi^mmata ^, 
no. 53) mi^t just qualify for the description (Young, Htsp Suppl II 228): our Aegina fragment could nm. On me 
alphabet-battles ana earliest writing see also UookTjWS LXVf 09 f., Albright, AtthattUgy of PaUsliru 194 ff., AJE LXXIV 
430. 

»» Kirchner, Imagiius Imenptionm Attiunm, pi. l.l. ** AJA XXXVIII, id. 3. . ^ . 

*• See Wade-Gcry, TTu Pott ^ Ar Iliad 10 Carpenter, Folk TaU, Fiction end Sega in tht Homeric fyies 10 f. 

** Or Krteovet. Mvceovor, etc. 

»• L.H. Teffeiy,7//5LXIX26,andsceCook,CjwfnOTXXIIl2i3. On the strength of the famMafom the inscription 
on ASd XXaV, pi. 54 f. might be restored AX[i^eni6poj and represent the Judgement of Paris (Rumpf, 31): Rumpf, 

ibid. 25, suggests that such vases may be the work of AMtnetans in Athens. 

Welwr, AA 1937, 25 f.; Payne, AC 39, n. i; Cook, BSA XXXV 209 f.; Eilmann and Gebauer. CVA Berlin 1 5; 
Dunbabio, Gnomon X 3 CV 244; Vanderp^, LXXIV 322. Welter, discussing the possible Aeginetan ongin of some of 
the Protocorinthism fouiKl mere, retracts. The problem of the clay is not unsurmountable ; clay could be imported. But, 
if the local fine wsue industry in the eighth and seventh centuries relied on clay from Attica it looks as though it irnported lU 
potters and painters also, their products remain Atdc unless the influence oflocal styles can be detected in their work. 

Furtwkngler, Aegina pi. 125, Kraiker, Aigina 12, 26-9, and see AJA LVI 221. 
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to suggest that it is not in fact from Attica. The fabric of our fragment is indistinguishable 
from Attic.i* Even if any of the ‘ Attic ’ eighth- or seventh-century pottery from Aegina were 
made locally it could not be distinguished from known Attic types, and is abreast of the Attic 
development, so the same considerations for chronology should apply for both. 

The very existence of an inscription presents a problem, and it might be easier to assume 
that the plaque was ordered, made, and dedicated in the same place. But it is by no means 
unreasonable to suppose that an Athenian or home-going Aeginct^ ordered the plaque in 
Athens to be inscribed with his name.^» The pottery of Chios of a century or more later affords 
a parallel.*® Vases were made there to order with the name of the dedicator and taken for 
dedication to Aegina, others, bearing the name of the deity also, were perhaps carried by the 
dedicator to Naucratis.** From early times vases were made to order for dedication in Athens 
with inscriptions painted before firing and not scratched on afterwards.** The practice is 
even more understandable with plaques which can only be votive. 

To whom was it dedicated? The most important sanctuary on the site in later times was 
that of Apollo. If our plaque figured a ship scene comparable with the Sunium plaque (from 
an Athena sanctuary), we arc reminded of Aphrodite Epilimenia to whom anchors were 
dedicated on the site.** The complete plaque may well have been pierced at the upper comers 
for suspension as the Sunium plaque is. The dedication would have been made before any 
Athens-Aegina dispute of the seventh century,** and while they were both members of the 
Kalaurian amphictyony.** To my knowledge no other painted votive plaques have been 
found in Aegina.** 

PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES 

Benndorf collected and discussed the literary and some archaeological evidence for the 
dedication of painted votive plaques in his Gritcfusche und Sicilische Vasenbilder (1868), 3 ff.*^ 
This remains the locus classicus on the subject, since the subsequent publication of finds from 
Corinthia and the Athenian Acropolis has provided illustration and comment enough but little 
that is new in explanation of the practice. The wealth of material evidence from excavations 
in the last century justifies a re-examination of a subject whicdi can throw light on Greek votive 
practice, as well as being an integral part of the history of Greek vase painting.** 

Seeking a literary reference for the clay plaques he is discussing, Benndorf** quotes 
Aeneas Tacticus, a fourth-century b.c. writer on sicgecraft. He is describing ways of passing 
information into a beleaguered town (XXXI 15 f.). ypd9o;To 8’ &v Kcrt d? ‘inv<iKtov f)pcoT>^v 
driTsp &v poOXri. IrrsiTa Kcrrc^svKOoai ical ^pdvavra ypAvpon hnrkt 9o>o'96pov 6 tt &v poOXr), 
Ipcrnoubv Asuk6v xen t6v Tirrrov Xeuk6v e1 8^ pi'i, xal dXXcp ttX^iv u^ocvos. hrsira 8 o 0 va{ 

Tivi AvoOelvon lyyvs T?js irdAscoy slj 5 fiv Up6v cO^dpEvov. 6 v 8fc SsT dvocyvoSvai t<Jc 

yrypauph;a, iXddvra slj t6 l€p6v xal yydvrra t6 mvAxioy ouoor*m<p Tivi irpoovyKEipIvcp, 
dfTTEviyKavTa eI? oTkov OsTvoa sfr SXoiov. irdwra oOv Td yrypapp^ya ^av^lTai. 

Mrs. G. W. J. Eliot kindly out mn oqKrc eye on the frapnent axkI remarked on the cloie similarity of texture and 
technique to those of undoubted Atdc fabric. 

** On dedication of plaques in places other than that of their manufacture, see below p. t^. 

*• Homann-Wedeking, yttS€wnumi>aik a8, AM LXV a8 f. supports the theory of the eidstence of a local pottery in 
Naucratu tuppl^^ these votives. Cook objects (BSA XLIV 154; JUS LVIII 266) as does von Bissing, BuIlAnhAltx 
XXXIX 46 j. The concept of such a daughter factory importing clay and craftsmen and producing pottery no better or 
worse than that at home seems not unreasonable and makes the pottery no less Chiot. 

“ Cook, XLVII 15Q fT, rives references. 

** E.g. Akr 30Q, 368 (pernaps the potter or painter himself). Beazley, Potttr and PainUr in Aneunt Athtns 40 on bespoke 
N>ases. »» AA 1938, ^ f. *« Dunbabin, BSA XXXVII ^ 89 ff. »• Strabo VIII 374. 

*• Early relief plaques dedicated on Aes^, Furtwinfler, «A. cit. 384, pi. 111. 2, 3; AB 1895, pi. 12. 

•* Later references and discussion in Pfunl, Mu^ 1 38 L, 42 f., 115,219,22a f., 307,411,490 L: Rumpf, MuP *9 
44. '* Beazley, Dtntiapmmi 1. ** Op. ti f. 
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Bcnndorf argues that these irivdcKia must have been clay, as oil would have rendered wood 
unserviceable, and in another place Aeneas suggests writing on a trufiov (a boxwood tablet) 
and using water to remove the overlying white, in which case the technique of painting de¬ 
scribed for TTivdKia is that employed for the Attic seventh-century polychrome style and later 
white ground lekythoi.®^ This style of painting on clay vases was not practised in Aeneas* 
day, though he may be drawing on some fifth-century source, as he docs for much of his 
material,** nor arc any painted clay plaques with white ground preserved from this period. 
The spoiling of wood by oil would hardly deter the correspondent within the besieged city from 
uncovering the writing if it were the only way, and Aeneas is describing a TriviiKiov which would 
pass muster among others of its kind in a sanctuary. In these circumstances we might expect 
painted wood rather than a clay plaque which would be painted before firing. The other 
passage quoted by Bcnndorf in support of clay mvdKioc is from Isocrates {de penmt. 310b). 
uKTirsp ov et T15 (DeiSictv t6v t 6 ’AdqvSs fSoj ipyoadusvov ToXiicJjq koXcIv KOpOTrXAOov, f| 
ZcO^iv m\ TTaii^doiov t^v oOrfjv 9alTi lixvTiv toIs ri TTivdxia yp&^ouo-iv. 

The comparison has its point without any need to suppose that the painter of mvAKia, like 
the KoporrXdcOos, worked with clay, and Zeuxis himself is recorded by Pliny as working on or 
with clay.** The word TTivdKiov usually describes only tablets or trays; irlvaf embraces a 
wider field, and is first applied to ships* timbers, i.e. planks, and later to flat objects in other 
materials like bronze.** In fifth- and fourth-century inscriptions *® the term irivd^iov XeXeuKCo- 
tjivov appears describing notice boards which must have been wooden, and prepared with a 
white ground like the ttivAkic mentioned by Aeneas. Eventually the commonest use for either 
word was for painted wooden panels and for trays and plates,®* the term no doubt being 
retained from its application to wooden trenchers.** 

There is in fact no literary evidence for ttIvcckss or mvdKia of clay other than in the sense 
of ‘ plates *; which is, of course, no objection to the use of the terms to describe clay plaques, 
or to the belief that they were so described: it may be reasonably assumed but not proved. 
I retain the term * plaque * rather than ‘ pinax ’ to avoid the present confusion of Greek 
TT(va§ ^ * plate *, inviitKiov *=» ‘ plaque ’. 

Further evidence for the practice of dedicating painted plaques, afforded by representa¬ 
tions on vases and the contexts in which they appear, also suggests their nature and perhaps 
their material.*® They are often associated with herms standing by a column and an altar,*^ 
such scenes appearing particularly on lekythoi. Sometimes the cord or wire by which they 

** XXXI 14. ** Schdne, AA 1893, lai f, argued on the same lines and had conducted experiments. 

»» Hunter, AINEiOY nOMOPKHTIKA xvii flf. 

XXXV 66; fecit et iulina opera. Webster (Oxfmi Ciassic^ Dietma/y s.b. ' Zeuxis') suggests plaques. 

** Pollux, Oitm. X 8a-4, Suidas s^., references in 

** Cf. Bcnndorf, op. cit. to. Bronae, o.g. the map brought to Sparta by Aristagoras of Miletus, Hdt. V 49, 1. Wood, 
t.g. Theophrastus, Wirt.pfaaf. Ill to, 7 (quoted by Bcnndorf, at. 13,0. 55),where the cheap wood used for ttivAwo arxl 
YpowurTita is mentioned. 

** IG I* 66.31, 11 * 1337.62. Wilhelm, Beilrige air griochisefun IiuchriflmkunJe 343 f. 

Pollux, Onom. VII 138. 

** Ibid. VI 84, VII 163, wivoRc; Ktpdoiioi, the only form known in clay, but these were circular plates not plaques. 

** The word irlvo( rather chan irivfeiov was retained to describe tren^ers of silver and bronze, some with handles and 
feet, which appear so often in temple inventories, t.g. IG 11 * 1438.53, tj^.51 ff., i 474'>4 8*. 

♦* Bennaorf, op. eit. 13, Walten, Histofy of Ancunt PotUiy 11 156; Pmhl, Mu.Z I 4 - 3 » points out that Bcnndorf included 
some slit windows also. 

Palermo (CVA pi.660.4, ^^^475), Naples 3369 (Hwdetnann 605, ARV 346), London BM M t ^ (Lenormant and de 
Witte III 78, ARV ^), London BM E ^5 {BCH LXXVI 606, fig. 9b, ARV 474), Berlin F. 25^ TQbingen 1386 (Wat- 
zinger pi. 35, E 80), WQrzburg (Langlotz 524, pi. 213), and ef. CKd Florence I, pi. 389.340 (sU: Beazley, Cempana Ftamtnts 
22, pi. 14, 26-30, ARV 751), and Athens NM 1669, jdl Lll 55, fig. 13. Brusseb A 725 (CVA III, pi. 146, 1) is a South 
Italian example nn/t ef. the Apulian \'ase in Naples (Lenormant and de Witte IV19). The plaques on Cab. des MM. 4^2, 
another South Italian vase (Buschor, FR III 103, pi. 147, ClairmMtt, Das PerisurttU 59), are considered oi^hy Buschor. 
Here they hang in a hillstde fountain house on whose floor lie two figurines, no doubt terracotta vodves. The tablets on 
Gnathia vases are considered lovers’ charms by Webster, Manchester Mtmirs LXXXIII 203. 
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were hung is shown,** otherwise they appear in mid-air and may be thought of as hanging or 
in some way attached to the wall of the temenos or temple.** The small scale in which they arc 
depicted does not allow of complicated compositions, and we find only single figures or simple 
groups of dancers, a siren, a satyr, herms, horsemen, etc.; some seem framed. Twice the 
association is with the sanctuary of a goddess in which the cult statue stands; on the fragment 
in the British Museum ** three plaques hang from a tree in the sanctuary, a position in which 
they arc found elsewhere.** They also appear hanging from branches carried by votaries *• 
and once by a centaur *’ on a Paestan vase. 

A noteworthy representation of plaques appears upon the name vase of the Foundry 
Painter.*® The scene is of a bronze worker’s factory and on the wall behind the furnace hangs 
a boukranion *• of the type familiar in the company of herms and altars, from which hang garlands, 
a male and a female protome^ and four plaques depicting a standing woman with a torch, a 
goat, a running figure holding a hammer, and a seated woman. They arc painted in the 
usual silhouette style.*® These arc all clearly votives, the proiomai being no doubt of clay, 
and dedicated to Hephaistos by the foundry master to ward off mishap, though not strictly 
apotropaic themselves as is the figure on the potter’s oven which appears on a Corinthian clay 
plaque from Pente Skouphia.** Victors in the games could dedicate their painted siKdvis,** 
and one is seen on a vase in Munich ** carrying his plaque which bears the figure of a runner. 
None of these representations has any close contemporary counterpart in clay, nor, despite the 
representations on Italian red-figure vases,®* have any clay plaques of any period yet been 
found in the West. All are surely wooden, as arc the sIkovikoI ttIvokss mentioned in later 
inscriptions vdth objects dvd^ia toO lepoO and in some way detracting from the dignity of the 
god’s statue. Such, too, no doubt, arc the TrlvoKes referred to by Aeschylus {Suppl. 463). 

vteis iriva^i pp^TKx Koonflcrai Td5«.®* 

The association of plaques figured on vases with herms and trees, and Aeneas Tacticus’ 
mention ofinvticKia ^pcoikdin a sanctuary outside a city’s walls suggest that such wooden tablets 
were common in smaller, usually rural sanctuaries, ^cavations afford little evidence, but the 
only wooden painted plaques preserved were dedicated in a cave sanctuary of the Nymphs at 
Pitsa near Sicyon,®* and it is worth noting that the archaic white-ground ticket plaques from 
Attica, probably die closest we can get to the painting on wood which suggested the polychrome 
style for painting on clay in this period,®’ arc from the provincial sanctuary at Eleusis or 

*• C&b.(lesM6d. 839 (Lenonnant and de Witte III 80,^^1^242), Oxford 305 (CKdpl. 99, i, Gardner, pi. tQ,ARVi7S)’ 

** Figured thm in the company of a tree, by the berm arulaltan on Berlin R 2213, Gerhaid,di;d^.diA. TO. 63.1,^4X^482. 

** BM E4M, the tanctuary ofGhryse( 7 d/LII 49; M.ettgtr,Ltt Rifn^tentatwru IQH Kvinpi, Rtligm etr GrueJun fig. ; 
JHSLKX 36, ng. 1). C/. Nai^es 1760, Mdlmgen, reiaivtdu Vases Grtcgius, pi. 52, two plaques with two and three dancing 
figures. 

q/! Naples R.C. 27 {MA XXII, pi. 93.4), Berlin 3974 (Metzger, op. tii., pi. 39. 1: XtXsutcuidw), Louvre {BCH XIX 
103; EtmlMdit TEL III 2gc, d), and a Paestan vsue by ^7^100, Treodall, Paestan Pottery, pi. 36 (London BM 1917. 12-10. 
1; BSR Xx 9, 00. 147). ** ARV 133 no. 7. 

By PyUion, Tnmdall, op. cit., pi. 20a (in Los Angeles; BSR XX 10, no. 156}. 

** Balin F. 22^ (Seltman, Approach to Gmk Art, pf. 34; ARV 263). 

** Haiuer, FR ill 85, they are goat horns. 

** Such a representation is of course no amunent agaiiut their origiiuds being red figure in painting style, witness the 
Uhetes gamikai ana loutropheni depicted on red &ure vases, e.g. AE 1897, pi. 10. 

** FtasthrifiBenaiorf 75 f., and cf. FR I 159. 

** At Olympi^ Pam. V 16, 3, and inscribed records of vicioiy (Aristotle, Pol i34ta36), w cures—the poor man’s equi¬ 
valent to the inscriptions on marble found in numbers in Asklepieja {IG IV* 121. 24, Stra^ VIII 3^(4). 

** Munich 2315, Benndorf, op. cit., pi. 9, Ojk VIII 41 (MV 191); on the other side he carries his prize amphora. 
Perhaps it is a victc^s plaque that is fibred on CVA Poland III, pi. 114, 3a (left). 

** See above notes 41,4^, 47. 

** A gruesome threat of suicide by the Dansuds in this context. It suggests that plaques could be bung on the cult 
statue itself or at least very close to it Ribbons were sometimes tied on statues, e.g. Paus. VlII 31. 8, X 35. 10. 

** Payne,J^.SLV i^f.,Ad 1934, i94f., 1935,197 f., Rumpr,Ma^66, 70. Painted by a Cminthian in a polychrome 
style; dated by Payne 540-520. *» See below pp. 189 f. 
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smaller shrines in Athens, not from the Acropolis. The chthonic connections of these shrines 
suggest that fipcotKd could as well be applied to the plaques found in them. The Pitsa plaques 
are admittedly far from being crude rtistic dedications, and their decoration compares well with 
contemporary and earlier dedications of painted clay plaques at the rural Pente Skouphia site 
near Corinth. The latter include some of the finest examples of Corinthian painting, and 
the coarser decoration found on many of them reflects less the cheapness of the material than 
the proximity of the Potters’ Quarter in Corinth.®* At their least elaborate, then, clay plaques 
arc most like their humbler wooden counterparts, at their best they can be considered as 
valuable as the finest vase dedications on the Acropolis. 

Further to the question of the relative value of wood or clay for such dedications we may 
say that the wood used for major painting, assumed from slight evidence even for the seventh 
century, may well have been expensive, but the small wooden irivdcKia of the later vase repre¬ 
sentations and inscriptions afforded a material more readily available to the poor worshipper 
for some roughly-figured decoration than thcclay plaques which were deliberately manufactured, 
often with specified inscriptions. There is nothing dcvd^iov OeoO among the clay plaques 
from the Athenian Acropolis.*® Some leading vase painters whose work can be recognised 
elsewhere decorated them,*' as they did the clay funerary plaques •* of the sixth century. 

On such grounds a distinction should be observed between painted clay plaques and the 
ulvcna? or invdKta—wooden tablets figured on vases and referred to in inscriptions, which 
may well have been common as early as the seventh century. This leads to a pardonable 
digression, for painted clay plaques have been adduced as evidence for major painting 
in the seventh century and the claim, though slightly founded, cannot be ignored. There is 
no votive plaque whose technique or decoration suggests anything outside the contemporary 
vase painter’s repertoire, and it is to objects like plaques that we should look first for any 
suggestion of another and independent style. I see no reason to suppose that any such inde¬ 
pendent style of major painting on wood or plaster in the seventh or sixth century influenced 
vase or plaque painters, or even necessarily existed. Painting on wood was certainly practised, 
and the technique, the white ground employed, and the polychrome effect influenced vase 
painting,®® particularly the Protoattic styles of the early and middle seventh century,®® and the 
ticket plaques of the same date. The Pitsa wooden plaques of much later date illustrate well 

** AD I pU. 7, 8, II pll. 23, 24, 29, 30, 39, 40 and Jdl XII 9 IT. for the Berlin Collection. Others are in the Louvre, 
e.g. ColliRnon, Mon. groa. 1882-1897, 23 ft. ai» G 4 u:~ArM, 1880. loi ff. 

** Where similar painted plaques have been found, AJA XXXV 21 IT. Some were found at Pcrachora too (see Sludits 
Prtjtnttd to D. M. Robinson II 1183, no. 4) and, so Mr. Papadimitriou tells me, at Rpidaurvs. 

** Potters or their associates seem to have tried their hand at painting in Athens, Akr 3579, pi. 109, as at Corinth; for 
Corinth, references in n. 56, passim for amateur scenes of pot.making and oven^tending as well as the painters' ‘own contri> 
butiont on the same theme in professional style. 

Nessos Painter, Cerberus Painter. Euphiletos Painter, RyecroA Painter, Skythrs, Nikoxenos Painter. 

** Scphilos, Lydos, Exekias, perhaps the Kleophradcs Painter (Epiktetos II), and the humbler Sappho Painter among 
others. 

*' By' major painting' I mean here what is often altemativelycalled free painting or CraMRM/rrri, that is an independent 
style of painting on wood or wtUl on a larger scale than vase painting and employing probably the freer composition which 
its scale and medium permits. Evidence for it requires either a preserved original or a signincant change in a parallel art 
form (e.g. the vase painter's) which can only be attributed to iu influence. The inch-high figures on the Chigi vase can be 
ma^fled a hundredfold on a screen with no loss of eflect, but this is not evidence that the painter or his contemporaries 
coiad conceive compositions or flares monumentally, 

** on major painting and its relations to vase painting Pfuhl, Mu^ I 12 f., 104, 210 f., 490 Payne, ATCos f., 
96 IT.; Kumpf, 10 f., 29 f., 34, 36, 71 ff.possim', Btraon, Dii GeschkhU der kmitiftischon rdfsnflSn.; Kraiker, 

18 f. and DL^ LXXIII 535 f., where he cites the metope-like plaques of the late seventh and esu’ly sixth centuries (below 
pp. toi f.), the work of vase ^inters on a scale matched by contemporary vases, (/. Kraiker, Aigina, pt. 47. Painting on 
marble (Ifuhl, Mu^ I 12 f.; Rumpf, MuZ to, 29) and sculpture do not seem to merit mecial mention here but for the fact 
that their material allowed greater variety of^colour than did baked clay. Schefold, Dit Antike XVIIJ 76, cites the 
Tirynsshield {hotimer, fioTtier and Monuments, pll. 9, lO; Rumpf, 26, pi. 3,7), which, if Argive or Tirynthian,need 

not be as early as 700, while the fl^re scale can be paralleled on contemporary vases. 

KObler, Allattischt Malmi, ^l. 53-35. 
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the technical points of ground and colour,** but polychromy on vases docs not presuppose 
major painting, only painting on wood, and there is nothing in the drawing on vases to suggest 
its influence. Points such as overlapping compositions suggesting depth represented a l<^ical 
progression in the painter's art, and the scale of the figures—be they the miniatures of the Chigi 
vase *’ or figures of the proportions of the Thermon metopes •*—makcs no difference. With 
the same comparison in mind, the use of thinned or brown paint within outlines instead of 
incised silhouette would be required by painting on a larger plaque or metope scale, whatever 
the material, where black masses would be avoided and incision deep enough to show up would 
seem clumsy.** Robertson has made a case for the seniority of the vase painter s art over tliat 
of major painting in the geometric period,’® and in fact there is no good evidence for an inde¬ 
pendent style of major painting on wood or wall until the fifth century.’*^ Larger works like 
the Thermon metopes belong to the traditions of vase painting, as do the Nessos Painter and 
Exekias plaques,’* and the only painting preserved on wood observes the conventions of the 
vase painter while enjoying the greater polychromy that its medium allows. The principles 
of composition and proportion must have been the same for both: the development of these 
principles lay with the vase painter whose art must have been the senior. To argue from lack 
of evidence is, to say the least, unwise; fresco decoration could well have been executed in a 
manner which was not likely to ensure its preservation to the present day,’* and little wood has 
survived at all. What we can say is that from the seventh century to the fifth vase painting 
was a live art, and that its decadence dates from a time for which we have reliable literary 
testimony to the independence and importance of major painting. When the painter on wood 
or wall could add to his more varied polychromy the effects of perspective and shadmg which 
he could deploy on his larger field, he outpaced the vase painter who, being led to imitate him, 
tried to outgrow the limitations of his medium and surrendered the primacy of his art. The 
independent style of major painting in the fifth ccntxuy wins for its artists the literary record 
of their names’* in the work of authors like Pliny, for whom the traditions of wall painting were 
still alive and those of vase painting long forgotten.’* Before their day the vase painter was 
the master of the genre,’* and it was the vase painter who painted votive plaques. 

I have shown above that literary and representational record of clay plaques is lacking, 
but the objects themselves form a body of material large enough to justify some generalisations. 
As works of art they must be considered in the light of our knowledge of vase painting; as votive 
objects they are inseparable from similar small votives in other forms and other materials. 
The form of dedication would naturally recommend itself most to vast painting centres, and 
most in fact come from Athens or Corinth or sites near these cities. Their decoration is thcre- 


•* Above n. 56. Cf. AA 1937, aio, fig. 6. Paintiitg on wood seems probable for small objects as boxes, footstools, or 

^ ***« Payne, 27 -^ 9 . The experiment was only moderately successful and did not inspire emulation, Robertson, 

aSifXL^tSS. •• Pf^I, 3 fit^ III, tip. 4^^3. •^•1. 

•• An outline was roughly incised brfore painting on the Thermon metopes {AD II 5, pi. 5; Kghler, gritchuene 
AfWsPfu^iWpl. 18). but not on those from Calydon (Dyggve.iJaf 151). See also Broneer, VII 2*6 f. 

^ BSA XLVI 153 ft, with a fine account of the declining art in the fifth century and its recoune to white ground 

Etruscan tomb paintings of the sixth century reflect closely Greek, particularly Ionic, vase-painting conventions 
and styles. For the most part they are no more than the contemporary graediing vase painting writ large {CwretM, 
Pontic: only later arc they completely atticiied), rqoicing in colour (as did the vases) and the opportunity anordra by me 
burials in chamber tombs with walls for decoration. They are a developed product of local vase bainting, not evidence for 
monumental work in Greece proper. References and comparisons in Rurnm, 29 f., 46, 53 f. 

** Below p. 200, no. 1; Technau, £x«Uaf, pU. 14-18, 19 a, b. Cook, flpeij 'Avruvio/ KipeiwoTTOwXXa/ 117, n. i. 

Rumpt, JHS LXVII lO f.; MilZ 34 on Oie fact that the earliest painters recorded by Pliny are merely names to ui. 

Some antiquarian interest may have li^ered, e/. Payne, JVC 348 f. . 

Milonidas the Corinthian proudly dedicates bis own work^ a ^aque ^Hoppin, Black Fifurt Vasts 10 f.). For potters 
and painters’ dedications on the Acropolis, and familiarity with high society implicit in ^dlor-inscriptions (which might have 
been ordered by the purchaser in some cases, though hardly for export to Italy), see Raubitschek, LkSeatvmsJhm iA» Aifmtan 
Akr^aiis 463. 
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fore froin the vase painter^s repertoire, but as their purpose is specific and only in part 
decorative, the choice of decoration is limited.’® The archaic artist always painted with a 
purpose, and objects intended for dedication were decorated accordingly, though the quality 
of their painting itself sometimes lent their work its value as votive offerings. I enlarge on this 
point below in considering the earlier votive plaques: the sixth-century examples from Athens 
and Eleusis and the Corinthian series respond most readily to this approach. 

The closest votive counterparts to the painted plaques, similar in form and purpose, are 
the clay relief plaques found on most temple sites.’® ’^esc on the whole exhibit a narrower 
range of subjects, limited by the mould and missing the free expression of the brush. Akin 
are the relief limestone plaques of Sparta and the more valuable ivory and bone plaques 
from the same site.®' Some bronze reliefs may have been mounted on wood and dedicated 
independently, as were some incised bronze plaques.** The mode of suspension and scale of 
relief plaques are as in the painted ones, but their decoration is often influenced by metope 
sculpture, in the use, for instance, of a raised band at the base of the plaque,®* and sometimes 
by the stamped decoration of larger vases.®® 

In shape the painted plaques seldom vary from the simple rectangular. Those decorated 
on one side only have sometimes warped in firing, and their surfaces are slightly convex: these 
must have been laid flat in the kiln for this to happen. One black figure example in New York 
is deliberately curved like a miniature tile; another, from the Acropolis, is twice as thick in 
the centre as at the sides.** The backs of one-sided Attic plaques arc smoothed without 
always being properly finished, and though some serve for an inscription ®* or a rough sketch,*’ 
most arc not painted.*® On some appears the impression of the flat surface on which they were 
prepared.®® Except for the very b«t, they do not have a uniform thickness over their whole 
area, and may not be quite rectangular. An overhanging ridge at the upper edge is found on 
a few, and one has a raised border all round, similar to those of many relief plaques.®® One 
Corinthian plaque has a moulded top decorated in a way comparable to that of Corinthian 
clay altars of about the same period,®' while on Attic plaques such a moulding is simpler,** 


** Laulotz, Ahnpolis Vasen II viii cites the love scenes on some AcroMlis vases as inaroropriatc for dedicadona and as 
possible evidence that some of the earth for the filling south of the earlier Wrthenon and the fragments with it were carried 
from the lower dty to the Acropolis, but erotic scenes occur on a vodve plaque, vduch might, I suppose, have dedicated 
by a courtesan (Akr 10^, pi. 81). The Greeks were not pnxlish about this, the unusually intimate kitrof gtmof of the 
Thermon metope AV II, pi. 53, which adorned the exterior of a temple. 

** I note here, without recommending them, Fivel’s suggestions (GoiArek 1883, 177) that the inscription on Akr <571, 
pi. 108 be restored $0 that we read dirorpdweaor, and that the plaques were apotropaic. 

” Even among the rich painted series Dram Pente Skouphia in Berlin, F. 541, 761. AD II, pi. 24, 27, 29. 30. 

** ArUmis Ort^ 187 ff., pll. 64 fT. /INd. 204 IT., pll. 91 ff. 

*’ Difficult to identify. Many are shield ornaments, mid most of the others could have been fixed to wooden bases, 
boxes, or fumimre. (y. Delphi, BC/f XLV 309 IT. and Bonn, AA 1935,452, 481, fig. 40. From Argos, Vollgraif/XJf 1930, 
Dec. 13, 1065, a mounted Vkarrior and the inscription a curse on £nyuios; ^patently a padfisrs offering. Shape and 
tuspensitm as for the clay relief plaque with a lion drgtur Heratim II, pi. 49. 9. 

** Casson, Caialogas ef the Am^is Museum II 416 f. 

Mycenae plaque, BSA XLVIII 62, no. 13, from the same stamp as that used for a tripod vase fragment from the 
Argive Heraeum, Htsp XXI, pi. 7a. 

'* at. 88. 81, Riuter HanAhiok (>953), 2^ n. 77, and another in Eleusis, Hesp IX 230, no. 233, fig. 45. 

'* Akr 2^98, pi. toi, Firoiifyfv. . .fSts: Akr 2517, pi. X03 and p. 26a (here the two fragments are not drawn on the 
same scale: the E on one is in the tame line as the iVt on the other, smd two letters are missing between them); Rumpf 
sunned Uiat the inscription might be restored E[u4]tXi[To; qa^fos (CtmiOH XIV 455, rf. Peten, StuAiem eu Pnisar^horen 
aaT) and study of the firagments leads one to think chu correct; by the Euphiletos rainter, Beazley, AJA VII 443, no. 
12. 

On the unslipped back of the white ground plaque Akr 2590 the painted sketch of another Athena. A fragment in 
England noted by Hartwig joins both Akr 2590 a and b and preserves most of the sketch. It is now in Oxford, Beazley, 
JfHS LI 53. <y. also Akr 2495, pi. 103. 

** Ine fi^lowing plaques have painted backs, usually with only a light glaze or paint wash: Akr 2512,2536, 2538,2557, 
Hesp IX 233 f. nos. 243, 248, and an unpublished Acropolis fragment. 

** Akr 2502, 2539. 2577, 2593 (de^ wood grainir^); Akr 2524, possibly matting impression; Akr 2573, the back cut 
level with a knife. ** Akr 2573, pi. 108. 

F. 486, A^ I, pi. 7, 25: cf. Hop XVI 222, pi. 51, aIX, pi. 110, Corinth XV 2, pi. 58. 60. ** Akr 2513, pi. 103. 
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and most arc of the red figure period A lightly grooved border to the figured scene is not 
uncommon.** Late red figure Attic plaques are found in rudskos foiro with moulded sides and 
pediment with palmctte akrotcria; the most famous of these is the Ninnion plaque from Eleusis, 
and the form is probably suggested by the marble votive reliefs of this shape.” A black figure 
plaque with a temple scene and sloping edge above the pediment may be associated with these.** 
Curved ends are found on some plaques from the Acropolis,"’ but must not be confused with 
votive discs.*® In size they may vary from midgets less than 3*0 cm. across ®* to the Elcusis 
fragments from a naishis plaque whose full width must have been about one metre.'** 

The plaques are usually pierced with holes permitting their suspenrion '*' agmnst a wall. 
Sometimes also they hung free, as is suggested by the double plaques with decoration on both 
sides. Alternatively, they may have been nailed on to wood, which seems the usual practice 
with larger plaques of the red figure period—witness the holes in the lower comers and sides.'®* 
The holes are cut either more or less carefully, that is to say the surface has been smoothed 
again and the surplus clay removed, or ridges are left around the holes at front and back. In 
the thicker Attic plaques the holes are cut cither from the face, or from ^th sides giving an 
hour-glass section, and in one a hole was rather carelessly cut out after firing.'** An archaic 
fragment from the Agora has holes which were not completely pierced.'** The holes may 
appear at the centre of each side, at each comer, or, as is most common, only at the top of the 
plaque. When they are in pairs close together the probability is that the plaque was suspended 
by thongs or cord.'®* They arc sometimes found at the sides only.'** Some plaques, mostly 
Attic, have no suspension holes and must have been laid on tables or shelves.'®’ Double 
plaques arc sometimes treated differently: Attic examples have each face oriented in the same 
direction, but on some Corinthian plaques the edge serving as the bottom of the picture on 
one side serves as the top '** or side on the other. One prcKrvcs the upper part of the main 
side with a hole in one corner only i on the other side this hole is at the bottom of the picture,"® 
which suggests that it was to permit suspension in a place where the plaque would not be 


•• Akr 1041, 104a, 1051, pll. 81, 82; Athens NM 1244, JtA/XLII Beil. J4. 

•* Akr 2557, pi. 106, and an unpublished red figure fragment from the Acropolis. Cf. below p. 196, acrowus no. 5. 
•» Atheiu ^ 11036. AB 1901, pi. i (Nilsson, Ardiiv Relirwumatiuchafi XXXII 92 ff, discusses fiJly, and cf. 
C^kAfrdfrgfMeAwetoiAfe«44i.444,AwnCAn>iii9^i,5): Eleuiis, 1901 pi. a; o'*" * 759 » 

Benndorf. ob. Hi. pi 4. 2, Ojk I 89, fig. 38, Nilsson, ob. nt. 412; Tdbmgen 16^, Watunger E 176, pi. 39; Pnyx PN P-87. 
An earlier red figure example may be Akr 1047, pi. 8a, in view of the fragment from the N. Slope «cavations preserving its 
broken railed border {Htsp IV a^g. no. 28, fig. 12; other fragments of the plaque are among unpublished N. hlope pottery, 
A-P 3267 a and b, the former joining Akr 1047 a). ..... 

•' Akr2549.pl. i05(7d/XXXV 110, fig. 10); i/: Akr 2550, pi. 105, whoie upper edge leqm to nse m a similar way. 
Akr 249^2501, pll. loa, 104, sund N. Slope A-P 1277, Http IX 232, no. 237, fig. 45. Qf, below p. 196, acropolis 

AsNM24ii,d£i8d6, lao.pl.S.a.CoUignon-CouveCal.no. 852,whichmaynonethelesibeaplate. TTiecircular 
plaques mentioned by Feytmani {L'Anti^iU Classiqiu XVII 184 n. 4) arc plates which were made without runs because they 
^vere never intended for use other than as dedications. *• IX 233, no. 242, fig. 45, Akr 2535, pi. 104. 

d£ 1901,41,1^. 2, and from the sixth century the scale of Akr 2493, pi. 101. On the mctope-like plaques whose 

identification as dedicatiewu is disputed, see below p. 200. , w e 

‘•i The references in Benndorf flp. at. 16 are to the banging or affixing of wooden/■wo**;; qf. Pftihl,Af«< 1 222 t., 307. 
»•» Akr 1043, 1045, pi. 8r, 1901, pi. I. . «... 

»•* Akr 2527, pi. 104, with marks of a pointed tool on the front and a large flake broken ofTbehmd. 

>** Below p. 198, AOORA, no. 5: it is fragmentary, so that holes in the comers not preserved may have been com- 

^riin F. 942 (Roehl, IGA, no. 20. 103) bean the inscription ovoroBiow*... of which the t 06 i lumesU h^ing 

up: the fragmentpreserves two suspension holes, ff the holesand string groovesofthe relief plaque CbnaiAXll,pi. 16. ai 2 . 

Corathian, Furtwangler, Hi. 47, cites F. 885 (AD I, pi. 8. 14) but there a room for holes above and below on 
this fragment. However, a Louvre plaque has one only at the side, GazAnh 1880, 106, fig. 3, Perrot-Chipicz IX 573, fig. 
283, and cf. an Ea« Grei^ example from Smyrna, below p. 190. 

£./. Akr 2535, 2574, 2575, Noack, Euusis 12, fig. 4. Corinthian,perhaps F. 539 etc. (Jdl XII 23, fig. 14) F. 351, 
359 452 n, ml. 24. 11, ag. 6, 40. 3) preserve only the upper part or the plaque and have no holes. 

i«F. 889,ADIIrt.39. 17. ^ 

F. 80a, AD I, pi. 8. 4 and 11, pi. 23.17, Louvre, Rayet-Collignon, HisUvt dt U Citemiqiu Gru^ xui, fig. 4, > 4 v> nS- 85. 
no F, 882, AD II, pi. 29. 1, 4, F. 87s, AD I, pi. 7. 16. 
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seen, that is to say in the kiln for firing. This is, I think, a prime purpose for the holes in such 
double plaques, whose edges are often also glazed or painted rcd.'^^ 

The position of these plaques as dedications within a sanctuary or temple raises problems 
of the internal arrangement and furniture of sacred precincts *** which we cannot pursue in any 
great detail here. In rural sanctuaries such as Pente Skouphia they could hang from trees, as 
did the wooden tablets, or, if not pierced with holes, be laid around the altar or cult statue. 
Even such rural sanctuaries must have had some oikos of wood or mudbrick for the statue, cult 
impedimenta, or offerings,, as is suggested by the column associated with herms and altars, 
in which case wooden shelves and tables could be used for smaller dedications as well as the 
ground. Investigators of the dump of Corinthian votive plaques at Pente Skouphia reported 
no trace of architectural remains in the vicinity, and a rural shrine needs no more than a 
Umenos fence enclosing trees, which would then be the property of the god, an altar, and 
probably a single-room oikos for the statue and offerings. Within temples painted plaques 
would be placed with other small votives, such as terracotta figurines, or wreaths, fibulae, 
plates, shields, etc., which could be hung up.^^^ In the Asklepieion at Corinth Roebuck 
remarks on the iron grip still preserved in a votive clay arm to allow its suspension, but he 
considers that thongs were more often used, and no votive plaque that I have examined 
preserves evidence of any metal attachment. At the same sanctuary the shapes of the votives 
suggest shelves, suspension on a wall, and free suspension, and on a Boeotian red hgure vase in 
Athens votive limbs and wreaths are seen hanging, apparently on a wall. For arrangements 
within temple buildings the accounts of the ‘Isporrotol and temple inventories of a later date 
give some indications. The disposition of objects on tables, shelves, and the floor, and hanging 
or fixed to the wall and over doors is described in such inscriptions, particularly from Delos, 
Athens, and Aegina.'^* The ttIvokss mentioned in these inscriptions arc plates, or paintings 
on wood, but the arrangement of the earlier painted clay plaques must have been similar. 

The history of painted plaques is, as we would expect, roughly co-extensive with that of 
figured vase painting. To sketch the outlines only, the earliest are of the late geometric period 
of the second half of the eighth century. From the seventh century come examples painted in 
the Protoattic manner and the polychinmc style, probably suggested by their humble wooden 
equivalents, while by the second half of the century begins the Corinthian series which con¬ 
tinues to the end of the next century if not later. The sixth century provides many Attic 
plaques and the fifth a few, but by the fourth century almost the only type found is of the 
natskos form, and these examples, with one unusual exception, a ‘ funeral banquet * plaque,*” 
end the series. 

They do not form a distinct type of votive offering, nor arc they the perquisite of any one 
deity. Their manufacture was occasioned by the presence of a flourishing vase-painting 
industry, where painted clay was valued and where, on the other hand, less elaborately 
decorated plaques could be cheaply produced. Thus most are found in Attica or Corinthia: 

I have noticed no trace of ‘ leg* ’ on which the double plaque* might have been supported flat in the kiln and 
which would have left a mark on the sunace. Generally double piquet retain their shape better than the one-sid^ plaques 
which often warped in firing. Consideration* of firing would explain the hole* in such objects as the duc>q>ool, Richter and 
Hall, RiJ Fiiurt Athman Vasts 104 f., 76, as easfly as considerations of votive suspension. 

Route, Grttk Vaiivt Qffirings (tpoo), 34a ff., reviews the evidence available when he wrote. 

*** Furtwingler, Btst^Mtmg 47 f. Cf- Landotz, Dit mtikm Vastn oem dtr AknpoUs 11 viii. 

**• JG IV 1508, Fcytmam, AaiCUss XVII 194, Corinth Xv a, aifi ff. 

*** Corinth XIV 116, pi. 36, ik>. 60. A funerary plaque in Vienna preserve* parts of iron nails in three of its comer 
holes, AA 1893, f. AM LXV ro f., pi. a6. a. 

*** Above n. 115. Homolle in BCH VI 105 ff. summarise* the evidence of the Delian inscripdons, aiKl those since 
published add little to hit account. Rouse, op. eit. 34a ft., 394 ff., gives the most important reference*. Nails for dedications 
m the Plinihinos Oihos on Delos, in /G XI 165. 18. 

“• RM XLII BeU. 14 (Schefold, UKV 119). Cf. Richter, BSA XI 334 ff. 
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exceptions arc a few East Greek pieces and possible * Melian ’ and Argivc.**^ Many are 
inscribed, but the dedicator*s name appears, unexpectedly, far less often than that of the god. 
Painter and potter sign occasionally out of pride or for advertisement,^** and KaA6s inscriptions 
arc found.*** 

Apart from a few notable exceptions, they did not travel far from their place of manu¬ 
facture. The fragment from Aegina published here (plate i6, i and fio. i) was bespoken, 
with its inscription, in Attica and taken to Aegina for dedication. Of the black figure plaques 
from the Acropolis in Athens and Elcusis some seem provincial but arc still probably Attic, 
and at Elcusis some may have been made locally. One certainly Corinthian fragment from 
the Athenian Acropolis *** was clearly bespoken for dedication there with its appropriate scene 
of the Birth of Athena, not found elsewhere in Corinthian vase painting: even its inscription 
seems atticised. An Attic plaque in Berlin is supposed to be from the Peloponnese,*** but the 
similarity of its subject to that of an Acropolis plaque and the probable presence of Athena 
suggests that it may be an early Acropolis stray. A * Melian ’ frj^ment, if it is from a plaque, 
was dedicated on Delos,**® understandably in view of the rich series of vases of this fabric from 
graves on the island.**’ 

A note of warning is not amiss here. It is not always easy to identify a fragment of a 
painted plaque and to distinguish it from any other painted clay artefact. A straight edge, 
flat surface, unpainted back with no trace of wheel marks *** and even suspension holes are not 
always enough, and, as their appearance may be significant in indicating the presence of a 
sanctuary, extra caution is justified.*** Protogcometric, geometric, and archaic painted clay 
boxes are found as offerings in sanctuaries and in tombs. They arc found on the Acropolis,**® 
and Graef observes that their insides arc not as well finished as the backs of plaques.*** Their 
lids do not always have flanges beneath, and may be pierced with holes for fastening.*** 
House or temple models present a further possibility, and their dooirs may appear as flat plaques 
with holes for fixing a thong hinge,*** while the belies of cart models may also be flat pierced 
plaques.**® Parts of simple furniture, mirror- or tile-models may also deceive.**® ‘ Offering 
plates ’ of the Argive tyj>c arc usually glazed on the inside unlike plaques.**® Small fragments 
*** Bdowp. 199. 

*** Corinthian, Beriin F. 846, Hoppin, Black Fiwt Vases 14 painter Timonidas: Louvre, ikiJ. 10 f., painter and dedi¬ 
cator Milonidaa; l^linP.495,534ana Louvre, Collignon, AfonGract 1883-1807,a8, ^. 5 (IG IV333-324: I takeaifrAirew 
to suggest a potter’s dedicatiMi), and Berlin F. 433, 908, 937, Jd/XII 14 f. Attic, Akr 24^, pi. loi, potter’s name on 
undecorated hack; Akr a557,pl. io6and2586, pi. iio,painterSkytkes: and Akr3536,pl. loddedicatedbybim; Akras83, 
painter Paseas; r.f. Akr 3519, Ttijapxo$:M*rYp 4 *fw. or Msfiroicecv; enough of the initial t is preserved to make it probable: 
the last partly presaved letter cannot be elmacfv as restored by Langloa, for enou^ is left to prove it an f- Thu must be 
the piece mention^ by I^o^e, RA IV 385, no. 55, Pfuhl Am^ I 39a, establishi^ a new punter’s or potter’s name: a 
Timarchos dedicated a statue by Onatas on the Acropolis, Raubitsch^, ep. di. 373 f. and another (?) is oUled kolas by the 
Syriskos Painter, AftV 1^, iw. 39, in the early fifdi century. Some metrical dedications by potters in Friedlknder and 
Hoffleit, ^iframmata 40 f., 107 f. 

Akr 3500, pi. 104,3517 (see n. 86); r.f., 1045, pi. 81, 1046; rf, example in Chicago, AJA XLVII 401 Bg. 33. 

Akr 2578, pi. l(», Payne AC 143. 

MuseumotPrehutory.SchliemannCollection 11187; Beasley,.< 0 ^XXXIX477f.,%.3,XLV595; ^AkrasGo. 
*** Below p. iM. *** References in BSA XLVII 24. On the backs ofone-sid^ plaques see above p. lot. 

*** WoUeis 7 d/XIV 137, where the presence of plaque fragments is adduced as evidence for a Greek hero cult over tne 
dromos of the Mycenean tomb at Menidi. 

Akr 371, 27B-385 {378 and 281 belong together). Gf. JCerasneikos I, pi. 5^, IV, pll. 3, 36, BCAf LXXHI 526, Bg. 8. 
There are black and red Bgure miniature altars and boxes, e.g. CVA Braunswweig, pi. 174. 3, 4. 

Text to Akr a8i. Boeotian, Berlin 306, Jdl III 357. 

Argive from the Heneum, Perachora, cf. Studies prettstlsd ta D. M. miuiron I 359 ff.j Ithaca, BSA XLIII loi f. 
Pouibly Argive is BCH LXXVI aoa, Bg. i {JHS LXXII 93): if so perhaps the only Ai^ve fragment from the Acrmxtlis; 
Akr 365, pi. 11, need not be anything other than Attic. For the door cf. the Knossot tomb model JHS LXIV 87, ng. 4. 
1 “ XV 2. pi. 43, XXXiT 6, pi. 44, XXXII 2. 7. 

»» ihn. pi. 44, xxxtii 32 , pi. 46, SoocW 1,2,3ocxin 3,4. 

Probably intended for a cult use requiring something wet or greasy to be carried in them. Their handles enabled 
them to be stuptMcd afterwards as dedications. Examples from Aemnf, Kraiker, Aigiaa nos. 66-68, pi. 5; his no. 58, pi. 
4 is published as an Attic offering plate without inner glaze, but roay^ a box as are the other Attic pieces he cites on Und. 
39; but (/I Akr 371, pi. II, lid (?) which it glazed within. 
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of large, thick-walled geometric vases often bear no clear wheel marks, or they arc so rough as 
to be easily mistaken for non-mechanical smoothing and arc practically flat. Parts of the 
fenestrated feet of amphorae or stands would preserve finished straight edges which can 
mislead, and plaques that have warped in firing would present a similarly curved surface; 
some in fact were deliberately made curved like miniature cover tiles,'** Polychrome decora¬ 
tion on a white ground is found on the flat drapery of seated and standing female clay figurines 
fromBoeotia, Athens, and Corinth.'** In the black figure period tripod-pyxis legs are usually 
unpainted behind and their edges, as in many plaques, arc often painted red. The unusual 
Kerameikos Klagefraum stand is noteworthy,"® as are votive discs whose surface may not have 
been finished on a wheel so as to leave turning marks. As can thus be seen, mistakes are 
possible, and must to some extent be considered excusable. 


PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES OF THE EIGHTH AND SEVENTH 

CENTURIES 

The plaques listed below represent all geometric and seventh-century plaques, complete 
or fragmentary, known to me.'*' Of the type with plastic additions I include only those 



Fio. 2 .—Acropolis No. i (Full Size). 

which deserve mention, together with those simply painted,'** and omit some early black 
figure although of the seventh century. One or two arc doubtfully plaques, and I express 
my misgivings and reasons in the catalogue. I exclude all Corinthian and all Attic black 
and red figure plaques to which I hope to return at another time. At the end is a discussion 
of some metope-like plaques, mostly of a later date, and their possible significance. The list 
is purely descriptive with comment on date and style, and is followed by a discussion of the 
objects as votives, and their decoration. 

Athens, ACROPOUS. These '** include fragments excavated on the North Slope and arc 

E.f. eVA BeHin I, 71, 73 . ® 4 - **• Above p. loi. 

*** ^ Hi roni, Cataupu n Ttmtottas u tht British Mtuaim, pi. too tt. 

The 'Vitupineku' wim the forepart of a Hon, mentioned m AA 1933,279, have smM been restored to form a stand 
for the mourning women, ibid. 281, fig. 16; Inst Phot 2657, 3607. The backs arc unpainted. 

I have not penonilly examine (he following— Acaopous no. 4, sutouM nos. i, 2,3, aot. from ua.Kmi, natos, tARSA. 

Thne are others wi^ added plastic heads in the Kerameikos. 

<** On the provenance of nos. 2,8, see JHS LXXII 93. 
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from sanctuaries or temples of which no trace in this period is now preserved within 
the Acropolis wall. 


t.N.Slope. WellA. A-P 1682. A: wo. 2; B: IX 164, no. 25, fig. ia. ThicknoM 09 cm. Fragment of a 

double plaque. I figure here what must be the main tide. It ihowi not ‘ la^ hooked mu^wi^roiM^pointi but 
the bows ^a ship with zigzag filling above and a fish below. The style u easily paralleled, ef. BSA^ XLIV q 8, fig. 2, pi. 38. 

On the horizontal protrusion, »»td. 126. On the back, lozenge chains between vertical parallel lines. Late 


2 said 39. 2. 

Geometric. 

« a»h»nt. NaiinnsI Museum. 


PLATS t6, 2. Greatest length 5-3 cm., thickness 0-9 cm. A: part of the bows of a 



fifnt a close contempora^ of the Sunium ship pl^ue (belov^. The animal on 
e/1 birds by ihm on BSA XLIV, pi. 38. 2 and 40. 1. Near foo. 

«. WellA. A-P 2497. IX 163, no. 19, fig. Thickness 0-8 cm., un^ 


uneven surface. Fragment of a 
amed zigzag, warrior. B: maeander pattern below 


make the fragment^ 
feline-like clawj 

3. N. Slope. WellA. A-P 2407 . , _ 

doume plaque. Diagonal lines on the edge. A: upper border 1 

a similar b^er. Late Geometric. . ^ • u t. 

4 Akr 286, pi. 10. Fragment with transverse lines on preserved edge and one suspension bole. Woman with wreath 
to tlw right, b^ind her * *r Gtiosland . . . und dtr Rest . . . niekt Derstindluh ’ seem to be the forehead of a horse and a 
five-pnm^ object which may, surprisingly, be a winnowing fork.»« The cutting of the suspension hole seems to have 
grooved die surface ofthc plaque around It. Pfiihl (AfitC I 39.4*) this as the earliest plaque. Late GcMnetric. 



5. Akr 287. Fragment Thickness i-o cm. Side border of transverse lines. Man with loi^ hiur to the right. A 

groove parallel to the c^e, and the ba^ which is noticeably thicker at the edge, suggest that this could be from the lid 
of a boot. Late Geometric. .... 

6. Athens, National Museum. Two unpublished fragments broken all round, (a) width 1 i *0 cm., thickness t cm.: 
hind legs of four horses (drawinjg a chariot) above a diamond net band edged by three lines, (i) height 4-9 cm., thickness 
1 -25 cm.: two warriors with shields and two lances to the right below three lines. Late Geometric. 

7. N. Slope. Well A (depth t2-20-is-8o m.). A-P IM9. Length 5-2 cm., thickness l•2-t•6 cm. Rim of a plaque. 
Below a lozenge band tips of spears and hatched diamond filling ornament. The back is glazed, but for two reserved lines 
near the edge, which bans a crude zigzag chain. 

8. Athens, National Museum. Fragments decorated in the mid-acventh-century polychrome style on white ground. 
The patterns are not clear on any, though one seems to preserve the foot and the dress of a figure to the leA and a maeander 
border below; another is the comer with a suspension bole and a red upper border poasibly in maeander form. One 
fragment has a raised ridge at one edge painted red and another a curved edge. A fragment with traces of paint on a 
grooved edge besus \he graffito ^op .. retrograde, no. 3, probabl)^ not postdating by much the manufacture of the plaque. 
An unusual fragment which may not be of a plaque is flat on one side with its edge painted red, and on the other side brars 
two ridgea running parallel to the edge and traces of blue on the heavy white ground. 

9. N. Slope. Well A. A-P 1664 and 2524. Hup IX ft, no«. 26 and 27, fig. 14. Fragments decorated in a 
polychrome and white ground style with raised outlines suggating tMt the plaque was prepared from a flat mould. Part 

References in Ure, JHS LXIX 19, 22 f. and cf. Corisith XV 2, 226, RM XIV 78 if. They appear both hsmdleless 
aiKl with short or long handles. Professor Smith identifies the four-pronged shield device on CVA San Francisco I, pi. 465, 
as ‘ a fishing fork, not Poseidon’s attribute Poseidon's trident can boast more prongs (Cook, II 7B6 f., Connthian 
plaques F. 347, 383, 4^, 460, AD II pi. 24.8,6; I pi. 7.2,24) and, triple pronged, is associated with fishing (F. 882, AD 11 
pi. 29. X, 4—if PoseiMn's; and hunung (F. 89^, AD II pi. V 27: a ffivourite weapon for Calydonian boar hunting, 
Koppin, Buek Figv* Vasu 61, Vatican 306, Albizatti pi. 29, BaUttm 4 /*ifu Mustum »f Pint Arts, Bojton XLVI 42 if.) 
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of a naked man on a hone and the comer of a kiihara are figured. The object hanging down from the rider's hands may be 
the rein ends, or more probably the end of a stick or branch be is cariTing. llie sballow-l>elUed hone resembles more chose 
on the Piraeus amphora (Kobler, AlMtiseht MaUrri, pi. than the Nessos Paintei^s work {CVA Berlin I, pi. 92. a), and 10 
may be contemporary with the b^innings of true black figure in Attica, 630-620 a.o. The drawing of the human figure is 
too developed to be eariier id. the riders ofKabler, <u. pll. 70, 88). 

10. N. Slope. Well E (depth 9-30-10*^ m.). A-P 2372, no. 4. Rim of a plaque? Its surface is uneven and the 
back very rough; thick at the o^e (a*ocm.) it becmnea thinner (1-600.) and at the lower break thickens to a>i cm. BufT- 
yellowish clay, but probably Atdc. It was not made on a wheel, but I am not sure that it U a plaque. On the edge, psuiels 
with rays, zigzags and birw: on the face, the shoulder of an anim^, its tail and much simple filling ornament. For the 
cable pattern as hlling cf. CVA Berlin I, pi. 82. a. - Third quarter of the seventh century at the earliest. 




Fic. 4 .—Acropolis No. 10 (Full Size). 


Athens, agora. Nos. 2 and 3 arc from a votive deposit on the north west slope of the 
Areopagus and no. i a stray from the same deposit.'** They are most plausibly to be associ¬ 
ated with the Eleusinion to the east, though the * awful goddess * of no. 2 su^csts the ^nctuary 
of the Eumenidcs by the Areopagus,'** while the nearby Metroon remains a possibility.'*’ 
Nos. 4 and 5 arc from seventh-century wells, the latter from below the Odeion; they could, 
judging from their proximity, belong to the Metroon, though the overall similarity of ^1 these 
fragments suggests a common source, and their likeness to the Elcusis plaques particularly 
suggests the Eleusinion. All but no. 2 are white ground ticket plaques of the second quarter 
and middle of the seventh century. 


I. T673. //w^Suppl. II I2i,fig.87, 122, B49. 6 - 4 cm.X 56 cm. White ground ticket plaque with centml suspen¬ 
sion hole At the top. A tripod. _ ft, ^ ^ a . 

.. T 175. Hup II 6o4Vno. .77. fip- 7=. 73. XXIII 95 f- BSA XXXV .95, 9.7. 
chrome plaque with red decoration on white ground. i2*5-i3-3 cm. x 24-8 cm. HoIm m upper corners. A imcing 
shipper or goddess **• with raised hands and snakes o n either side.*** Her head is in relief. __ ___ 

mi,ThtAneiinlCUf<(fAthinswf. TWf. 93 and references. 

*** Htsp II 636 IT., in 447 n. 5, 50 an 105. Snakc Goddew, Fugr or ^ Athena, ^ HI ifto. 

»*• SnAe borders to plaques: elbows no. 5 (Wow); Cormthian, B«iin F. I pi. 7-^ Cf. F. ^I 

19. The snake motif emphawses die cbthonic diaracter of Eleustnun cult Compare also the large clay plaque in bleims 
wath a snake in hi^ relia, PAE 1898, 90 f. 
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3. T 184, 412,413. Hup II 605!., no*. 27ft-28o, fig. 74. Three fraynentt ; all w cfc probably of white ground style 

and two may hive h^ed snakes. Two have single corner suspension holes preserved. ... 

4. T 1499. 7*6 cm. X 6-2 cm. Fragment of a ticket plaque with two upper comer holes. Vertical straight black 
lines and wavy red arranged alternately. 

5. T 2319. Mentioned Hup XVI 210. 6*o cm. X 6-9 cm. Fragment of a ticket plaque preserving two mcompletely 
pierced comer boles. A blob between two horisootsd lines. 

Attica, ELEUSis. From the Demcter sanctuary. On the circumstances of finding, sec 
PAE 1883, 61,1884, 76, AE 1885, 177 ff., Noack, EUusis 12 f., AJA XXXVII 279. The follow¬ 
ing is not a detailed catalogue but covers the main classes of plaques from the site. Early 
black figure examples of the late seventh century arc omitted. 

t. White ground ticket plaques figuring a tripod. Noack, EUusis 12, fig. 4, Kourouniotes, EUusis 118, fig. 64. Some 
have no suspension boles, the others are pierced with either one bole at the to^, one in each top comer, or two dose together 
at the top. Their width ranges fVom about s-o cm. to over to*o cm. and height firom about 7-0 cm. to over is-o cm. On 

f 'eometnc and later representations of tripods see Benton, BSA XXXV toa If. Of the Eleusis types some seem rather to be 
ow tripod stands, some have wheel handles {c/. Beaton, op. cit. 105. to6, fig. 13b, pi. p6. 2), another has, apparently, a 
suppordngcolumn beneath the bowl. Therepresentationoi the tripod legs on Noack, loe, eii., top left, suggests flat hammered 
bronze. The wavy lines on either side of the tripes may be a debased snake mou Agora no. 2), smd the V-shaped 
de>'ice above the b^I suggests some imknown structursd unit rather than the tripod in use. 

2. White ground ticket plaques figuriiw a bird. Noack,£2nuui3, fig. $. The fowl is oftbe overfed subgeometric breed 
far removed from the sleek geometric (?dr^XlV 191 f.). 

3. White ground ticket plaques with coarse abstract decoration of vertical bars, verded straight and wavy lines {tf. 
Agora, nos. 4, 5) or criss-cross net-work. Two have single upper suspension boles, and one is not pierced. 

4. Fragments of larger white ground plaques with polychrome decoration. Two preserve a broad band of net-work as 
their border, and on one the decoration seems to have run in separate friezes, one with maeander, the other involving a 
sesJe pattern, but this is not at all clear. 

3. The edge of a whiu ground plaque on which is part of an applied plastic snake (rf. no. 1 and Agora, no. 2): in 
one of its bends a rosette. 

Attica, suNiiw. With debris from a small Athena temple destroyed by the Persians and 
levelled for the later temple of the same goddess.^*' 

I. Athens NM 3588. Stais, 1917, 209, fig. 19, Cook. B 5.4 XXXV 179, pi-40b, Kirk,B 5 dXLIV 119f., Kraiker, 
DLZ I 95 ^» 555 > Kumpf, Afii^ 39, pi. 4.4, Zervet^L'Ari en Gr^, fig. 46. The right-hand half of a plaque with a suspension 
hole in the upper comer, figuring a warship, ihe steersman and five marines bearing ^>ears are preserved. Attributed to 
the Analatos Painter (Cook, BSA XXXV 173). About 700. 

2. Athens, National Museum. AE 1917,200, fig. 17, bottom left (here figured on its side, as Burr rctMa)uHtsp II606, 
n. 2). Within a chetmerboard border the feet and di^ of a woman to the right. Appareatljr not white ground, ^mpare 
for ^le and filling BsA XXXV, i^. 51 a, b. The chequerboard b not common on Attic in mb period.*'* Second quarter of 
the seventh century. 

3. Athens, National Musexun. AE 1917, 209, fig. 19, top right. Archaic deket plaque figuring a sphinx. Holes in 
upper comers. I have not seen thb piece, can say nothing of its date or style. 

Other fragments were unrecognisable. 

Attica, MENiDi. A hero cult associated with the Mycenaean beehive tomb and later burials. 
Found in the dromes, Woltcrs, Jdl XIV 121, 127. Fragments of white ground plaques, some 
with pierced comers. Probably, then, the mid-scventh-ccntury type on a powdery white 
ground; compare their reported state of preservation with that of other pottery the sitc.^** 
Most seem too lai^e and thick to be ticket plaques. 

AEOiNA. City site near the temple of Apollo. 

Above pp. 184-6, PLATS 16, I, no. 1. Atdc fragment. Warrion to the left (on ship?) and inscripdon ]eovo9svieT[. 
About 720-710. 


*** Cf. Corinth XV 2, 157 and pi. 34, XXII14. The snake of our fragment was probably only the border to a figured 
scene. Perhi^is it b thb fra^ent which b mentioned in PAE 1898, oi in connection with the large relief plaque with a 
snake which I have not seen and whose antiquity I cannot dctersnuie from it* description. 

*** Picard {RA XVI 5-28), discussing a nyMthedcal htnon ofMenclaus’ steersman Phrontb at Sunium. associates our 
no. I with it. But the plaque was found with debris of the Athena temple far from the suspected htroon and tne beard of its 
steersman (it was a Mb for a more senior hand, cf. BSA XXXV, pi. 55 c) can have little to do with a bearded Phrontb on a 
^aint io jip in the Cnidian Leschc at Delphi over two hundred years later. See also Young, StutEa prestnttd to D. M. Robinson 

Cf. eVA Berlin I, pi. 36. 83, BCH LXIII, pi. 49. The modf as a plaque border recurs once over a century later 
on Akr ^60, pi. 107. 

*'* Their dbcoveiy (Lolling, Das Ki^pAuab bti Mmidi 5 f.) with a late sixth-century black figure foot {Jdl XIV 109, 
figSk 11-13) does not anoril a dating contact for them. 
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DELOS. One fragment found east of the temple of Apollo.^®* 

61401. TViftxXVII 57,69,pl. 68B Rh68. fiC//XXXV4i^f.,420. I cannot explain ihe circular depreasitm on the 
back of this li^flnent: it u certainly not from a plate. The fabric can be * Melian 1 have not handled the piece, but 
the published descriptions from ‘ argiie rose, assez tendre ' to ' aigile rouge, assez dure ’ and the suspected slip do not n 
beyond the range of Melian ’ types. Twomalefiguresmove to the right, the foremost holds staff (spear?) andbow(?) 
in one and s^rt strands of some material in the other; *** his companion may have carried a staff, but the com* 
posiuon is confused and the former figure may have been an afterthou^t of tne painter, who could not cope adequately with 
overlapping compositions (otherwise avoided in ‘ Melian ’}. They approach another figure of whom are prescr<^ only the 
ban^, one holdi^ strands similar to those held by the man before him: he may be seated. Dugas finally found in tl^ 
painting more resemblance to E. Greek work (such as the Euphorbos plate) than to ‘ Melian but the filliiu ornament u 
pure * Melian ’ and the figure drawing plausitu^ so. He also identifies the scene reasonably as an act of offering, so it is 
probably votive, not decorative as he describes it, or funerary, as he also suggests. 620-$oo. 

East Greece. Smyrna. Temple site. Prof. Akurgal has kindly allowed me to mention 
pieces found in the joint excavations of the British School at Athens and Ankara University at 
Bayrakli in 1950. 

A complete plaque figuring a griffon and added incised scenes 00 firont and back. A j>air of holes close together to 
one tide only. Late seventh century. 

Other fragments, slipped but without preser^xd decoration, were found. 


Perhaps votive plaques arc: 

ASicos. Argie* Htrtuwn II 117, no. la, pi. 58.^*’ Fragments decorated in a typical Arrive late geometric style with 
women (worshippers) holding branches, aM concentric circle decoration. Published as a plaque, but more probably a 
box or model in view of the traces of the attachment of other members on the back. Around 700. 

East Greece, laxisa. Larisa am Htmu III 90, pi. 38,14. Floral pattern and plasuc addition (?). 


In thi s period no one site has produced a scries of plaques to match the Corinthian plaques 
from the last half of the seventh century on, or the Attic sixth century plaques. 

From the technical standpoint we may note that but for one or two ticket plaques 
all were pierced simply for suspension in the upper comers or centre top. Designs arc generally 
simple, and separate patterns in friezes or panels arc as rare as double plaques with decora¬ 
tion on both sidcs.^“ One fragment only is from a plf^uc which deviated from the rect¬ 
angular norm in having a curved edge,'*^ one had a raised upper edge and one only is 
inscribed.Where they have decorated borders these are simple net or zigzag patterns 
or, uniquely, chequerboard.^*® A snake motif as border is found on plaques from sanctuaries 
in Athens and Elcusis.^” None offers a style of painting or composition which cannot be 
easily paralleled on contemporary vase painting, but choice of decoration may often be more 
deliberate, and the technique of acropolis no. 9 is noteworthy. One was painted by a leading 
vase painter whose w'brk is otherwise well known.^*^ The ticket plaques of Elcusisand Athens 
must have resembled closely the cheap wooden type decorated in a similar manner, and occur 
only from sanctuaries of Dcmetcr. If some of the menidi fragments were of this type they 
again are from a sanctuary or hero shrine with chthonic connections. Depicting a tripod 
they seem to be a substitute for the richer offering in bronze. I do not think that animals for 


»•* lu exact posirioa u not recorded. For irikoi and temple* in the area where dcdicaiioos would be expected in this 
period see Vallois, L'ArMUcltin HtlUniftu ds Dilas 14 ff. 

199)? Cjompareal*otheregaliaofChry*e«.prie*tofApollo: <nh«wr'lxM*Kxipri*hoipeXow 

(Homer, nisi I 13 f.), and Ae simple fillet In the hand of a vot«y Wore Athena, • 

Ihid.xsc. ^.whichhaiaro^saw-likccdge,.iunusualwditt^pemm^!^*i^xfi«nt^^^^^^^^ 


but it caTi cSri^^"vrith HeraeiSn and Tiryns, called votive wreath. 

by Blegen, AJA XLIII 423, and Corinth a. 813 ff., pi. 47 - ‘»®*- *' 3 - „. 

XLSUui no. 4 , fi^ACROPOLis iio. 2 . ***, Acacfou* nos, 1 , a, 3. asowa. 

AcaopoLU no. 8. This may not be a plaque, but I cannot explain 10 shape in My other way. 

ACROPOus no. 8. “* AioiNA, and the grafiSto in acropolu no. 8. 

ACROPOUS nos. 3, 7, ?8j slsusb no. 4. *•* suniusi, no. 2. 

*•* AGORA no*, a, 3; Bixotis no. 5. sunium no. i, Analato* Painter, 

i** XLRoaa nos. i, a, 3; aoora nos. i, 3, 4, 5. 
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offering were figured in the same way: thus the birds on eleusis no. 2 can be decorative only.^** 
The abstract decoration of the ticket plaques eleusis no. 3, aoora nos. 4 and 5, is the work of 
someone who could do no better, and has no mystic significance. The white ground technique 
is applied to lai^cr and more elaborate plaques of the same period, especially the polychrome 
snake goddess agora no. 2; and note acropolis no. 8 and menidi. Of the decorated geometric 
plaques acropous nos. 1, 2 and sunium no. i (the warship plaque) must be sailors’ offerings, 
and were more of the aeoina inscription preserved it might prove to be another such. The 
horseman of acropous no. 9 is reminiscent of an unpublished black figure plaque fragment 
from Eleusis figuring a suppliant youth on horseback carrying branches (a simple p<icKxo?)» 
and may himself be a wonhipper. 

The Corinthian and later Attic series permit a broad classification of scenes around two 
main foci, deity and worshipper. The lack of material and of any strong local tradition in the 
dedication of painted plaques in this earlier period makes this difficult, but some deliberate 
choice in decoration was exercised. 


A number of other plaque fnigments may be mentioned herc,'’^ though most are later 
than the period under discussion above. Like many funerary plaques, they are much thicker 
than the other votive plaques, and average 2 0-40 cm.; their clay is generally less fine, 
resembling that employed for coarse pottery like pithoi or tiles, but their surfaces arc 
smoothed and usually finished with an added layer of refined potters’ clay, while backs and 
often edges, too, sue left rough. I exclude all whose decoration is clearly funerary. They 
have been variously described as metopes and funerary or votive plaques. 

1. Athens, Acropolis. N. Slcpe, Well M. A-P 1085. Broneer, Hup VII 334 if., fig. 58 uid pi. i; KQbler, op. tU., 

pi. 81; PfeifT, ApollM 28 fT., fig. 7; Kraiker, DLZ 1952, 555 * Thicknen 3-0-4■2 cm.; put of the upper edge teenu pre* 
served. Heed ofe bearded man to the right, and his raised hand receiving a lyre fit>m another figure woose hands only are 
preserv’ed. Early black figxire style of abwt 610 by the Nessos Painter (Seazley, Hup XIII 30, no. 8). Double line in¬ 
cision u employra for some contours. More probably Chiron teaching Achilles *** than Apollo receiving the lyre from 
Hermes.*** Reminiscent of the scene 00 a Naxian fragment on Delos *** {AM LVII, ^ 5). 

2. The same provenance as no. 1. A-P 1113. Broneer, op. at. 338, fig. 59. Thickness2-8cm. Fragment. ‘A 
curving portion of some figure » preserved, possibly from the wing of a sphinx, . . . the background was paintM white.' 

3. New Yoric. Metr^litan Museum 3^.11.15. Richter, djd 304, fig. 3, BuUMtt^us 1938, > >8 > 94 S, 83 f. 
TUdeness 2-7-a-8 cm. The plaque had a plain border. It is painted ‘ on a yellowish my slip V’* ***<1 the back is 
trimmed along its edges. The forepart of a lioa is preserved: assuming the lion to be seated, tne complete plaque may have 
measured about 40-0 cm. (high) x 43-0 cm. The small eye and ear, type of mane and forelock stylised in a manner not 
easy to parallel 00 vase painting, suggest work contemporary with the earlier st^e of the Gorgon Painter, about 600. ' From 
At&ca.' 

4. Athens NM 17488. Provenance unknown. Height 17-3 cm, width 13-4 cm., thickness 1-9 cm. pute tfi, 6. 
Original height probably about 35-0 cm. The cd^ are unpainted uid only roughly finished. Pale Attic clay. Part of 
two draped ngures to the left: below, an animal fneze, of which is preserved two lacing boars. Red on boars' rump, ribs, 
belly, shoulder, and tusks, and on triangles of dress hem, wavy buid above, and upper fold of dress. The drapery and 
pre^rdons of the animals suggest a date in the first quarter of the sixth century, and probably not early in it. 

5. Agora P 14888. Greatest length 10-5 cm., thickness 3-5-3*8 cm. plate 16, 5. Part ofdiapery with red over the 
glaze and double line incision as on no. i. 


*** Bi^ are seldom offered, though they ^ain are found replacing richer animal offerings, ef. Paus. X 3a, 18. 

*** Kirk regards such ship scenes as heroic decoration only, BSA XLIV 152. Geometric sUps appear on Acropolis 
vases Akr 259, 276, 277, 299, 300, tf., later, 412, pi. 14. 

*** The original pubheations of nos. 1-3 arid 8 give detailed descriptions. I record here only significant measurements 
suggestinK scale. 

** * Some show in the break what looks like the impression of chopped straw mixed in the clay. 

*** Chiron is not an unfamiliar figure in archaic art (Johansen, ^Achill bei Chiron' in hpdyna 181-205, cf. Picard, 
REA LlII 1-25). 

*** Cf. Horn. Hytw IV 475 IF.; but there Hermes is still a baby in stature, idid. 254, as on the Caereun vase JHS 
XLVIII, pi. y. 

Its jjg (Th*"8srence to/fBL should be struck out.) That the figures are not ofsirens was proved 

^ Kunze (-W LVII 133 f., apparently not accepted by Pollard, CR LXVI 83, n. 1). The position of the hands of the 
figure on the right might suggest hoU^, but could indicate a music lesson on the lyre with finger exercises. 

*** For the use of slip on nos. 3 and 3 here, the earlier Atdc vases from Vari, BCH UuII 287. 
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6. Agora P 1135 fru. Height ii-o eta., thickness 3 *^- 3-8 cm. puitb 16, 3. A plain edge and border. Within a 
glaxe line the extremity of three letters (?im) of an inscription in red paint. 

7. Agora P 0 ^ 55 ' Width 14-5^ cm., thickness 30 cm. flats 16, 4. Most of the surface is covered with a metallic 
glaze wh^ edge is delmed by an incts^ line, doubled at one point (as on nos. 1 and 5), and three parallel glazed lines 
beyond it There is a line in white over the glaze at the left edge. Too little is preserved to suggest the subject. 

8. Athens. Akr 1037, pi. 80 fincomplcte illustration, as thepluue has a high* undecorated, upper ^rder, cf. AE 1887, 
115 ff., p). 6, Casnn, Catgut of Aenpolis Mvatttm II 306 ff., Smitti, Jitm Aspttis ^ tht Maun Pawtir 54 f.) uo cm. X 
65-5 cm., thickness 6-0 cm. The upper edge is dccorat^ with a cable pattern. A warrior runs to the left. Inscription, 
MteakUs kalos, the name having later been erased and GUu^us substituted, no doubt after Megakles’ ostracism in 
Related to Euthymides (Beazley, ARV 934; Rumpf, MuZ 65). A little before 500. 

Nos. I, 2, and 8 have a known provenance, the Acropolis, and may be considered first. 
The Megakles kalos plaque, no. 8, despite its plain upper border, was meant to be seen in its 
full height, as the decoration on the upper edge proves.'’* Benndorf thought it might have 
been set in a balustrade,'’* and Pfuhl that it might have stood between posts or columns.'*® 
The fact that the inscription was erased and the whole plaque not removed when the name on 
it gave offence suggests that it was at least in a semi-permanent position. The Nessos Painter 
plaque, no. i, may have been similarly placed, but it had no upper border, and its upper edge 
is rough. The decoration of these plaques is not distinctly votive, but the quality of the painting 
proves that their value was also decorative, and they were probably dedicated as semi-per- 
manent decoration in some Acropolis building. Kalos (and kale) inscriptions occur on other 
Acropolis dedications.'*' The lion plaque, no. 3, has been declared funerary by Miss 
Richter.'** The subject is as much at home on a votive as on a funerary monument.'** The 
plain border might suggest a setting as a metop>e, but even so, no funerary plaque is finished in 
this manner.'** The figures on nos. 4 and 5 might have formed part of a funerary procession, 
but the appearance of an animal frieze on no. 4 is unexpected. No. 6 from the Agora has a 
plain border, as nos. 3 and 8, and bore an inscription. I would regard all these as decorative 
by design, and at least those from the Acropolis as dedications also. None is proved funerary, 
and though some could have formed part of a metope frieze, they would not have been placed 
on the exterior of a building of any size.*** 

John Boardman 


Robinson and Fluck, Grotk Loot Nemtt 143 ff. 

If* Otherwise its exceptional thickneu might tunest a metope. 

AE 1887, 124. Afa^T4Q3. 

On plaques, above n. 123. *•* BuuMttrMus 1942,83 f. . . 

*** Funerary, the ' mourning women' stand in the KerameOcos, above n. 140; but also a votive plaque in Eleusis 
(Payne, NC 344, Cook, BSA XXXV 200,217, JHS LIX 151) and the Corinthian altar Htsp XVI, pi. 51. 

i** A plam upper border only is ibu^ on nmerary j^aque series (as the Exekias plaques, Technau, jExetiar, pU. 14-19) 
which may have been set below the projecting rim of a rectangular grave (K.QbIer, MitUilangen II (i 949 )> v* 3 )* 
This positioning may have suggested the projecting upper edge of other pntmis plaques; some of these have no coles, others 
are pierced for susp^ion rather than naii^. 

The thickness of the Kalydon and Thennoa metopes ranges from 5*5 to 7*0 ere. 






A ROOF AT DELPHI 

(plates 17-18) 

Because of its dating on the borderline of archaic and classical^ and its excellent state of 
preservation, the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi has for long been a monument of gfreat 
interest to scholars working in many Acids of ancient art and architecture. It is my belief that 
it offers valuable and surprising evidence in the perplexing problem of how the ancients roofed 
their buildings; and to set forth the grounds for that belief is the aim of this paper.' 

The roof over the proruu)S was substantially different from the roof over the cella. Among 
other things, the pronaos had a stone instead of a wooden ceiling, which was, moreover, at a 
higher level. We arc here concerned with the roof over the cella, for which alone there seems 
to be reliable evidence (mostly on‘the inside face of the west pediment). The French publica¬ 
tion, othenvise extremely full, says little more than that the rather slender ridge beam and 
purlins were supported by props from the five massive crossbeams spanning the building, and 
that these carried a ceiling of boards fixed to their imdcrside {FdD II 48). An examination 
of the stonework seems to suggest different conclusions. 

A first impression of the inside face of the west pediment (which forms the rear wall of the 
cella) is probably one of surprise at its extreme irregularity (plate i 7a) . This is because many 
of the blocks arc modern poros replacements. The complete plan of the ancient stonework 
can, however, be restored with tolerable certainty. 

On a raised fillet along the top of the inner face of the walls ran a band of painted decora¬ 
tion. Above this the stone was cut back to provide a continuous ledge along which ran a 
wooden member apparently forming the epikranitis moulding. Its shape is conjectural. Slightly 
above it came the five heavy crossbeams; the side comice blocks were recessed to take the end 
of each b?am, as shovm in plate i "jb. The shape of the comice blocks between the beams, it 
will be seen, is very irregular. A noteworthy peculiarity is shown in no. i, and can also be 
observed on the farthest block in plate 17^ : whenever the block projects far enough inwards 
towards the cella to cross the plane marked A (no. i), the lower part of it is cut back to the 
level of that plane, as shown. This is plainly done to accommodate the epikranitis moulding, 
which is thus shown to have been about 15 cm. high {cf. the French restoration, fig. 3). 

A difficulty now arises. A glance at fig. i shows that the wooden member thus restored is 
far too thick to pass under the crossbeams; where they met, one of the two must have been 
notched to let the other through. This suggests a member of two parts: a lower part (marked 
a) forming the epikranitis moulding and passing freely under the crossbeams, and an upper part 
(^) added in the spaces between them. Why was this upper part there ? If the ceiling was 
on top of the crossbeams, which was the usual arrangement, then it follows that the stonework 
between them would be visible from the cella below unless masked by something in front of it; 
and plainly it was not visible, for it is worked very roughly indeed. Therefore the stonework 

^ My Acknowledgements Are especiAlly due to Dr. W. H. Plocnmer And Mr. R. M. Cook, of CAmbridse. for much help 
And Advice in the prepATAtioa of this Article, aim! to Mr. G. P. Stevens And Mr. B. H. Hill, oftheAmericAn School At Athens. 
I must thnnk M. Oaux, Director of the French School, Ibr permission to reproduce no. a; and I am deeply Erateful to M. 
Gallet de Santerre for fadlitatinf my work At Delphi, and to M. Y. Fomine for acute criticism tempered with hearteninjf 
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was masked, and I have accordingly restored a scries of mask boards (c), slid down vertically 
into the spaces between the crossbeams. This explains the presence of part b of thc*mcmber: 
it provided a wooden backing to which the mask boards could be nailed. The entire system 
is shown in fio. 2, and also, from below, in fio. 8j it bears a notable resemblance to extant 
ceilings in stone. 

The epikranitis moulding ran all round the cella. Above it in the pediment came the 
horizontal comice course, marked A in fig. "jb, its height equal to that of the crossbeams 



Fio. 3.—Probable Arrangement of the Ceiling of the Cella. 

(Reproduced, with the permission of the French School at Athens, from FdD 11 47, fig. 15.) 

{c/. also FIG. 4). These were massive timbers and very closely spaced. They had to be, for 
they bore the whole weight of the roof. The next course in the pediment, marked B, is the 
crucial point of the whole restoration. 

As can be seen from fig. 7a, there arc three ancient blocks preserved in this course. 
Two of them have sockets for the ends of the purlins, marked pr^ and all three have been cut 
back to the plane of the course below for a distance of some two-thirds of their total height. 
The topmost third, left untouched, thus overhangs the rest of the block like a continuous ledge. 
As this ledge exists on every ancient block preserved in the course, it must clearly be restored 
across the entire width of the building; it must also be explained. 

The explanadon, fortunately, is fairly easy. The top of course A was on a level with the 
top of the crossbeams, and a glance at fig. 4 will show that this ledge must surely have had 
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fitted in under it something that rested on top of the crossbeams; in other words the ceiling 
was up in its normal place instead of being nailed on underneath them. 

It is not certain what kind of ceiling was used. The depth of space available suggests 
coffers. As we shall sec, however, there were apparently two heavy longitudinal beams 
running down the cclla. Their blank under-surfaces would interrupt the rows of coffers 
crossing the building and divide them into three bays, an unusual arrangement. Moreover, 
as Pio. 5 shows, the coffers could not extend right to the side walls, for the ceiling there must 
have diminished in thickness to leave room for the rafters. Accordingly, I have restored a 
r aili ng of plain planks laid across the crossbeams; it should not have looked too unsightly, 
especially if the wood were adorned with carved or painted decoration. 

This is the simplest solution but by no means the only one possible. An alternative is 
that these planks were laid with narrow gaps left open between them, which were then covered 
by boarding laid on top. There is good evidence that ceilings of this sort did in fact exist. 
Guttings for ceiling planks spaced slightly apart can be traced on both pediments of the Temple 
of Ceres *’ at Pacstum; cuttings of the same kind found on tympanum blocks from the west 
pediment of the temple of Aphaia are published in FurtwSngler, Aegirutf pi. XLVI; similar 
cuttings appear in the South West Wing of the Propylaia at Athens, as recorded by Dorpfcld 
in AM X, pi. V, and in the pronaos of the Pinakotheke. They occur again in the Sicyonian 
Treasury at Olympia, though here the planks ran laterally across the building instead of parallel 
to its axis. In all these buildings the space between the planks was much too narrow for 
coffers. 

Again, another alternative solution is some sort of coffered ceiling, for though I have not 
so restored it, it is certainly possible. 

Whatever the type of ceiling, a problem perhaps best understood on comparison of fig. 
5 and fig. yb arises at the two angles of the pediment. The ceiling fitted under the overhang 
or “ ledge ” of course B, What happened where this ledge meets the raking cornice blocks, 
which overhang even further? There arc two possible answers, illustrated in fig. 5. The 
ceiling may have continued to slope down immediately, fitting imder the raking comice as it 
fitted under course B, along the dotted line marked > This would mean the ceiling tapering 
off into a thin wedge of improbable appearance (I have drawn the left-hand side of my ceiling 
in FIG. 8 on this plan). Alternatively, and much more probably, the ceiling could disregard 
the raking comice and retain its full thickness until forced down by the underside of the rafters, 
along the line marked x. The ends of the ceiling planks could easily be cut to fit round the 
cornice blocks by a man with an axe stationed to deal with each plank as it was laid. True, 
the angle block of the raking comice, marked D on fig. yb, is cut back beyond the normal 
line of overhang. It is not, however, cut back far enough to be in the same plane as the lower 
part of course B, which is what we would expect if it had been cut to let the ceiling through, 
and some other explanation for it must be found. This will be discussed later. To sum up, 
the position of the ceiling seems to be clear enough but the details remain uncertain. 

Our study now runs into serious difficulties. The middle block of the three preserved in 
course B (I have marked it C in fig. yb) is highly peculiar, for on it the overhanging ledge 
and therefore the ceiling itself is interrupted by a large square depression or recess. 1 have 
pondered over this recess for some time, and can only explain it as a dressing cut to receive the 
end of a large and heavy beam running longitudinally down the cella and presumably supported 
on top of the crossbeams. The idea of such a great beam in this position is very surprising, but 
I cannot escape the conclusion that it was there. It is a conclusion difficult to confirm. The 
blocks corresponding laterally and longitudinally are modem, and only the block diagonally 
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opposite is ancient; this, however, preserves a dressing, only just discernible, but of roughly 
the same dimensions and in exactly the same place. It is perhaps surprising that this heavy 
beam has no support where it abuts on the pediment, but this was unnecessary, for it was in 
effect a cantilever supported on the five crossbeams. 

I cannot see how these conclusions are to be escaped if we arc to accept the evidence of 
block C, nor can it be argued that possibly the block was wrongly placed during the recon¬ 
struction of the building. Apart from the evidence of the block diagonally opposite, there is 
the overhanging ledge, which corresponds with that on the adjacent block to the right; and 
this block is certainly in its correct position, because it carries the socket for the purlin. Block 
C is thus fixed as belonging to this course, and its only other possible position in this course is the 
next one to the left, as Fio. ya shows; if we move the block to this new position we must 
move the beam with it, and the whole roof structure becomes even more complicated than it is 


at present. ., 

The placing of block C thus seems to be established, and with it the longitudinal beam. 
And if we accept the existence of the beam wc must assume that it was balanced by a similar 
member running down the other side of the building. The situation at present therefore stands 
thus (fig. 6); five crossbeams (ci), the presence of which is attested by the sockets in the side 
cornices, support a ceiling {cl) attested by the overhang on course B. Sockets cut in the pedi¬ 
ment give us two purlins (^), apparently supported by the crossbeams through the ceiling, and 
a ridge beam (ri). The dressing on block C also gives us two heavy longitudinal beams {lb). 

What was the purpose of these two beams? Clearly they are members of major structural 
importance and must have been supporting something. My belief is that they must have been 
coQnectcd with the only part of the roof badly needing support and as yet not provided with 
it—the ridge beam. This, as Audiat remarks in FdD II 48, was very slender and had to 
be propped up. I can conceive of no possible purpose for the two longitudinal beams, except 
to support the ridge beam by a cross member in the same way as the ridge beam was supported 
from the internal colonnade in the Arsenal of Philo. This cross member (on), as I have restored 
it, seems somewhat thin; its thickness is fixed, however, by the upper surface of the longitudinal 
beams and the lower surface of the ridge beam, between which it must pass. These are in turn 
fixed by the stonecutting, for though the lower half of the ridge-beam socket is not preserved 
in the west pediment, it is preserved in the east. I have also carried this cross member through 
on top of the longitudinal beams to be rabbeted on either side into the purlins. I can claim 
no definite evidence for this idea, but it seems to me the most probable arrangement, for it gives 
a form of construction very similar to that of the Arsenal of Philo, the only other building in 
which we have reliable information on the structure of this part of the roof; the Arsenal, xoo, 
had a cross member running from purlin to purlin and supporting the ridge beam. As in the 
Arsenal, this member might almost be described as a tie or collar in embryo. It was not one in 
function, for it was not under tension as a true collar always is, and I doubt whether it was 
inspired by any engineering principles more profound than a conviction that the more the various 
membem of the roof were tied together, the stronger was the whole Ukely to be. At the same 
time, if the Greeks ever did discover the principle of the tic or truss, the d^overy may well 
have followed someone stumbling on it almost by chance in some structure like this. 

The cuttings for the purlins show that the southern one was both thicker and deeper than 
the northern. In aU probability, this has no structural significance, and only means that the 
care and precision with which the exterior of the building was worked were not wasted on the 
parts above ceiling level, which no one ever saw, and where a few millimetres more or less 
would gcncraUy make litUc difference. Indeed, I have no doubt that aU these timbers were 
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Fio. 8. —Restoration op Cetuno. 
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much more roughly hewn than I have shown in my drawings, for once a sound structure was 
achieved further refinement would be pointless. The purlins and ridge beam plainly were not 
so high as the existing cuttings for them, for these come right up to the upper surface of the 
raking comice blocks, on which the tiles were laid, and some space must be assumed between 
the purlins and the tiles to allow for the rafters (r/), which rested on the first and supported the 
second. The cuttings were presumably carried up to the top of the comice blocks to allow the 
roofing timbers to be dropped into place after the stonework had been completed. 

The rafters I have restored as being much broader than they were deep, in accordance 
with what seems to have been common Greek practice. How the rafters were stopped when 
they reached the side comice is not quite so clear. Presumably they simply rested on top of the 
cornice blocks, though the stonework here sometimes presents a very rough and irregular 
surface. The cutting back of the block D might suggest yet another heavy beam running down 
the cella close in to the side wsill, against which the rafters'could be stopped. This would 
create more difficulties than it would solve, for it would leave a gap between the beam and the 
comice blocks to be bridged by the caves tile, a very odd arrangement, which would also result 
in the eaves tile being much longer than the others. If, however, no such beam existed, then 
why was the block cut back? As we have seen, it was probably not done to accommodate the 
ceiling. The only answer remaining is that it was not meant to be cut back at all; it was 
meant to be in line with the other cornice blocks, but the line was not rigidly adhered to. The 
great variation in the inner faces of the side cornice blocks (plate i "jb) lends colour to this idea. 

It now becomes possible to calculate the size of the standard pantile used. The distance 
from caves to ridge is about 372 metres; the dowel holes surviving along the side cornices tell 
us that the tiles were each 57*3 cm. broad. This seems to indicate that there were six rows of 
tiles from eaves to ridge, for that gives a tile length of 68 cm., allowing for a 6-cm. overlap 
between rotvs; any other number results in the tiles being eithertoolongortoo short in proportion 
to their known width, but a pantile of 68 by 57 cm. is just right, and compares admirably with 
the tiles of the temple of Aphaia, which measured about 68 by 58 cm. It is also on the analogy 
of the temple of Aphaia that I have restored antefixes, as suggested by Audiat, rather than a 
flank Moreover, if we now restore two chocks {cki and ck^) under each rafter we shall 

have it directly supported under every tile joint; under the first joint, counting from the 
eaves, it is supported by the cornice block, and under the second by the sloping edge of the 
ceiling; the third joint is supported on a chock, while the fourth falls immediately over the 
purlin, itself resting on the ceiling; the fifth lies on a chock on top of the longitudinal beam, 
and with the sixth we reach the ridge. As it is only at these joints that the rafters and tiles are 
in contact, the entire weight of the roof is thus transmitted directly down to the crossbeams. 

The dowels were set in the edges of the tiles; actually, the tiles along the southern side 
were dowelled by their western edges and those on the north by their eastern edges, or, to 
put it another way, the eaves tiles were always dowelled by the right-hand side, looking from 
the ridge. The position of the dowel thus fixes the position of the joint between two vertical 
rows of tiles. This in turn fixes the position of the rafter, if we arc to believe that, as was usual, 
the rafters were centred under the tile joints, where, because of the heavy cover tiles, support 
was always most needed. 

It is now possible to calculate the width of the rafters. The block forming the apex of the 
raking cornice projects into the cella well beyond its neighbours, presumably cither to support 
the acroterion base, if it was a large one extending some distance back, or to counterbalance it if 
it was a small one perched out on the overhanging part of the comice. The dowel marks show 
that a tile joint was aligned on the inner face of this apex block. The rafter under the joint 
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therefore had its centreline also aligned on it; the edge of the rafter presumably lay alongside 
the other blocks of the raking cornice, some of which look as if they were dressed to have wood 
in contact with them (p. plate i8, fig. 9). Thus the i6 cm. that the apex block projects beyond 
the othcre is the distance from the centre of the rafter to its edge; the rafter was therefore 32 
cm. wide, and the other rafters were presumably more or less the same size. 

This, then, I believe to have been the system of roofing employed in the Treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi. It was a peculiar system, without any close parallel in the classical world. 
It does, however, bear some resemblance to a system represented in relief in the Tomba dei Leoni 
Dipinti in the Etruscan necropolis of Cerveteri and published by Akerstrom in ActArck III (1934), 
27. It also resembles that found in the Arsenal of Philo if I have rightly guessed why it was 
used. 

It is my tentative opinion that the reason for this curious construction may be that the 
building was designed by someone who had previously built, or at any rate was familiar with, 
a much larger temple, and that, faced with the problem of building a small one, he tried to roof 
it as if it were a large one, scaling all the members down. This would account for the great 
number of fairly small timbers and would also provide a raison d'itre for those perplexing longi¬ 
tudinal beams. A large temple had to have an internal colonnade, and the large temple was 
his model. In the small building there was no room for the colonnade, and it had to be omitted. 
He could not, however, omit the two architraves of the colonnade, for they were an integral 
part of his roofing system, so he had to lay them on the crossbeams; it was the only way of 
holding them up. 

If this hypothesis is accepted, the woodwork becomes a sane and logical structure, though 
not necessarily a desirable one, instead of the crazy jumble it appears at first. The two longi¬ 
tudinal beams represent the architraves of an internal colonnade. They support the ridge 
beam by means of the usual cross members. The purlins arc continuously supported on the 
crossbeams, just as they generally are on the side walls of the cella. Indeed, except for the fact 
that the purlins and the internal architraves arc separate members, while it was a peculiarity of 
the Arsenal that one beam did the work of both, the construction at Delphi seems to tally quite 
well with that prescribed in the specification for the Arsenal. 

It is generally inadvisable to build guesswork on top of conjecture, but, assuming the above 
theory is correct, it is interesting to speculate on the identity of the large temple involved. 
Similarities to the temple of Aphaia have already been noted, but to find a large temple we do 
not have to go to Aegina: the Temple of Apollo was only a hundred yards away. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the second stone temple of Apollo at Delphi was finished only in the last decade of 
the sixth century. The dating of the Treasury is disputed, but if the date of c. 490 is accepted, 
then many of the men working on the Treasury must have seen the big temple under con¬ 
struction fifteen years before. If the date ofc. 510 is rightit means that the two buildings were 
going up at the same time on the same site and both under Athenian supervision [it is well 
known ^at the contract for the Temple of Apollo was secured by the Alcmaeonidae); they may 
well have had the same architect. This would establish a link between them, and one might 
expect the Treasury to be influenced by the design of its larger and slighdy older neighbour. 
None of this, however, can be proved, and it remains merely a matter of opinion. 

Another quite possible explanation of the roof structure has been suggested to me by Mr. 
R. M. Cook. Everything seems to show that the greatest care and expense were lavished on the 
decoration of these treasuries—the Siphnian is an excellent example—and it is reasonable to 
suppose that if marble tiles were known they would almost certainly be used—and undoubtedly 
they were known. At the same time they would be at that period something of a novelty, and 
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Fio. Q.—Restoration op Roof over Cella. 
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it may have been with the idea of allowing for their greater weight (they were, of course, much 
heavier than terracotta) that so elaborate a wooden structure was provided to support them. 

It is also possible that these two explanations are both true, and that it was because he was 
worried about the weight of the marble tiles that the builder abandoned more orthodox systems 
and adapted the structure of a large building of proved stability—the Temple of Apollo had 
marble tiles. 

Whatever the correct explanation, the building remains an outstanding oddity, even grant¬ 
ing that it was constructed during a transitional period which saw many peculiar features 
unknown before or since. It would confirm my conclusions if a similar plan were found to have 
been used elsewhere, but this is most unlikely; nevertheless, a course of reasoning cannot be 
rejected simply because no parallel can be found. On some points, most of them expressly 
noted in the text, I have had to rely in my reconstruction on probability rather than definite 
evidence; on others the reverse has happened and I have been driven to accept the improbable 
by the weight of the evidence. 

The employment of such a form of construction throws an interesting light on the Greeks’ 
knowledge of engineering at that period, for an equally sound structure could have been built 
along much simpler lines and probably with less wood. Tempting thoi^h they be, however, 
such general speculations fall beyond the scope of this study, which seeks to do no more than 
offer a possible explanation of certain cuttings in the Athenian Treasury which must be explained 
somehow before we can feel satisfied that we have gleaned from the monument all the informa¬ 
tion that it has to offer. 


A. Trevor Hodge 



THE KHANIALE TEKKE TOMBS 

(plates 19-30) 

The material from the Khaniale Tekke tombs was excavated by me in 1940, but most 
of it had not been photographed, and some vases had been left still unrepaired when the 
Germans invaded Crete, and they were inaccessible to me when I returned to Crete in 1945.* 

The presence of * Geometric ’ tombs on this site was first reported to me by the foreman 
at Knossos, the late Emmanuel Akoumianos, whose eagle eye for ancient remains was noted 
by Sir Arthur Evans. Immediate excavation was necessary, since the owner, Dr. Hatzakis, 
who has generously foregone his claims for compensation, was proposing to erect a house there. 

The first trial trench which I opened on 20th January 1940 disclosed a chamber tomb with 


TOMBS at KHANIALE TEKKE 
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Fio. I.—Plan op Tombs. 



a square chamber and a long, narrow dromos cut in the native kouskouras, that white, cretaceous 
marl which is so prominent a feature of the landscape in Central Crete. 

The rectangular chamber was about one and a half metres long, with a sloping dromos 
five metres in length. The walls were rectangular and appeared just below the surface, so 
that we must cither suppose there had been a wooden roof covered with earth of which wc 
found no trace, or else, more probably, that the site, which is on a gentle slope, has been 
denuded since ancient times (fio. i, right). 

The chamber contained an iron sword (Naue’s Type 2), two straight pins and the spring 


* ThcdrawinminFK».8aad4J«byMiwE.A.B.Prtty,andthat5nTto.2byMr. Pietde joiw. Of the phoiog^hs, 
ihMc for «-l6 (*oic), 30 (76). *nd no. 5 were taken by Mr. A^drou^es wiA Jie ku,d cc^ranon of 

Dr. N. Platon and of Mr. h. S. F. Hoid, for plats* 34-^ (»ome) Mr. J. M. for rt^ W 

PLATS* 23-34 (some), 27-30 by Mr. J. Boardman. Mr. J. Boar^an identified and measured objectt m Hcrak^ 
Museum uid emmpUed the^Pottery and ^all Find* Catalogue from that made at the time of the excavation. To all of these, 
especiiily to Mr. Boardman, I tender my hearty thanks. 
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of a fibula in bronze, and a quantity of broken pottery of the orientalising period, probably 
representing a pedestalled krater and an amphora. There were also one or two conical 
lids and two small flasks imitating Cypriote types, and two monochrome ovoid pithoi. 

In the chamber we also found a curved stone which I identified as coming from one of the 
upper courses of a tholos vault, and was thereby induced to prophesy, rather rashly, to my work¬ 
men the near presence of a tholos tomb or its remains. I did not, however, expect my prophecy 
to be verified so rapidly. On a8th January 1940 I started to excavate a round tomb which 
proved to be the remains of a tholos tomb, though it was not until ist February that I found any 
blocks in position. A small indecipherable bronze coin and some sherds with thin black glaze 
suggested that the tomb might have been quarried for building stone in the fourth or third 
century b.c.* (plate 19). 

A small gold pendant shaped like a mulberry (plate 29, 45) was the first indication that 
our tomb might have contained a rich burial, but the tomb had been thoroughly looted, and I 
doubt if a single object above the floor level of the chamber remained in sUu. 

On the north side of the chamber some 10-15 ^ depth of 2*70 m. 

from the surface we found an iron sword resembling the broad-bladed group from the Halos 
tumuli excavated by Wace, apparently enclosed in a scabbard plated with bronze, though all 
that remained of the latter was a long, badly corroded plate about three-quarters of the length 
of the sword, and a number of small fragments (no. 59). 

Associated with the sword were two small globular flasks of Cypriote form, a small oenochoe 
with trefoil spout, half an amber bead, some fragments of a green faience bottle with a scale 
pattern outlined in brown glaze (no. 79),* and the handle of a small bronze vase. At the same 
depth but situated 1-50 m. from the north jamb and i-io m. from the south jamb of the door¬ 
way into the dromos we found a fine electrum fragment consisting of a wing and a feminine arm 
grasping a lion by the throat (plate 27, 46), obviously part of a potnia theron group badly 
damaged on the funeral pyre. All these probably represent the remains of the latest burial of 
all (later than the two vases with the gold treasure described below). 

At the same level (2 70 m. below the present ground level) we found a dainty little gold pin 
(plate 29, 49) and some other scraps of the same metal, some pieces of ostrich egg (no. 80) 
and fragments of Egyptian faience (or an imitation of it). 

Above and around these were masses of broken pottery which was later sorted and mended 
to form whole or nearly whole vases; but there was no sign of stratification. Sherds of the 
same vases were found at all levels. The tomb appeared to have been systematically looted, 
but the gardener of the Villa Ariadne, loannis Akoumianos, who was one of the pickmen, 
informed me he had dreamed the previous night that he would find a treasure (what the Cretans 
term a Xoy< 4 pj). I bade him scrape the floor diligently as in duty bound, and was pleasantly 
surprised to sec two small holes in the virgin soil, covered only by an inch or two of sand, one 
on each side of the door. In each hole was a small unpainted vase insignificant in appearance 
but surprising in its contents (except to the gardener). The vase on the north side of the door, 
a small ovoid jar with everted rim. (plate 26, 57), contained the jewellery. Catalogue nos. 
1-16, PLATES 27 and 28. 

The most striking object was a gold pendant with inlays of crystal and amber suspended 
from a chain of plaited gold with snake's head terminals (plate 27 , 1 ). I do not recall an 
exact parallel to this ornament, but some details recall a seventh-century Etruscan necklace 

* For the remnant of vAuldn; still preserved uri/u see ?latb 19&, flluatmiiig the typical Mtnoan tooling of the simks. 

• The outlines of the scales are deeper than the rest of the surface, and to have pres er ved the glaze, which may have 
originally covered the whole vase. 
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in the Metropolitan Museum. A plaited necklace with snake’s head terminab in the Benaki 
Museum is attributed by Miss Segall to the Roman period,^ but no convincing reasons are 
assigned for the dating, and such a date is, of course, out of question for anything in this hoard, 
which was untouched and sealed by the thin deposit of sand. 

Less beautiful but more intriguing is the penannular gold pendant (plate 27, 2) with 
terminals in the form of male heads framing a cross, between the arms of which perch four little 
birds. The heads are flattened on top in the manner typical of Cretan heads of the eighth and 
seventh centuries b.c., such as those of the Dreros bronzes,* of various Daedalic figurines, or 
those of the 80K:alled Helen and Menelaus group on the jug from Arkadcs.’ The obviously 
Cretan character of this ornament is important, because it enables us to suggest that the large 
limate crystal pendant and the small pendant with amber inlay were also Cretan work, since 
both display the same technique of enclosing amber beads in gold cloisons. The amber, where 



preserved, was dark in colour, but now that true succinite hats been found on Italian soil we can 
no longer claim the colour as evidence for a Baltic origin. 

From the same little vase came an ivory crescent {JUS LXIV, pi. VIII top), a gold- 
mounted amber pendant (plate 28, 5), a round crystal pendant mounted in gold (plate 28, 7), 
a gold fillet (plate 28, 3), two silver pins, with gold heads in the form of * ducks , united by 
a plaited gold chain (plate 28, 4). three gold dumps and three rectangular bars of the s^c 
metal (plate 28, 8-13), two globular beads of crystal and one of glass (nos. 14-16). The 
fillet in gold leaf bears a stamped design almost but not quite identical with that of the gold 
fillet in the Nelidow Collection.* The design is hard to see, but has been well deciphered and 
reproduced by the expert eye of Mr. Piet de Jong. The panel is repeated and surrounded by 
a running spiral band. The panel design shows two helmetcd warriors back to back about to 


* No note ± * Mmtm BauJd, KattdM der Ck>Uschmiedt’Arb*iUn, pi. a8, oo. 113. 

« S.Marin«o*, JJC//LX,pl.XIir. » D. 3 ^ k .ore 

• CcUsdmuJeerbeitmMidou),p\. 4, no. io; Reichd, <?n«*.CtfWr</K/;pl. 8 ,no. 83, Kunze, 


XXI 6; 


de Jong considei* they were not from the same mould* 
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administer the coup it grict to two Lions. It is the familiar oriental motive of the old Sumerian 
hero Gilgamish. He is more oflen represented alone with two lions, but the appearance 
beside him of his companion Enkidu is quite proper and orthodox. The fillet could possibly 
be local Cretan work imitating some Syro-Phoenician model. It is so like the NcHdow band, 
however, that at first glance one might assume that they came from the same mould. Cer¬ 
tainly they could be designed by the same man, and the question is are they both Cretan, or 
both Attic, or both from Rhodes or some other source? The helmets arc late Hittite in type 
and easy to parallel on rcHcfr from Carchemish, Malaria, and so on, and we know that the 
Gilgamish epic was translated into the Hittite languages. Both fillets might therefore have 
been imported from Syria or Phoenicia, or be Cretan work under Syrian influence. 

On the south side of the door another little hole had been cut in the native soil and was 
found to contain a small feeding cup in a rather coarse-red ware (no. 104) (plate 26), also 
filled with jewellery. A quatrefoil gold pendant and another of lunate form (plates 27, 
18; 28, 19) were both furnished with cloisons obviously intended for inlaying. The inlay has 




vanished, but we may assume it to have been probably of amber like that of the large lunate 
pendant in crystal. 

The quatrefoil pendant may be compared and contrasted with the much later and more 
sophisticated quatrefoil pendant in the Melos Treasure in the National Museum in Athens 
(assigned by Mrs. Papaspyridhi-Karouzou to the fifth centiuy b.c.). 

In the same vase was a bracelet of plaited gold and silver links with snake-head terminals 
(plate 28, 20); also another pair of silver pins with gold heads in the form of ducks and 
united by a gold chain, but with the shaft of one pin missing (plate 28, 21). The close corre¬ 
spondence with the other pair in the first vase emphasises the fact that the jewellery in the two 
vases all probably belonged to one person and that, I think, a woman. 

Of the two scarabs found here the smaller one, mounted in gold, has only a decorative 
design, consisting of a stylised but quite recognisable scarab beetle in full flight (plate 29, 23, 
FIG. 4). The larger scarab, in light brownish-pink, has a would-be-Egyptian device composed 
of the ankh flanked by two eyes of Osiris in the top register, a lotus flanked by seated figures of 
Moat each holding an atMt in the centre register, and an ankh flanked by two almost unrecog¬ 
nisable vultures on the bottom register (plate 29, 22, no. 3). 

I gathered from enquiries from Mr. G. Edwards of the British Museum that the scarabs 
might date to anywhere between 1100 and 6ao b.c., but that they were certainly not Egyptian 
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work. I take them to be possibly local Cretan work, or possibly Cypriote of the seventh 
century b.c., though obviously they might be earlier. I hardly imagine that * ankh en moat * 
had any more significance for the artist than the swastika had for the European maker of lucky 
charms (before the advent of Hitler). It is likely, however, that the Cretan lucky scarabs were 
not appreciably later than the Egyptian ones they copy, and we may therefore suppKJSc these to 
be not later than the seventh century, nor indeed much earlier, as they were in good condition. 

From the same small vase came a tiny gold ring, possibly for a child (plate 29, 24), a drop 
pendant (no. 29), and thirteen beads of crystal (plate 28, 30-42), glass beads, a dump and two 
rectangular nuggets of gold, a dump of silver (plate 28, 25-28), and a lunate piece of gold leaf 
{JHS LXIV, pi. IX). Nine of the crystal beads had their perforations lined with gold, which 
suggests the possibility that originally they were all coated with gold: crystal beads last a long 
time, and this spherical shape with very thin perforations is a Minoan type. It is more than 
possible that these beads were looted f^m a Minoan burial and re-used. The nuggets and 
dumps which were the medium of currency before the introduedon of coinage agree well enough 
with the date suggested for this period, since although no Cretan coins proper seem to have 
been struck before 500, Aeginetan staters were imported in large numbers into the island early 
in the sixth century, and perhaps imitated in Kydonia by the middle of that period. The 
three gold dumps weigh i8-io, 18-95, and 19grammes respectively, and are thus a little heavier 
than the Euboic stater, but ^ree well with the Egyptian double kedet and reinforce Sir Arthur 
Evans’ suggestion that the Euboic was derived from the latter, rather than from the Babylonian 
standard. The two rectangular nuggets, on the other hand, weighing 16-65 and 16-90 grammes 
respectively, agree better with the Euboic stater and with the gold Babylonian shekel standard. 
The silver dump of 7*25 grammes may be half a silver Phoenician shekel. 

One feature of this hoard which may or may not be significant was the predilection for 
lunate forms, such as the large crystal pendant with its lunate accessories, the ivory lune and 
the lunate gold leaf, the small gold lunate pendant, and even the pcnannular pendant with 
inset cross and birds might be reckoned a lunate form. If the electrum potnia tkeron fragment 
is to be connected with Artemis we have another connection with the moon. Was the owner of 
this jewellery perchance a priestess of Artemis? 

These two little * crocks of gold * were our most spectacular find, but the dromos or entrance 
passage had not yet been cleared properly, and was beginning to display a stratification which 
in the chamber had been completely destroyed by the tomb robbers of the Hcllcnbtic period. 
The dromos was i -3 m.' wide and was cut almost level for a length of 15*30 m. At the threshold 
the highest surviving part of the wall was i *46 m. from the floor, and the original ground level 
was exactly 3 m. above the floor of the chamber of the tholos. 

The floor of the dromos was covered with a thin deposit of sand, above which was a car¬ 
bonised deposit of about 7 cm. obviously derived from the earlier cremation or cremations. 
Between this tholos tomb and the chamber tomb there were traces of two funeral pyres, but it 
was impossible to say which belonged to which tomb, as practically no potte^ was associated 
with them. Above the lower burnt stratum of the dromos was a sterile deposit about 2-3 cm. 
thick at the threshold to the chamber. Above this was a s«ond carbonised deposit 10 cm. 
thick, obviously the remains of one or more cremations. Little was found in it except some 
flattened biconical burnt beads of crystal (plate 29, 77), but it may be assumed that the gold 
treasure and the bulk of the pottery from the tholos belong to this later cremation. 

The lower burnt stratum continued the full length of the dromos^ but the upper was inter¬ 
rupted by a layer of cut stones in the centre of the dromos at 3*5® doorway, 

presumably thrown there by the robbers. 
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The chief small finds from the dromos occurred in the pebble stratum immediately overlaying 
the lower burnt deposit. These included a gold kriophoTos (plate 27 » 4 ?)* upper 

part of a fcniale kriopkoros in double gold leaf with good modelling, probably originally plastered 
on a figure executed in some perishable material such as wood (plate 27, 4 ®)* Traces were 
found of a third and larger figure (part of the skirt of a chiton, a belt, and two or three long 
tresses?), suggesting that there may originally have been a trinity like that of Apollo and his 
attendant maidens at Dreros. These also arc in a similar technique except, perhaps, that a 
hammer is not required for miniature work in gold; the gold leaf might have been applied 
by pressure, but the principle is the same. The man looks a trifle oriental, and I would not 
deny Syro-Phoenician influence, but I am inclined to regard them as Cretan work of the mid- 
seventh century or a little earlier. The Kriophoros pose with the feet set squarely level with 
each other goes back to Late Minoan times.* 

Associated with these gold figures were three miniature vases (two oenochoac and a bowl, 
nos. 102, 103, 112), and also a very interesting fragment of a stone relief (plate 30, 76). The 
material is a soft white stone, apparently the local kouskewas, which is like chalk on the surface 
but hardens to the consistency of limestone when exposed to the sun. One side shows the head 
of a bearded man wearing a high hat and a sardonic smile, the other bears what I imagined at 
first to be the leg of a running man and what might be intended for a shield above, but probably 
the design represents a griffin. (Mr. Boardman suggests a griffin with a man in its mouth as a 
possible interpretation.) The fragment is unique, I think, but the workmanship is not good, 
and it might have been a trial piece or a preliminary sketch for something. It was found in the 
centre of the dromos at a depth of 1*70 m. and 3*30 m. west of the door of the chamber. 

The dromos also produced one gold diamond-shaped bead and the gold iris of an eye, of 
which the pupil had probably been of crystal or some other material (plate 29, 52, 54)* ^rid a 
few crystal beads, biconical and flattened biconical. 

Between 8 and 9*20 m. west of the doorway of the tholos a trench g^ave had been cut 
southwards from the south side of the dromos. 

The pottery objects included a hundred and twenty restorable vases or lids, but the most 
interesting clay object was the model house (plate 20 , i, fig. 5 ). Much is missing, but the 
restoration carried out by Mr. Zacharias Kanakis is quite certain.^® The fragments were 
found at varying heights in the chamber, and it is only on stylistic grounds that I attribute it to 
the Geometric period- 

The ninth to seventh centuries b.c. have produced other examples of clay model buildings 
usually from temple sites, such as those from the Argive Hcraeum, Pcrachora, Sparta, Samos, 
and Lemnos. Our example is the first of this period, I think, to come from a tomb in Greece, 
though hut urns were well known in Italy and even in Crete (at a much earlier period). The 
Spartan and Lemnian examples reproduced shrines, the Samian one a house; others are more 
doubtful; though it is presumed that the Perachora ones represent temples. Our Knossian 
example, with its chimney, must surely be a house, and indeed the form with its small, high-set 
windows, tiny ventilation holes, and flat roof with a course of stones near the edge to keep the 
fierce south and north winds from blowing away the mud and reed covering, is closely paralleled 
by many a country cottage in Crete toiay. The projecting ledge inside at the back is too 
narrow to be interpreted as any form of bench, much less any suggestion of a second storey. 
I take it to be simply the horizontal timber often used to strengthen these mud-brick houses 

* Cf. the fine bronze Mosch»fAom in the collection of Dr. Giwnalakis. 

** mth the posiible exception of the fanlight over the door. 
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from Minoan times onwards. The painted decoration of the door, however, is a fashion that 
seems to have died out. 

The cinerary urns were represented by the typical ovoid jars, some with purely Geometric 
ornament, others with orientalising motives and culminating in the strange polychrome group 
peculiar to Knossos, with looped feet, a trick apparently invented in Palestine in the Middle 
Bronze ^e and appearing in the Late Bronze Age in Syria and on sub-Mycenaean pottery 



from Cyprus. The decoration recalls Assyrian motives and even the colour scheme of Assyrian 
painted bricks of Ashumazirpal II, but it was applied after firing and is apt to flake away. 

Vase no. 7 (plate 21) came from the chamber between 25 and 60 cm. above the floor, 
V2ise no. 10 (plate 21) from the first metre of the chamber. One sherd of vase no. 15 (plate 
22) came from the lower burnt stratum in the dromos and apparently from the earlier cremation 
stratum. The hopeless disturbance in the chamber made it impossible to record stratification, 
though there was a tendency for the polychrome vases to occur at high levels (and never in the 
dromos). Thus pithoi nos. 3 and 4 (plates 20, 21) occurred in the lowest metre; pithos no. 5 
(plate 20) between 30 and 40 cm. from the floor. 

Most of the ovoid pithoi had their own lids, and probably all of them were originally 
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lidded. Many lids look like an upturned conical bowl, but some are in the form I would call 
shield lids. Payne suggested that a pot of this type represented a votive shield, and I regard this 
as certain; for the polychrome lid of the pithos no. 3 (plate 20) has a handle in the form of a 
doc’s head recalling the similar plastic bosses on one or two of the Cretan bronze shields. 
Other * shield lids ’ were found in this tomb without any vase being associated with them, and 
the fact that they have either one handle or two suspension holes suggests they were normally 
hung up on the wall either as votive shields or merely as decorauons. Usually they have 
concentric bands of decoration somewhat analogous to the concentric bands that occur in the 
repoussi technique on bronze shields, though the individual geometric or floral motives arc 

different. . 

The most interesting of these shield lids (fig. 6 , 52) has for its central ornament an octopus 
of very Minoan appearance.^' We may recall the practice of adorning shields with heraldic 
blazons and speculate whether this was simply a reproduction of some antique, such as an 
engraved gem, or whether there was still at Knossos in the seventh century B.c. an old family 
that bore a Minoan blazon on its shields. On the mainland, at least, there were plenty of 
families that boasted of a Bronze Age pedigree, and in Crete itself St. Paul’s disciple St. Titus 
was claimed by church tradition to be descended from the old royal family. I have heard the 
same claim made for St. Myron, but have not seen documentary evidence for it. 

Many vases in this tomb, including a number of oenochoac and aryballoi, were copies of or 
strongly influenced by contemporary vases in Cyprus. A curious askos coated with a red slip 
and adorned with incised and punctured circles is probably to be interpreted in this way rather 
than as an attempt to reproduce a Cretan neolithic vase (plate 25, i x 1). 

There were no certain importations from Cyprus or Corinth, though there was an imita¬ 
tion Protocorinthian skyphos (plate 26, 77). The pyxis (plate 25, 55) loolu rather foreign, 
but might be a good local imitation; Mr. Brock suggests it might be a Cycladic itnport. 

Fragments of the polychrome amphora (plate 20,5) were found in this deposit on the south 
side of the chamber, and this may have been the cremation urn of this burial. 

Since there was no stratification inside the chamber, of which the contents had been turned 
upside down by the Hellenistic robbers so that fragments of the same vases were found at all 
levels, it has been necessary to date the vases by style only. I have had the great advantage of 
discussing the photographs with my friend Mr. J. K. Brock, and I follow his classification of 
pottery here, though he is, of course, not responsible for any individual statement of mine. 

The dfomos showed two clear floor levels with a quantity of sterile earth between them, but 
the number of ovoid pithoi used for cremations indicates that there must have been at least 
nineteen cremations here during the period 850-630 (Brock’s Prott^cometric B to late 
Orientalising), and an unspecified number of inhumations here during the Bronze Age. 

Two or three Middle Minoan sherds were found and three rim fragments from a L.M. Ill 
sarcophagus with typical fabric and paint but no clue to the decoration. After that the earliest 
fragment, possibly a stray, was the neck and handles of a Protogcometric amphora. 

Several small cups and aryballoi belong to the Protogcometric B phase (850-820 B.c.), 
and one burial at least must be assigned to this period. 

There is no evidence for a cremation in the early Geometric period (though one vase might 
be dated to that age), but the tomb was certainly opened for another cremation in the Mature 
Geometric period (800-770 b.c.), to which we may assign cremation pithoi nos. 6 and ii 
(plates 21-22) and the two pcdestalled kraters no. 19 and 20 (plates 21, 25), both probably 
imported from the Cyclades. • 

** Cf. Alexiou, Krttika Khronika IV, pi. 14. 
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To the Late Geometric period ( 77^^735 we may probably assign ovoid pithoi nos. 
2 and 16 (plate 22), the basket-handled jars (plate 24, 34-38), and perhaps some of the 
Cypriote types of aryballoi with concentric circles on the body (plate 26, 58-64). 

Sweral cremations took place during the Early Orientalising period (735-680 b.c,), 
to which belong the monochrome ovoid pithoi nos. 7, 10, 16, and 17 and polychrome pithoi 
itos* 3 » 4 » 5 (plates 20, 21). Other Early Orientalising vases include some cups (plate 

26, 83,91) and some shield lids (plate 23), 

I am inclined to attribute to the same period the clay house and the gold finds from the 
drotnos, including the kriophoToi. Certain othc;r finds from the earlier cremation stratum in the 
dromos may also contemporary, such as some flattened biconical crystal beads (of a kind not 
found elsewhere in this tomb) and some fragments of bronze, perhaps from tripods, including 
the heads of one doe and two horses (plate 30, 56-58), a couple of fibulae Blinkenberg Type 
III 10 (plate 29, 62), two or three cornet-shaped objects of the same metal (plate 29, 64), 



Fio. 6.—Lids Nos. 42, 44, 52. 

the ivory head of a bronze pin (plate 29,71), a diamond-shaped gold mountmgforagem(pLATE 
29, 54), and at least one iron spearhead, all from the lower burnt deposit on the floor of the 
dromos. 

About 7‘50-8 m. west of the doorway we found some biconical beads of crystal (one of 
the commonest shapes in Mesopotamia, but comparatively rare in Crete), and a similar bead 
in the upper burnt stratum, together with a pomegranate pendant and the head of a horse in 
bronze (plate 29,61 and plate 30,57). Between 10 and 17 m. west of the doorway the lower 
burnt stratum, here some 7 cm. thick, produced some segmented faience beads of Egyptian 
type and some tiny globular faience beads (no. 78). 

Between 13 and 14 m. west of the door the dromos was intersected on the south side by a 
later burial containing an amphora with the rim and base missing (no. 23), a lekythos of 
Cypriote form and a pedestalled cothon with lid attached (no. 94). These were heavily en¬ 
crusted with a limelike deposit, and it was impossible to guess at their original decoration when 
I saw them. 

A third chamber tomb with a trapezoidal chamber was discovered a few metres north¬ 
west of the tholos. The material from this has not been examined in detail, and will not be 
published here. It contained one gold bead, a pair of bronze tweezers, and the following 
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objects in iron: a sword with a bronze pin for attaching the hilt^ two spears a double adze, 
a knife (?). a chopper, and a razor. There was a quantity of Geometric pottery including 
■parts of two large ^edesulled kraters and a few L.M. Ill lamwc fragments from the dromos. 

There was also part of an amber bead and a small clay ox. Hutchinson 


CATALOGUE OF FINDS 

The following catalogue is based on that which was compiled at the time of digging, and is 
supplemented by notes made since the war. The illustration of t^ pieces ho^wer not 
complete, as not all of them have yet been identified m Herron Museum. J^an^ to the 
co-OMration of Dr. Platon, there is not a serious onussion, and no important find is not figured 
here The catalogue is in two parts, Pottery and Small Finds, including jewellery, numbered 
independently, not consecutively. DetaUed descriptions of the decoration are omitted where 
the piece is adequately illustrated and preserved, or has been more fully discussed in the text. 


Pottery 


House Model. 


X PLATE ao FIO. <5. A cliy bou«e model with chimney and a leparate dow. Height (at front) ag-y, (« back) 310; 
breadth (at bottom) a^8, (at top) 33 5; *0 bottom) 26-5, (at top) 32-3. 

Polychrome Pithoi. The coloun are red and grey on a chalky-white or cream slip. 

a. H. 710. Conical lid with .mall open vase a. knob, and wheel 
but for b^^ ^verdcai^'?^. cemetery is by 

thei^eW.^_ Looped foot. 

Monochrome Pithoi. All bear traces of a light creamy slip. 


I 


6. PLATE ax. H. 6i-o. 
PLATE at. H. 58-0. 
PLATE ax. H. 58*0. 
g. PLATE 21. H. 43 0. 
moulded. Flat base. 

10. PLATE St. H. 33 * 0 . 
«!.• PLATE 22 . H. 53-0 


Two double-moulded handles. Conical lid and flat base. 

Co^ lid with knob handle; white ouUine tongues as decoration. Looped foot. 

W^te*^^tric chSoOT the lip and central body bands. The arch bandies are double- 

Conical lid with knob. White concentric drclei on body band. Flat base. 

«I PLATE 22. w.-53 0. Conical lid with knob. The lines arc in white, ^t bw. 

13. Piibos with panid enclosing bands of lozenges, zigzan, chevrons, and a hatched maeandcr. 
i«. Pithos with banded ornament of tongues and a battled madder, 
it Pithos with a metope design, including lozenges and a hatched maeander band. 

p!iS M.' H.'li’-o'!' 'cwll'hd Sth meSdS^b. Flat Uac. On the side not illustrated a hatched maeander 
"'ii"iSiFl .Uip« «. U » pr^cved. 


Kraters. 


ig. PLATE 25. H. 55*0. 
at either side of die handles. 
30 . PLATE 81 . H. 23*0. 


Ribbed pedestal. Single handles with a bridge to the rim. Knob protrusions on the nm 
A light cream slip: periiaps Cydadic work. 

Pewtal with simple moulding at the top. Unshpped. 


Amphorae. 

31. Preserved H. 23 0. Slim amphora (shape as 22) without foot. White zigzag bands on the shoulder. 

^ rvJ^eniar^am^ora'wvAMncenmc drclcs in without dividing lines. From the grave beside the dromos. 
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H. 49-0. j^dna. The lip is restored. 

H. 3S*o. The decoration in a reserved panel. 

Preserved H. a t o. The neck is missing. 

S: l!ta 

-- H. sa-o. SUm-necked oenochoe with trefoil lip. 

M ^ On the neck a wavy line band within double straight lines. 

31. PLATS as. H. 11-5. Squat oenoeboe with trefoil lip. * 

3a. ^agm«ti^ jug with base Dec^tion of concentric circles and horiaonul lines. 

^^33. Preserved H. ia-0. Jug with bellying profile. N«k and handle missing. Two groups of horizontal lines on the 


24. PLATS at. 
av PLATS at. 
aS. PLATS ao. 

ay. PLATS at. 
a& PLATS 35. 
29. PLATS at. 


Spherual Jugs with Basket Handles. A light creamy slip is still apparent on some. 

34. PLATS 34. H. 34*0. 

35. PLATS 34. H. 33 * 0 . 

36. PLATS 34. H. 38*0. 

37. PLATS 34. H. 38*5. 

38. PLATE 34. H. 3a’a 


Shield Lids with a Single Loop Handle. 


39 - 

40. 

4 *‘ 

4 *- 

43 - 

44 - 

li: 

Jl- 


PLATS 33. D. 33-0. 

PLATS 33. D. 34-0. 

PLATS 33. D. 33-0. 

no. 6. D. a6*o. 

PLATS 33 . D. 35*0. 

PLATS a6> no. 6. D. 35*3. 

D. a6'0. Decoration as 43 but octofoil 00 base. 

D. 33*0. Decoration as 4a. 

D. 35'0. Decoration as 

D. 33*0. Tongue pattern and a band of opposed double semicircles 


(as on body of 37) in white at the rim. 


Dishes Pierced at the Rim with Two Holes. Probably used as lids. All but no. 54 bear 
light on dark decoration. 

49. D. 19*0. Concentric circles in white paint in a band. 

30. PLATE 33 > D. 30 - 0 . 

5s. PLATE 3 ^ D. 30 - 0 . 

52. no. 6. D. ^‘O. Kntika KkmtiJui IV, pi. 14, bottom right. 

53. PLATS 33. D. 30 * 0 . 

54. PLATS 33. D. 93 * 0 . 

Pysndes. 

5^ PLATS 33. H. 13-0. A l^t creamy slip. Possibly ^cladic work. 

56. H. X3-0. Spherical Pyxis with boriz^tal ribbon bandies. 

$7. PLATS a6. Spherical pyxis with everted rim. Contained jewellery (nos. 1-16). 


Spherical Flasks of Cypriot Shape. 

58. PLATS a6. H. 13*5. 

^ PLATS a6. H. 13*0. 

ee. PLATS a6. H. 9*5. 

6s. PLATS a6. H. 10-0. 

63. PLATS 36. H. 8-5. 

63. PLATS 96. Prescived H. 9*5. Lip restored. 

64. H. t6'0. Zigzag on the and bands on the bo<^. 
63. PLATS 34. H. 31*0. Twisted handle and pedestal loot. 


Aiyballoi or Squat Jugs. 

66. H. 8 4. Neck missing. Dotted lozenges on the shoulder; step pattern in a band below. 

67. H. 6*3. Plain circling bands. 

6 ^ PLATS 36. H. 3*0. Leaf pattern on the shoulder. 

69. Miniature jug bearing a row of dots and horizontal bands. 

70. Miniature jug. Net pattern on the shoulder. 

Q 
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Sf^hoi and Kantkaroi. 

71. PLATE 36. H. 7 * 0 . 

7a. H. 8*0. Panel of chevrons. 

73. H. 5*0. Decoratioa as 73. 

74. H. 7*0. Decoration as 73. . . . v j 

7t Pu^TE 36, H. 9*0. Melon-ribbed. White ugxag decoration m bands. 

7^ PLATE 36. H. 9*5. Protocorinthian shape. 

77. PLATE 36 . H. 13 * 0 . Imitation of Protoconnihian. .1 

78. H. 10*0. Flat-based kaniharoe. A maeander flanked by loienges and mangles. 


Cups. 79-91 atrc onc-handlcd. 


Mastoi on the body. 
Pedestailed. 


79. PLATE a6. H. 11*0. 

8^ PLATE a6. H. 18*5. 

8x. PLATE 36. H. 8-5. ..... J 1 

8a. H. 9 5. Mastoi on the body. A single zigxag m the reserved panel. 

83. PLATE a6. H. to*o. Light cream slip. 

8^ PLATE 36. H. 11*5. 

85. H. 10*0. Lattice psUtem in white. 

86. H. 10*5. Decorauon as 65. 

87. H. 11*0. Cable pattern bemds in white. . j i„ ». > 

8a Fragmentary, "nie cup had a high rim. Zigzags and maeander m metopes, and scales below. 

80. Fragmentary. Metope pattern of lattice, wheels, and Sl Andrew s cro». 

9a H. 3*5. Handle and base gone. Tooth decoradon in a panel. Two mastoi. 

eL H^ia*o.^’ FmgmStary two-handled cup with a pedestal base. A band of running spirals. 

S H. 5*0. TwoXandled cup with a wavy line between girding bands. 


Other Shapes. 


94. Pedestalled cothon with lid. 

9^ PLATE 35. Two-handled jar. 

96. Miniature kalalbos. H. 5*0. 
frieze of teeth. 

97. Miniature kalathos. H. 4*0. A zigzag band. 

98. Amphoriskos. 

99. Miniature bowl. H. 3*0. Plain painted. 


H. IS'O. Found on floor of chamber. 

Reserved cross on the base. On the body a cable between girding hnet; below, a 


Coarse and Incised Pottery. The fabric is dark red. 

leo. Oenocboe. H. 13 0. Trefoil lip; the neck is as high as the body, which is spherical. Incised lozenges on the 
shoulder and a wavy line below. 

hJbdature ocnTChoe.' H. 4-5. Similar to im, but a light moulding at the top and the base of the neck. 

S03. PLATE 36. Miniature oenocboe. H. ^*5. Trefoil Kp. 

104. PLATE 36. Feeder. H. 17 0. Contained jewellery (nos. 17-44). 

le^ PLATE 36. Stand or brazier. H. 16*0. 

leS. PLATE 36. Stand or brazier. H. 16*0. 

107. PLATE 36. Stand or brazier. H. 15*0. 

X08. Fragment of stand or brazier. Preserved H. 14 0. 

109. PLATE 36. Kemos. H. 14*0. Quadruple, of one-handled mugs, and on four pular legs. 

no. Kemos. H. 13*5. Fragmentary; as too. 

isi. PLATE 35. Askos. H. 19*0. A polished surface. 

xxa. Miniature bowl. D. 6*5. Brown fabric. 


Small Finds 

Contents of Vase no. 57. See JHS LXIV, pi. 8 (omitting central scarab). 

z. PLATE 37. Oocent-shaped crystal pendsmt set in gold, and subsidiary pendants with crystal and amber inlays. 
Gold chains with snake’s head terminals. ..... 

s. PLATE 37. Penannular gold pendant with male head terminals. Withm, a cable croa with four birds between 
the arms. 

3. PLATE 38, no. 3. Sumped gold flUet with design of two warriors and lions recurring. 

4. PLATE 38. Two silver puu with gold heads in the form of birds. Linked wdth a gold ebaih. Qf. no. 3 i. 

E. PLATE 38. Rectangular amber spacer-bead set in gold as a pendant. 

6. JHS LXIV, pi. 8 top. Ivory crescenL 




! 


THE KHANIALE TEKKE TOMBS 

2> PZ^TS 28. Round crystal bead set in gold. 

S-ij. PLATK 28. Three rectangular nuggets and three dumps of gold. 

JHS LXTV, pi. 8 below gold fillet. Two globular crystal beads. 

GlODular glass bead. 
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Contents of Vase no. 104. See JHS LXIV, pi. 9. 

> 7 * LXIV,^. 9 below centre. Semicircular plate of gold leaf. 

■8. PLATS 27. Qpatrefoil gold pendant with cloisons for inlay, 
ig. PLATS 26. Semicircular gold pendant with cloisons for inlay. 

90 . PLATE 28. Chain (? bracelet^ of interwoven gold and silver links with snake's bead terminal. 

91 . PLATE 28. Two silver pins with gold heads in the form of birds, linked with a gold rh*'"- Q*. no. 4. 
aa. PLATS 29, Pio. 3. Brown paste sou'ab with hieroglyphic design. 

93. PLATE 29, PIO ^ White paste scarab with stylised bc^e d«^n. 

I 24. PLATE 29. Gold ring. 

' 25-all. PLATE 28. Two recta n gular nunets and one dump of gold; one dump of silver. 

I 99* JftS LXIV, pi. 9 » left, below end of necklace. Drop pendant of crysw. 

j 39-49. PLATE 28. Thirteen crystal beads, nine of them with ^Id-lined perforations. 

43~44* globular glaa beads. 


Gold and Electrum. See JHS LXIV, pi. 10. 

45. PLATE 29. Gold pendant in the form of a beny. 

PLATE 27. Figment of a potnxa Uunn group in electrum. 

47. PLATE if. Mue biephons in gold. 

48. PLATE 27. Upper part of a female knephont in gold. 

49. PLATS Gold pm with moulded head. 

50. JHS LaIV, pi. to, bottCKn right. Gold band decorated with impressed dots. 

51. JHS LXIV,Ju. to, bottom left. Gold ribbon split into three strands. 

59. PLATE 29. TWO g^ beads (one illustrated). 

53. Possibly part of the back hair a figure resembling the knof^ei nos. 47, 48 but larger. 

54. PLATE 29. Gold eye. 

55. G<^ boel of a ring. 


Bronze. 

58. PLATS 30. Doe's head turned to the lefL Protruding eye and broken cars. 

57. PLATE 30. Horse’s head turned to the right. 

5^ PLATE 30. Fragments of animal figurines, includ^ the rumps and hind legs cf hones. They stood on bronze 
rods, circulsu in section, fragments of which preserve the smimab' and poasibly human feet They may have been attuned 
to a bronze vessel. 

59. Framnents of thin bronze plate, width «. 6*0. Decorated with vertical grooves, some with cable pattern, some with 
rows of circular bosses. They may be from a scabbard; others from tripod Tegs, or, in view of tbe^ thinness, covering 
plates to wooden furniture or boxes. With them b the handle of a small oronze vase. 

60. Two hones’ beads. 

61. PLATE 29. H. 4*8. Pomegranate«shaped pendant. 

62. PLATE 29. W. 4*0. Knob fibula (Blinkenberg Type III to), and another (not illustrated). 

63. PLATE 29. Len^ 5*3. Rod with bead*like mouldings: pombly part of a straight pin. 

SL PLATE29. Len^r.2-5. Conical objects with two side flanges; cut fiom bronze sheet and bent into thdr present 
form (two illustrated). 

6^ PLATE 29. Bronze pin heads. 

66. PLATE 29. W. 6*0. Part of a mirror support. The feet of a standing draped woman standing «> an Ionic capital 
(one volute brokm). A slxth^century type, perhaps not from thb tomb but preserved with other material from the tomb 
in Hersddion Museum. 

67. PLATE 29. Pin bead with moxilded knob and rings below. 

68. Fragments of ring handles. Section rectangular; the largest has a section 3*0 X 0*3, the sznsJler Me dumpy, 1 *7 
square, with a total diameter of e. 5*0. 

69. Smidl fragments of the rim and 1 ^ of small tripod lebetes. 


Bone or Ivory. 


70. PLATE 29. 

71. PLATS 29. 
79. PLATE 29. 
73. PLATE 29. 


TWO frMment] of handicsf ?) with carved rings and studs. 

Head of a bronze pin, witn incised circles. 

Stts^ (one illustrated) with grooved edges; one is pierced across its top. 
Tvto lentoid objects with circular perforations. 


Iron. 

74. Fragments of swords and spear blades. 
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hom. of con^Oon in lin«.»no,b«jring U.o ^rk. of boU> O.0 crbonnod Uyon, .howing U... U hod 

been mrned out into the droms before the fim cremation .ye 

7<. putTE 30. Fragment of hard imuhvtu plaque with relief on either iioe. 


Beads. 

77. PLAT* ag. Paste, glass, and steatite beads. 
7S. Miniature faience beads. 


The one top right in the illustration is flat with grooved edges. 


Other Materials. 

79. Fragmenu ofa green faience bottle with a scale pattern outlined in brown. 
So. Fragmenu of ostrich egg, perhaps from a rhyton. 


John Boaiidman 
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I 

PART I. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1953 

(plates 31-40) 

I. Introduction 

The British excavations at Mycenae in 1953 were continued with a research grant from the 
American Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, the British Academy, Bollingen Foundation, and the British School at Athens, 
under whose aegis the excavations were conducted. The Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton has provided an ideal base for preparing the material for publication. 

The excavations began on July 8th, and work ceased on August 24th. On August 25th 
the bulk of the finds was moved to the Nauplia Museum and stored in the room reserved for the 
finds from Mycenae. The finds from 1952 arc already in this room. We improved its facilities 
this year by the erection of some wooden shelving, l^c days from August 26th to August 30th 
were spent at Nauplia in studying and arranging the finds and in photography. The carved 
ivories, the tablet and seal impressions have been taken to Athens, but the stone vases were 
taken to the Nauplia Museum with the pottery. 

The staff of the excavation in addition to my wife and myself consisted of Lord William 
Taylour of Trinity College, Cambridge, Miss Elizabeth Wacc of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and Miss Linda Withcrill of Radcliffe College, both also from the Institute of Archaeology, 
London University, Mr. George Huxley of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Mr. T. Leslie Shear, 
Jr., of Lawrcnccvillc School. Miss Marian Holland of Bryn Mawr College and Columbia 
University was architect. Mr. David Smollett came at the beginning of the season to make 
additions and corrections to the survey. Mr. Vincent Desborough of Manchester University 
joined the party to undertake a special study of the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age 
pottery. Mrs. T. Leslie Shear paid us many visits and helped us in many ways. We arc much 
indebted to her. The British ^hool lent equipment, and the American School and the Agora 
Excavations helped in various ways, for which our thanks arc due to Mr. J. L. Caskey and 
Professor Homer Thompson. Miss Alison Frantz of the Agora staff kindly took some special 
photographs. On the site and at Nauplia the photography was undertaken with great success 
by Miss Wace and Mr. Shear. Mr. J. M. Cook, Director of the British School, and Mr. John 
Boardman, the Assistant-Director, both supported us in many ways, and Mrs. Rabnctt, the 
secretary, as usual most efficiently made administrative and financial matters easy. Orestes 
Dases was again our foreman, and Arghyris Marines was a competent and skilful technician. 

The Greek Ministry of Education generously granted the application for the renewal of 
the excavation permit. Dr. I. Papademetriou, • who was at the same time continuing his 
successful excavations in the Middle HeUadic Grave Circle, was the representative of the 
Ministry, and always gave us friendly and courteous help. The Nomarch of Argolis, Mr. 
Antonios Svokos, again proved himself a keenly interested and valued friend. 

The principal objectives of the campaign ^ were the following: corrections and additions 

I See throu^out the nup of the area in no. 1. 
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to the survey of the area north-west of the Lion Gate made by Mr. Smollett the previous year, 
further investigation in the Prehistoric Cemetery to the west of the Lion Gate, exploration of 
the Poros Wall and the adjoining area south of the Perscia Fountain House, the excavation of 
the houses, now known as the House of Shields and the House of Sphinxes, to the north and 
south of the House of the Oil Merchant, additional work in the Cyclopean Terrace Building 
complex, and finally, the beginning of the excavation of the area between the South House and 
Tsountas* House, the one remaining unexcavated portion of the citadel. 

This report was written at Princeton in the winter of 1953-54 while I was a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study. It has been read by my wife and our daughter, whom I have 
to thank for many improvements, but the responsibility for it remains mine. Mr. Hcnchel 
Shepard of Princeton University has assisted in preparing the plans for publication. 


2. The Prehistoric Cemetery 

In this area work was continued both in the northern and in the southern sector. In the 
south adjoining the area where the griffin ivory plaque and other ivories were found in 1952 * 
a section was dug to ascertain whether the ivory deposit had extended in this direction, but our 
hopes failed to materialise. Wc found, however, in this part five more Middle Helladic Graves 
(Numbers XXXV-XXXVIII, XL). None of these contained any funeral offerings and they 
were simple unenclosed burials in shallow pits. Grave XXXVIII, which had been disturbed, 
seemed to have been roughly circular and to have been covered by a round stone slab. It thus 
may have resembled Grave XXVIII found in 1952.* Most of the graves were those of children. 
On the west side of this part was found the clay layer which covered the mound of earth piled 
over the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Aegisthus *. Below the clay layer only M.H. pottery was found 
together with a little L.H. I and II ware. Above the clay layer was L.H. Ill pottery mixed 
with Hellenistic sherds. At one point sunk into the clay layer was a small cistern or vat about 
I *40 m. deep. The base consisted of the lower part of a clay pithos (0*70 m. high) mended with 
lead rivets and the upper part of small blocks of poros carefully cut and fitted. The lip of the 
vat was approximately level with the top of the clay layer, and a semicircular terracotta channel 
0-90 m. long and o-13-0*20 m. wide led into it. This apparatus is probably Hellenistic, but it 
is unlikely that it had any connection with the Hellenistic graves found slightly to the north,^ 
for the vat or cistern looks as if it were intended to collect rain-water, and its top is about on the 
same level as the tops of the graves. It still seems strange that burials took place here in 
Hellenistic times within the walls of the lower town. 

To the north a section was excavated immediately to the north of the area dug in 1952. 
Here only one M.H. grave was found, an unenclosed burial of an adult without any funeral 
gifts, Grave XLI. Just to the north of this grave arc the ruins of a long east-west wall which 
seems to be of Middle Helladic date. The wall here at its eastern end is much ruined, and above 
its ruins three burials were found. One is a small grave, No. XXXIX, of L.H. IIIC date in a 
small stone sarcophagus and two Geometric Graves, G. I, a pithos burial, and G. II, a cist 
grave. The twenty-two vases from these graves are published by Mr. Dcstorough in Part V, 
together with the two vases from a proto-Geometric grave found sunk into the ruins of the House 
of Shields. 

It has not so far been possible to determine the extent of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside 
the Cyclopean Walls. The graves so far found just to the north-west of the Lion Gate run as far 

* XLVIII 8, pU. 4, 5. » 55 ^ XLVIII 7, pi. 3 f, rf. * XLVIII 9, pi. 10 f. *• nc. i (18). 
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as the ‘ Tomb of Acgisthus Between this tholos, however, and the Pcrscia there seem to be 
no graves. Farther westwards is the ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra * and adjoining that on the 
west the Middle Helladic Grave Circle now being excavated by Dr. Papademetriou. On the 
south side of this is a chamber tomb. Whether the ‘ Lion Tomb * which lies on the north side 
of the ridge is also to be reckoned as belonging to this cemetery is uncertain, but it is so close 
that we may be justified in considering it within this area. 

It is interesting that the nine tholos tombs of Mycenae lie in three sets of three in different 
cemetery localities. The ‘ Tomb of Acgisthus the * Lion Tomb and the ‘ Tomb of 
Clytemnestra ’ lie close together in the Prehistoric Cemetery. The ‘ Epano Phournos the 
‘ Panagia Tomb and the ‘ Treasury of Atreus * lie together near the Panagia Chapel on a 
ridge honeycombed with chamber tombs. The ‘ Cyclopean Tomb the * Kato Phournos 
and the ‘ Tomb of Genii ’ lie on the west slope of the main west ridge stretching northwards 
from the ‘ Epano Phournos *, where again there arc many rock-cut chamber tombs. We 
cannot tell whether this local arrangement of the tholos tombs has any significance, but it is 
interesting diat each of the three arc2is contains one tomb of each chronological and 
architectural group of tholos tombs.® It is idle to speculate what the meaning, if any, of this 
may be. We can only state the facts and leave their interpretation for subsequent research. 


3. The Poros Wall 

We continued our investigation of this area, which covers practically the whole of the region 
south of the Perscia Fountain House between the ‘ Tomb of Acgisthus ’ and the ‘ Tomb of 
Clytemnestra *. The results of this work will be published by Lord William Taylour. A brief 
summary has been given in the Journal of Hellenic Studies.* 


4. The Houses 

We continued exploration of this region (plate 31, a) north and south of the House of the 
Oil Merchant, which was excavated in 1950 and 1952, with most interesting discoveries. The 
house ’ to the north, where in tests in 1952 we found fragments of stone vases and part of a 
model figure-of-eight shield in ivory, is now called the House of Shields. Since the house * 
to the south found in 1952 abuts on the House of the Oil Merchant we were at first uncertain 
whether it was a separate house or an annex of the Oil Merchant’s house. Now excavation 
has shown that it is a basement house similar in construction to that of the Oil Merchant, but 
at a slightly lower level, probably due to the natural slope of the hill southwards (sec plan, 
FIG. 2). Here in 1952 we found a storeroom filled with vases and a small ivory plaque with a 
sphinx in low relief. From this plaque and others with sphinxes, mentioned below,* this house 
is now called the House of Sphinxes. The three houses form a row on a kind of terrace on the 
rocky hillside far removed from any protection which the Cyclopean walls could afford, and as 
suggested they possibly flanked a road which led up towards the Lion Gate. This year 
we did not do any further work in the House of the Oil Merchant because the western higher 
terrace is much denuded. We hope, however, that later we shall be able to explore it up to 
the edge of the modern high road. There is little hope, however, that anything of value will 
be found or that the clearing of this part will add much to our knowledge of its plan. 

‘ W*ce, Mjcttiat 16 f., pi. a. » LXXIV (jom), 170. * BSA XLVIII u, la. 

• BSA XLVIII 14. • p. 239, '* 1 ^™ 38 and 39. « BSA XLVIII 5. 
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The House of Shields 

This house rests on a wide terrace supported on the cast by a massive terrace wall of large 
limestone blocks which nms northwards up the slope of the hill. On the south it is supported 
by a similar wall which runs westwards more or less parallel to the north terrace wall which 
supported the House of the Oil Merchant. Between the two houses, the House of the Oil 
Merchant and the House of Shields, runs a narrow passage varying in width from i*oo m. to 
about 2 00 m. At its mouth on the cast the walls on cither side stand to a height of about 
3*00 m., but this height diminishes as the passage runs westwards, for its rock floor rises naturally 
in irregular shelves. Since the House of Shields is to the north and higher, we may perhaps 
assume that it was built first. We cleared a space of about 4 m. wide in front of the face of the 
cast wall to a depth varying from about 3*00 to 2*00 m. according to the upward slope of the 
rock from south to north. The rock here rises gradually to the north according to the slope of 
the ridge. The upper part of the earth here cleared away was dump from the excavation of the 
* Tomb of Clytemnestra *. Below that, not much above the rock, was a much disturbed stratum 
with part of a north-south wall of uncertain date, many large fallen blocks and some mis¬ 
cellaneous Mycenaean (L.H. Ill) pottery mixed with Geometric and Hellenistic sherds. This 
agrees with the evidence found to the west of the House of Shields, where the ruins of 
a Hellenistic house with a cement floor partly overlie the west room of the house. 

The House of Shields, so far as at present excavated, docs not seem to be a basement house. 
The space enclosed by the Cyclopean walls supports a mass of gravel and earth well mixed with 
potsherds. The pottery found was nearly all of L.H. Ill date, and no pieces seem to be later 
than L.H. IIIB. This fill rests on the rock, and therefore dccrceises in depth according to the 
rise of rock from cast to west. The area thus terraced is divided by a north-south wall into two 
rooms, an eastern and a western. The surface earth was shallow above the eastern room, and 
no trace of a floor has yet been recognised in this part. No objects have been found in it which 
we can confidently claim as having belonged to the contents of the house. Of the eastern room 
we have the south wall and the western and eastern walls, but so far we have not been able to 
determine its northern limit. 

The same applies to the western room (piate 32, d). Here again we have the southern and 
eastern walls well defined. The south-west comer of the room is extant, but the western wall 
has been destroyed, though its foundations, consisting of large unhewn limestone blocks built 
roughly on a shelf on the edge of the rock which rises rather sharply to the west, have been 
identified. The wall was probably found in Hellenistic times and destroyed for the sake of the 
building material it afforded. Parts of the clay floor of the room were recognised, in particular 
a stretch which follows the inside line of the destroyed west wall. The floor gives us some 
indication of the ground level of the house which must have risen on this artificial terrace. 
Below the floor of this room we found, against the inside of the south wall, a proto-Gcometric 
grave with two vases, published by Mr. Desborough in Part V, and, running from cast to 
west, what resembles the dromos of a chamber tomb cut in the rock and 1-45 m. wide. 
As stated, the northern limit of this room has not yet been found, but a test made somewhat 
to the north of the cast-west Hellenistic wall revealed on the east side of what are apparently 
the foundations of the northern continuation of the west wall a deposit of black earth containing 
fragments of carved ivories. All about this western room above the level of the floor of beaten 
clay we found a layer of black earth of varying thickness, but never more than 0-50 m. thick, 
which contained a great number of pieces of carved ivories, a number of stone vases, both com- 
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plctc and broken, and other small finds. They lay in no recognisable order, and it is im¬ 
possible to say whether they belonged to this ground-floor room or whether they had fallen 
with other debris from a room on the floor above. 

The ivories could be divided into several groups. There arc small, flat, engraved plaques, 
of varying shape with an almost infinite number of designs, including most of the best known 
Mycenaean decorative patterns. Illustrations of these arc given plate 33, a. We sec here 
small plaques with argonauts, murex or whorl shells, strips for making borders, lilies, ivy leaves, 
dolphins, and cusp-like pieces which could be arranged as a border pattern, and numerous 
other small decorative pieces. All these seem to have been intended as inlays to be inserted in 
wood. The objects which they decorated were probably furniture, beds, chairs, tables, and 
perhaps large storage chests. Homer mentions ivory as being employed for the decoration of 
beds and chairs as well as of harness and weapons. Furniture so decorated might be con¬ 
sidered as the Homeric counterpart of the furniture and chests of the Near East today which arc 
adorned with inlay in molhcr-of-pcarl. Chests were part of Homeric furniture. In the 
basement and in the storeroom of the house of Odysseus there were chests for clothing and 
other textiles. Achilles seems to have had one in his tent.** Alkinoos packed the gifts for 
Odysseus in a decorated chest. 

Another group of ivories comprises plaques carved in relief, some high and some low, 
which were apparently often applied as ornament to small caskets and various objects. Among 
these are bands with the Mycenaean triglyph pattern, and many figure-of-eight shields of all 
sizes (plate 34).'* Of the latter, some are still attached to part of a round ivory lid. There is 
also a set of four flgure-of-eight shields in high relief on a band which, to judge by the holes at 
each end, was once attached to the side of a small casket (plate 34, e). Another plaque shows a 
figure-of-eight shield in high relief surrounded by a border of decorative leaves (plate 34, i). 
This may have been the lid of the same casket. In somewhat lower relief is a set of plaques with 
lions. 'Hiere are pieces of three, possibly four, plaques showing running lions (plate 33, r) and 
part of a rectangular plaque which was originally in two pieces set together, one of which is 
now missing. This latter shows a lion attacking a calf by seizing it by the neck (plate 33, b). 
It is tempting to consider the four long narrow plaques with running lions as the sides of a casket 
and the rectangular plaque with the lion and calf as its lid. The carving of all the lions is 
excellent. They are drawn with strength, vigour, and fidelity. At the same time there is 
a delicacy and refinement about the actual carving and detail, especially in the heads and the 
manes, which is characteristic of Mycenaean art. The vivid observation of the lion pouncing 
on a calf is most naturalistic.'* Its composition is similar to that of many Mycenaean gems. 
The central theme, with the lion*s jaws fastening on the neck of the calf and with the treatment 
of the body of the calf disposed round in such a way as to fill the comers, is characteristically 
Mycenaean and typical of the manner in which subjects arc arranged on engraved gems. It 
is interesting that the same formula of composition was employed both by gem engravers and 
by ivory carvers. 

In high relief, too, is the head of a warrior wearing a boar’s tusk helmet (plate 35, 4 , c). 
This is of the same type as that found at Spata and those found by Tsountas in a tomb 
at Mycenae.'’ It represents slighdy more than half a head. On the flat side there are two holes 

“ Orf. Il339,XXl5i. **//wrfXVl aai. *» Orf. VIII 434,438, XIII 10, 68. 

A set ofnnre-or-cight shields of various sizes might have decorated a sword scabbard or some similar tapering object 
on the model of the bronze sword from the Fourth Shan Grave, Karo, Sehachtgrdber, pi. LXXXV 404; compare the wx lid 
from Knossos, Evans, Prehistoric Tombs 44, 6g. 41, and PM IV 301 f. 

Corbett, JungU Lon 45. pl. *. I owe this reference to Miss Florence Day. 

•• BCH II (18^), pl. Xvni. ** A£ i8i^, pl. o, no. 12 from Tomb 27. 
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for pins to fasten it to an ivory or wooden backing. It is in remarkable condition, and much 
better preserved than those from Tsounias* tomb. Also in style it is superior to the Spata 
example. It gives a clear picture of the appearance of a boar’s tusk helmet. The front view 
presents us with a vivid likeness of a Mycenaean warrior and of his actual physiognomy. 
This head, together with several flat plaques (plate 35, 0) in sketchy style, showing warriors’ 
heads wearing such helmets, shows that this was not uncommon as a Mycenaean decorative 
motive.^* 

In a test just to the north of this room, in an area which may have been part of it, we found 
a sherd from the rim of an L.H. IIIB vase showing a pattern composed of four boar’s tusk 
helmets arranged like the petals of a flower (plate 35, a, d). The four helmets unite at their 
peaks to form the centre of the flower and the pendant chin straps below appear like parts of 
feathery petals. Such a flower-like arrangement of decorative motives is not uncommon in 
Mycenaean art. Murex shells, for instance, often occur in such a scheme.^* 

Near the south wall of this western room we found a clay tablet inscribed in the Linear B 
Mycenaean script. It is a tablet of the long, narrow type similar to some of those found in 
Room 2 of the House of the Oil Merchant.*® It is baked hard by the fire which destroyed the 
house, and it is hoped that with the excavation of the rest of the house more tablets may yet be 
discovered in it. 

In the same deposit were found several fragments of vases of faience (plate 36, a). Some 
seem to belong to an open bowl with a fairly high foot. The surface is much damaged, but 
the faience seems to have been of a pale greenish yellow colour with shallow engraved lines. 
Other small pieces are polychrome. Two show the head of a griffin in blue, and the head and 
part of the body of a lion in yellow: yet another a handle decorated with red, blue and 
yellow. From its appearance the faience does not seem to be Egyptian, but to be more prob¬ 
ably of Syrian or Phoenician fabric. Also with the faience was part of an alabaster vase. This 
is presumably of Egyptian fabric, for the material is almost certainly Egyptian. It was of the 
‘ baggy * shape well known in the XVIIIth Dynasty. An alabaster vase of this type was found 
in the tholos tomb at the Argive Heraion.** Others have been found at Vaphio and Knossos.** 
Most so far seem to have been found in L.H. II or L.M. II contexts. This vase belongs to a 
L.H. IIIB context, but there is no reason why we should not consider it as of late XVIIIth 
Dynasty date. 

Together with the carved ivories we found in this western room three complete stone vases 
of serpentine (plate 36, c), two more or less complete restored from fragments and a number of 
pieces of others. Two vases have their lids, and one of the fragments has, close to the rim, two 
silver studs which indicate that this vase probably had had a silver lid. The vases were made 
by drilling with a hollow reed drill, and the traces of the process arc clearly visible in one of the 
vases which has its neck and body in separate pieces. It was necessary to make the neck and 
body separately, because it would have been impossible to drill out the body through the 
narrow opening of the neck. Another fragment of a vase in whitish stone has shallow sinkings 
drilled in its surface for the reception of decorative inlays, and some pieces of such inlay in 
crystal and variegated stone were found near it (plate 36, b). This fragment is part of the same 
deposit and, like it, to be dated to L.H. IIIB. 

** Miu Lamb has collected the best known examples, BSA XXV 2^5. Evans' argument {PM IV 868 fT.) that the 
boar's tusk helmet is Cretan a unconvincing. 

>* Wace, CfumUr Tmks 17, fig. 8 d\ Furumaric, Mietitatm Pottvy, fig. 51. Compare the lion beads on the ivory 
pommel ft'om Shaft Grave [V, Karo, Schaehtgr&htr.oX. LaXVII. 

“ Bennett, ProeAmPhUSoe vol. 07 (1953), 42a ff. 

BSA XXV 336 (39). ** Fimmen, KntisA’M^itnistht Ktdtur 174. 
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NOTE: STONE BOWLS 

M.M.‘mttaSgo?‘wSr.h= laner^S^^e Middle Helledie period. %e ftogmenri of ..one v«e. fron. 
Sumauk«’excavation ^ as follows; w nithoi from the* TwnbofClytcnmestra*. There are nine 

«igc of the b«c 

4. Large vessel of grey stone, one piw. 

5-8. Four pieces of stone vases all dincreni. All small. 

Q. 10. Two Diecei of worM gtw Waii stone. popular for stone vases in M.M. I, and that it wa* 

Evans says mat the material ^ ti,,t the use ofless hard materials such as 

^s;So“. arXe“^w^ j ■■f 
i-*si,.?s^TSSn^rf^re’?^^^ 

construction is quite out of ^ cut through by the dromos data the construction of the 

tita. Further, the evidence of the pottery fo\^ m the rocKcienwimros^y^^ IHB »• Hadanyonebut 

SJ.'iS Sa'lJilSIilili?!™. 11. .u.« u~ 1 ™•—1" -^y»™ »1 *~1— 

about the evolution of Mycenaean art and architecture. 


77 k House of Sphinxes 

In 1952 in clearing the «)uth wall of the House of the Oil Merchant we found outside it 
to the south and at a lower level a storeroom which contained a great quantity of vas«, mostly 
undccoratcd drinking cups. Two large undccorated vases of coarse ware were found standing 
more or less m situ in the centre of the room, and above one of them was found a small ivory 
plaque carved with a couchant sphinx.*® This year, 1953, we planned to ^cavatc a large 
arS along the south waU of the OU Merchant’s House in order to see whether this storeroom was 
an annex of the Oil Merchant’s House or part of the basement of another and separate home 
to the south. We found that this room was in fact part of the basement of another house which 
must be later in date than the House of the Oil Merchant, for its walls abut on the outside of the 
southern wall of the Oil Merchant’s House. The main terrace wall, which on the cast supports 
the Oil Merchant’s House, is set outwards slightly at the point of the junction of the two houses, 
and then continued on this new line in a south-westward direction to form a massive supporting 
wall for this other house, which in view of the discoveries made within it we have named the 
House of Sphinxes (sec plan fig. 2) . We were not able to define the full extent of this other house, 
and so far have excavated only the northern part of its basement. On the west it runs against 
the hillside, but we have not yet been able to find its limit in this direction. It probably extends 
considerably farther to the south, and we hope to be able to excavate the southern part of it 

next season. . . ^ , n 

The House of the Oil Merchant stands on fill held up by the Cyclopean terrace wall on 

the cast. The House of the Sphinxes, on the other hand, is built directly on the rock. An 
area of the rocky hillside was roughly levelled off, and against its eastern edge the Cyclopean 


»* 353 ( 18 «). The additional piecea were found by Dr. Mitsos at the Treaiury of Atreu* and included with 

Stamataka* pieca. Ittt wa* made during the evacuation of the Museum in 1940-41. 

“ PAf IV234. 6g. 178. »• FAf IV 235. figs. 180,181. »» .dreWoiy xxvi, 54, 227. 

«• Wace, 127 ff. « BSA XLVIII. pi. 9 
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terrace wall was founded on a lower shelf of rock. The space between the rock floor of the 
basement of the house and the inside of the Cyclopean terrace wall was filled with large stones 
packed with clay. In the rock floor of the terrace thus made on the hillside shallow trenches (about 
0*30 m. deep and x-oo m. wide) were cut. In these the dry stone walls were constructed. The 
shallow trenches were cut across the doorways also, and in them the wooden thresholds were 
laid. We not only found in the threshold trenches much black ash, obviously the remains of 
carbonised wood, but at the north end of the threshold to Room 2 we found still embedded in 
the wall the charred end of a wooden beam (plate 32, <2). In the threshold cutting of 
Room 4 we found the setting for a similar beam. This, of course, agrees well with the Homeric 
evidence, for in the Odyssey we have many references to thresholds of oak or ash.“ The 
basement as so far cleared consists of a long corridor running north and south. From this 
separate rooms branch off to east and west, see the plan fig. 2 and plate 32,^. The floors and 
walls of the rooms and corridor arc all with one exception unplastcred, but in the north-cast 
room (Room i) the walls were plastered, and apparently also the floor. The plaster is of clay 
well mixed with chaff, and it extends half-way through the depth of the doorway to the corridor 
(plate 32, b). Forsome distance along the north wall of this room a clay shelf extends for about 
2 m. from the north-west corner. On and before this lay a number of the curious triangular 
bars of clay mentioned in last year’s report.*^ Against the west wall lie three round flat discs 
of similar clay. These can all be seen in the photograph, plate 32, h. The room was full of 
broken vases. In addition to the large jars of plain coarse clay found in 1952 in the centre of 
the room, there was a great mass of coarse domestic and kitchen pottery along the north wall 
mixed with many painted vases of L.H. IIIB style. A mug and some examples of piriform jars 
are shown in plate 3 i , r. Along the south side were innumerable fragments of undecorated 
drinking cups, kylikes, and shallow bowls. As stated, there was much wood ash. Perhaps 
the vases had been arranged on wooden shelves in the room. The domestic ware included 
three-legged cooking-pots, ladles, lids, and funnels of an unusual shape (plate 37). Apparently 
too the room had been specially closed. In the doorway from the corridor we found seven clay 
seal impressions (plate 38, i). These are of the usual shape, triangular in section, and were 
pinched with the fingers around strings.** The impressions arc all from the same signet, which 
shows a man standing between two wild goats. On the back of each impression there arc 
inscriptions in the Linear B Mycenaean script. In one case the inscription was too long for the 
back, and the final sign is incised on the front over the seal impression. Perhaps these im¬ 
pressions had been used to seal strings or cords fastening the door of the room, and perhaps too 
the inscriptions are the signatures or names of seven witnesses to the sealing up of this storeroom. 

In this room we found in addition to the vases many carved ivories. Among them were 
fragments of three more plaques with couchant sphinxes (plate 39, f), similar to that found in 
1952.** These perhaps had adorned the four sides of a small wooden casket. In the north¬ 
west (2) and south-west (4) rooms, and also at the north end of the corridor, were found many 
other carved ivories. These include quantities of small flat ivory inlays carved in the same 
sketchy style as those from the House of Shields, and the favourite Mycenaean decorative 
patterns are represented. There are strips which must have formed borders. There are ivy 
leaves, lilies, argonauts, birds, flame ornaments, cusps, and several others. Among ornaments 
in the round or half-round arc cockle-shells (plate 39, b), and domino-like objects (fig. 4). Most 
striking arc plaques in low relief. Two of these represent the well-known Mycenaean lotus 
and spiral pattern (plate 38, u) as seen in the ceiling of the side chamber of the Orchomenos 

•• Cf. the South House, BSA XXV 88; see Homer. OJ. XVII 339, XXI43. •* BSA XLVIH 14. 

•* Bc^ett, PrteAmPhiJ^ vol. 97 (2953), pi. 14 (lal, 424. ** BSA XLVIII 14, pi. 9c. 
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tholos tomb ** and in wall paintings from the Palace at Mycenae ** and from other sites. One 
of these as restored from fragments mxjst have been at least 070 m. long. Since they have holes 
for the insertion of ivory pegs (of which a considerable number were found), these plaques 
probably decorated furniture, chairs, beds, chests, and perhaps tables. In spite of the low 
relief, the delicacy and accuracy of the carving arc excellent. Another plaque, unfortunately 
in a fragmentary condition, displays a series of friezes of argonauts (plate 39, a) arranged in 
parallel rows which apparently covered a considerable space. The design of the argonauts 



o. 4 .—Mycenae: House 
OP Sphinxes, ‘ Dominoes ' 
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sailing along in single file with their tentacles spread is most attractive, and the carving is 
executed with realism and refinement. 

The finest plaque of all, which was found in Room 2, represents a pair of sphinxes (plate 
38, a) in an attitude similar to that of the lions in the Lion Gate relief. They arc in profile and 
confront one another. They wear lily crowns from which plumes stream out backwards. 
They wear elaborate necklaces. The details of their wings and of the spirals which mark the 
junction of wing and shoulder are admirably carved. The bodies and legs are firm, strong, 
and beautifully proportioned. The forefeet rest on the capital of a fluted column. The hind 
feet rest on a platform which stands above three sets of the ‘ Horns of Consecration * at a slightly 
lower level than the column capital. This plaque, from the superb skill of its design and of 
Boisscrt, Alt Krtta\ pi. ao6. *• BSA XXV 109, pi. XXIX; Rodenwaldt, Tbjuu II 47 fF., 175 ff. 
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its execution, ranks as one of the finest Mycenaean carved ivories so far known. Its subject, 
the confronted sphinxes, is also unique so far in Mycenaean art, but it has, of course, many 
parallels in its composition, and it is not necessary to refer to any other than the relief of the 
Lion Gate. Whether any religious or symbolic significance attaches to sphinxes in this attitude 
in connection with a column remains for later discussion. Since this plaque was found in 
Room 2 and the other sphinx plaques in Room i, we can hardly connect them, although it 
would be tempting to imagine that this had adorned the lid of a casket of which the other sphinx 
plaques formed the sides. 

The Two HotiseSy Similanties and Differences 

It is interesting to note the differences between the ivories found in the House of Shields 
and the House of Sphinxes. In the former house there were numbers of figure-of-eight shields, 
and dolphins among the ivories. In the House of Sphinxes we found sphinxes, birds, cockle¬ 
shells, and * dominoes ’, but only one figure-of-eight shield. Similarly in the House of Shields 
stone vases complete or fragmentary were not unasual. In the House of Sphinxes we found the 
handles of one or two stone vases and the broken lid of another, but no large pieces and no 
complete stone vases. Presumably the stone vases, like the ivories, had belonged to the furnish¬ 
ing of the rooms on the floors above and fallen into the basement or lower floor when the 
building was burnt and collapsed'. In Room 3 of the House of Sphinxes were many pieces of 
cement flooring .which had fallen with the debris from above. 'The lines in the burnt debris 
(which is about 2 m. deep) in the west side of the excavation of Room 2 of the House of Sphinxes 
show clearly that the house had at least one story above the basement, and perhaps there was 
yet a second story. Above Rooms 2 and 4 many remains of burnt crude brick were found which 
show that, as usual, the upper walls were of unbaked brick supported by timber framework. 

From both the houses there were quantities of model columns in ivory (plate 40), over 
sixty in all. There are columns of the ordinary or Lion Gate type, fluted columns with capitals 
of the * Pcrgamcne * type, spiral columns, and one broken example in wood with the chevron 
pattern of the columns of the Treasury of Atreus. Some of the columns, especially those of the 
ordinary type, are semi-columns and were attached to a background by ivory pegs. Most of 
the others are in the round, and several have detachable capitals. The fluted columns have 
twenty-six flutes like the engaged gypsum columns of the ‘Tomb of Clytemncstra*. This, 
with a similar model column in ivory found by Tsountas in a tomb at Mycenae ** shows that 
fluted columns were a feature of Mycenaean architecture. Fluted columns existed in the Palace 
at Pylos and also in the Little Palace at Knossos, which is of L.M. II date, the period of Main¬ 
land influence at Knossos. It will be observed also that the column on which the sphinxes 
of the sphinx plaque plant their forefeet is a fluted column of the same type. So we sec that 
the fluted columns of classical Greece have a long ancestry far back in prc-classical Greece. 

Together with the columns were other possible architectural models. There arc several 
pieces showing the Mycenaean triglyph pattern and one with a checker pattern which recalls 
some of the architectural frescoes.*’ There arc also a number of rectangular pieces of ivory 
with sockets and tenons (no. 5). These all have the appearance of being part of a model 
building set such as might be given to a child as a toy. Is it conceivable that they were intended 
to be used in the construction of architectural models? This idea is strengthened by the fact 
that the capitals of many of the ivory model columns are removable. In any case these 
architectural models, whether used as applied ornament or as true models are most interesting 
and important, and must be studied in detail. 

*• AE 1888, pi. 8, 8. •* BSA XXV, pU. XLII, XLIII; Bossert, Alt Kreto*, pU. aao, 221. 
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An ivory of peculiar form, of which examples of varying size were found in both houses, 
appears in plates 36, d; 39, b. These almost seem as if they were the feet of cabnolc chair legs. 
The sides taper upwards, but not symmetrically. At the top they arc sawn downwards into eight 
‘ blades * which are triangular in section and naturally arc thinner at the top than at the base. 
In most cases the ‘ blades being fragile, arc broken, but their shapes and the process by which 
they were sawn is clear. The saw employed must have been thin, almost like a fret saw, for the 
divisions between the blades arc narrow. The whole in form looks rather like a model of the 
foot of a large quadruped adapted as a support for something. There is no indication, however, 
as to what was inserted between the blades, which arc in most cases all snapped off at the same 
level. So far we have no clue to the real purpose of these objects. The blades are too fragile 
to be inserted into wood or some other comparatively hard substance. Four examples of this 
were found in the Mcnidi tomb,« but so far no one has offered any completely satisfactory 
explanation of their purpose. Perhaps further research will solve the puzzle or some lucky 

discovery reveal the use of these mysterious objects. 

There is no definite evidence that any of the ivories were stained or coloured as indicated 
by Homer in the famous simile. One small piece from the House of Shields which has not 
suffered from fire docs indeed show on its surface a touch of reddish purple. Perhaps some of 
the ivories much affected by fire were coloured also. Perhaps even the intense blackness of 
many pieces, such as the lion plaques, is due to their having been coloured or stained. This, 
however, is a matter for further research, and perhaps a chemical analysis may yield definite 


evidence. 

The ivory presumably came from Syria, where the elephant then nourished, and there 
is another sign of trade with the Syrian or Phoenician coast in the presence in the House of 
Shields of the fragments of faience vessels which do not appear to be of Egyptian origin. 


General Comment 

The existence of these three large houses well away from any protection which the 
Cyclopean walls of the citadel could have afforded suggests that at the time when they flourished 
Mycenae was not only prosperous and powerful but also enjoying a period of profound peace. 
The houses are private houses, and from their size and equipment would presumably have 
belonged to nobles or merchants. It stands to reason that no one would have dared to build 
so large and so rich a house as any one of these outside the citadel walls unless he and his 
possessions could enjoy peace and safety. We can assume therefore that at this time Mycenae 
was in no danger of attack by either land or sea. It has often been said and repeated in text¬ 
books that we must draw a distinction between the undefended palaces of Crete and the great 
fortress palaces of the Mainland. The former, it is said, indicate that the wealthy rulers of 
Crete needed no fortifications because Crete was powerful and flourished under the protection 
of a strong fleet. On the other hand, we are told that the Mycenaean fortified palaces indicate 
that their rulers lived with the constant threat of invasion by ‘ Dorians or of overseas raids by 
pirates. Now in view of the evidence of these houses this idea must be modified. The houses 
at Mycenae arc just as much undefended as the palace of Knossos and mutatis mutandis just 

»• (Lolling), Kupptlgrab bti Mmdi, pi. VI la; StaU, CcU. Myc* 160 (198a). Only four art mentioned in the publica¬ 
tion, but, ns Stall says, there are ten from this tomb in the National Museum at Athens. 

•* Iliad TV 142. Several of the Tratt ivories from Syria in the Metr^liian Museum are decorated with colour and 
gold, BaiiMetrMus XXXI (1936), 221 ff. I ow’e this reference to Mr. C. It. Wilkinson. 

Barnett, P£F(i 1939, 4 ff. 
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as richly equipped. The facile assumptions which arc now text-book commonplaces must bo 
discarded} and the question must be reconsidered in the light of the most recent discoveries. 

. There is yet another point concerning these houses which has an important bearing on 
our ideas of Mycenaean civilisation. We have here a row of three large and wealthy private 
houses, and in each one of them inscriptions in the Linear B Mycenaean Script have been 
found. The tablets from the House of the Oil Merchant found in 1952 seem to be written by 
no less than six hands.*' All this indicates that writing and reading were much commoner 
than we have hitherto been inclined to believe. This can be confirmed by the painted inscrip¬ 
tions on stirrup vases from Mycenae itself, Tiryns, Thebes, Eleusis, and Orchomcnos, for such 
inscriptions on lai^e stirrup vases were presumably intended to be read by the men who 
handled the vases, and they are hardly likely to have been nobles or merchants, but at best 
foremen or stewards.** We thus obtain a more extensive idea of the literacy of the Mycenaeans, 
and it is hard to believe that when the Mycenaeans had reached so comparatively high a 
standard of literacy they should have ceased entirely to read and write after the end of the 
Bronze Age and before the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet. For the beginning of the 
Iron Age, the Sub-Mycenaean, Proto-Geometric, and earliest Geometric stages our principal 
evidence comes from tombs. Inscriptions arc rarely found in tombs even in the height of the 
classical period. No inhabited sites of the beginning of the Iron Age have yet been excavated or 
even discovered. If it were possible to excavate a good inhabited site of that date much of 
importance would undoubtedly come to light, and it is not inconceivable that inscriptions of 
some kind might be found. Sanctuaries and shrines of that period are also practically un¬ 
known. Thus the evidence for or against literacy after the Bronze Age is non-existent, because 
really, except for tombs, we have practically no archaeological material. It has been suggested 
that the use of a script like the Linear B might have continued into the early Iron Age and 
perhaps even have overlapped with the earliest use of the Phoenician alphabet in Greece, just 
as the Cypriot syllabary and the Greek alphabet overlapped in historical Cyprus. For the 
sake of our knowledge of early classical Greece the discovery and excavation of an inhabited 
early Iron Age site in Greece is urgently necessary. 

A. J. B. Wacz 


Beoneu, PneAjnfhilSee vol. 97, 4^1 fT. 

** It has even been suggested that tt was a script devised for accountancy only. 
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PART II. THE GRAVE CIRCLE - 
(plate 41) 

In 1950 and 1952, in view of recent discussions about the date of the Grave Circle/ we 
decided to make some fresh soundings in its supporting wall to see if any fresh evidence could be 
obtained. In the first year the work was conWd to soundings in the battered supporting wall 
on the south side opposite the north-east comer of the House of the Warrior Vase, and was 
undertaken by Mr. Kenneth Rowe. In 1952 further soundings were made in the battered . 
supporting wall, the wall at its base on the west * was further examined, and a sectional cut 
was made across the double ring of standing slabs on the north-east side about midway between 
the entrance and the then surviving cover slabs.® The work was then directed by Dr. F. H. 
Stubbings. 

At the time of Schlicmann’s excavations the western part of the double ring of vertical 
poros slabs of the Grave Circle, which rests on the battered supporting wall, was in a very 
ruinous condition. This can be seen clearly in Schliemann’s illustration and in the photo¬ 
graphs published later.* After the dose of Schliemann’s and Stamatakes’ excavations the 
supporting wall was restored both on the west and on the south, and the western half of the 
double ring of standing slabs was reconstructed. When Keramopoullos * excavated the 
fallen rock in the centre of the circle the Greek Archaeological Service undertook some further 
work of conservation. When our work at Mycenae began in 1920 we carefully probed the 
circle. We tested the unrestored parts of the battered supporting wall and examined the wall 
at its western foot (63). We cleared the north-eastern sector of the circle of standing slabs 
as far as we could with safety and dug out some of the earth between the slabs at the southern 
end of the cover slabs still m nfti, and traced the row of flat slabs which run as a kind of pavement 
against the inside of the ring of vertical slabs. The plan then made, and the photographs 
then taken give a general idea of its condition at that date.* In the succeeding years, weather 
and even more the increasing numbers of visitors have caused much damage to the Grave 
Circle.’ In 1952 the Greek Archaeological Service undertook some badly needed work of 
conservation. The verticaJ slabs of the entrance, which were in danger of falling, and also the 
vertical slabs still m rite along the eastern side were set upright. In the course of this work the 
remaining cover slabs,* which were badly broken, were removed. The western side of the 
double circle of vertical slabs was again reconstructed. 

In view of all this recent work and of the various theories now in circulation about the date 

^ Throughout tlus article, tee the plan and tections in BSA XXV, I, XVII. 

• XXV, pi. I (63); Wacc, Mycoue, pL 3 (63). 

• See BSA JOCV, pi. I (64); Wacc, Myetnat, pi. 3 (64). * MyctnM, pi. VII; AitlJ>titkmaUr II, 46, 47. 

» AE 1918, 5* ff. • Bh XXV, pU. I, XV, ro3 ff. 

^ The lane parties of visitors of all nationalities do much damage to the monuments of Mycenae, for they are under no 
adequate guidance and are apt to clamber about the walls in seaioh of views or suitable spots for photo^phy. This 
dislodges the loosely packed stones of the prehistoric walls, which then fall into ruin. Further, the constsmt passing of large 
bodies of vuitots has worn away the poros treads of the graiid staircase of the palsM:e and some of the poros foundadons of the 
temple. The preservation of excavated ruins is one of the great problems now before the Greek Archaeological Service and 
all Mcavators m Greece. It is a question not of restoration, but of preservation. 

• BSA XXV, pi. I (64); Wace, Myctnes, pi. 3 (64). 
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of the Grave Circle it has been thought advisable to publish here a brief statement of the results 
of our probing, especially since the stratigraphic evidence of our earlier work, grouped in the 
Nauplia Museum, was destroyed during the war, when the Museum and its storerooms were 
evacuated. 

In our first examination of the Grave Circle in 1920 we devoted much attention to the low, 
curving wall at the foot of the battered supporting wall on the west,* and then we found no 
pottery other than L.H. Ill in or about this wall.^® In 1952 this curving wall was cleared of 
the debris which had accumulated since the 1920 excavations, together with the adjacent 
parts of the battered wall, and a careful fresh study was made of their interrelation. The wall 
numbered (63) on the plan is only two courses high, forming at the base of the battered wall 
a sort of step, narrowing towards the south until its vertical west face merges with the face of the 
supporting wall. 

The two courses of stone forming this step in fact continue without a break beyond the 
point of junction, and their continuation forms the two lowest courses of the supporting wall. 
Above them are two or three more vertical courses before the batter begins. Where the 
* step * projects, however, the batter begins immediately above it. There is no visible difference 
in material or construction between the lowest, vertical-faced courses and the battered courses; 
they form in fact a single structure. It looks as though there had been some minor change of 
plan in the line of the supporting wall aAcr the first few courses w:crc built, leaving a projecting 
step (as described) at the foot of the affected part. The reason for the change is not clear. The 
resultant untidiness would hardly be noticeable from above; and if it was, it could easily have 
been covered over. 

Tests dug horizontally into the wall, between the stones, at points in both the vertical and 
the battered faces produced sherds (presumably there since the building of the wall) of M.H. 
(Minyan and Matt-painted) and L.H. Ill style, none later than L.H. IIIB (plate 41). So 
did tests between the stones of the projecting ‘ step *. If any conclusion can be drawn from these 
tests it would be that the walling examined was all of one date, most probably L.H. IIIB. 
As noted in 1920,the pottery from this supporting wall compares well with the pottery from 
the earlier strata of the Lion Gate section.** In the earlier publication o£ those results it was 
stated that that pottery was of the Amama period, and therefor to be placed early in the 
L.H. Ill period. Further study, however, has shown that it does not belong to the first or A 
stage of L.H. Ill pottery, but to the beginning of the second or B stage, which immediately 
succeeds the Amarna period.*® 

In addition to this re-examination of the supporting wall of the Grave Circle and the wall 
at its western foot we cut a section across the double ring of vertical slabs about midway between 
the eastern side of the entrance and the northernmost cover slab then still in situ. As in the 
case ofthe section cut farther to the south-east in 1920 **the vertical slabs proved to be bedded 
on the rock as seen in the section in no. 6. Against the bottoms of the vertical slabs and 
between them where they are set on the rock were found a few sherds of E.H. and M.H. 
pottery with one sherd of L.H. This confirms the evidence of the 1920 tests, and implies that 
the double ring of vertical slabs was set in a Middle Helladic stratum. This double ring is 
dated by the pottery found in the retaining wall on the west, which as we have seen is of good 
L.H. IIIB style. There is thus no evidence to suggest that the double ring of vertical slabs was 
erected in M.H. or even in L.H. I times. In other words it is not contemporaneous with the 

» BSA XXV, pi. I (63); Wm, Myctnat, pi. 3 (63). « BSA XXV 108. 

« E 5 A XXV 108. 1" a V J/ ,, 

1 » BSA XLVIII 15, n. aa; BncAmPhiIS«( vol. 97, 434. » BSA XXV 110 f., pi. XVI b. 
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Shaft Graves but a later construction to protect them and enclose them as a Umenos. Whether 
there was any kind of an enclosure here when the first Shaft Graves were dug must remain an 
open question. We must remember, however, that the Grave Circle enclosed at least twelve 
tombs, more than is usually assumed. Schlicmann found five Shaft Graves, Stamatakes 
found one more, the Sixth Grave, and four in the eastern part of the Circle. In addition, 
Schliemann found two or more graves on the sloping rock to the east of the Third Shaft Grave. 
These contained small Middle Helladic vases, and so probably resembled one or two of the 
small graves found by Dr. Papademetriou in the north-western sector of the recently discovered 
Middle Helladic Grave Circle. This would give a total of at least twelve graves in the Grave 
Circle.'* There may even have been more, for in the National Museum at Athens there are 
two small matt-painted M.H. vases * found outside the Shaft Graves* which arc unbroken 
and look as if they had come from a tomb or tombs. It is unfortunate that Schliemann did 
not record the graves he found cast of the Third Shaft Grave and that Stamatakes was never 
able to publish any account cither of the graves he found in the eastern part of the circle or of 
their contents. At all events we must recognize that it is erroneous to think of Schliemann’s 
Grave Circle as having enclosed only the six Shaft Graves. The small graves with Middle 
Helladic vases were presumably of the later Middle Helladic period, and so must not long ante¬ 
date the Second and Sixth Shaft Graves, which arc probably the two earliest of the scries. 

Even though the enclosing wall of the Grave Circle in its present condition docs not go 
back to the Middle Helladic period, it is not, however, impossible that there was some kind of 
enclosure round this group of graves which was swept away on the complete reconstruction of 
the area as a sacred temems^ when the Lion Gate and adjoining parts of the Cyclopean Walls 
and the Ramp were built, soon after the end of the Late Helladic IIIA phase at the close of 

the Amarna age. r lir 

A. J. B. Wage 

F. H. Stubbings 


Note 

Furumark believes that the * panel style * of decoration of L.H. Ill pottery did not begin 
until the L.H. IIIB stage. I have long believed that some of the existing examples of the 
* panel style ’, such as the fragment from under the threshold of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus * 
and the splendid deep bowl from the second stratum by the Lion Gate, were to be dated 
earlier than the majority of the examples of the ‘ panel style ’ on account of their excellent style 
and fabric. I had therefore wished to place them in L.H. IIIA, but if L.H. IIIB, as now sug¬ 
gested, is held to begin at the end of the Amarna age about 1340 b.c.,** then these and similar 
specimens of the * panel style * can be considered as being some of the first examples of its re- 
emergence in L.H. IIIB. I have pointed out elsewhere « that the panel method of com¬ 
position does not originate in L.H. Ill, but can be traced back to Middle Helladic times, and I 
have suggested that it reached its fullest development in Geometric pottery. 

A.J. B. W. 

W»c«. Myttnat^. *• No*, mo, 1305, unpubluhed; W*ee, Mymat 61, n. 5. 

** BSA 357, fig. 7® « — W*cc, Myunat. pi. 44 a («). 

>» XXV. V «; W*ce, Myunat, pi. 76 i. 

»• BSA XLVIII 15, n. aa. ‘EnmlMpio* TaoCrmi 348, 350. 
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PART III. A POSSIBLE MIDDLE HELLADIC FORTIFICATION WALL 

(plate 42) 

Schliemann on his plan * of the acropolis of Mycenae marks a terrace wall on the north¬ 
west comer of the * summit Steffen on his plan * of the acropolis marks the same wall as one 
of his ‘ kyklopische Stutz- u. AbschniUsmauem Dr. Leicester Holland included the wall in 
his plan * of the palace made during our excavations there in 1920-23. Then we thought that 
this wall was a terrace wall which supported the end of the inclined roadway which climbed 
the Citadel from the Ramp to the north-west Propylon (9) of the Palace with its paved 
forecourt (7). 

In 1939 in excavating the rock shelf to the east of the Guardroom (3, 4) and below the 
terrace wall which supports the temple foundations on the north, we found a much ruined wall 
(pio. 7, Z) on the very edge of the rock shelf, which here drops abruptly to the north. This 
wall was associated with a Middle Helladic deposit. Above this lay a somewhat disturbed 
Late Helladic stratum where the splendid ivory group of two women and a boy was discovered.^ 
The wall is a packed construction of largish stones about 1*25 m. thick, and the deposit behind 
it rests in a hollow in the rock and was at most i*25 m. deep. In this was a stratum of black 
earth which was full of Middle Helladic pottery belonging to a late rather than to an early 
stage in that period. The wall in its ruined state is now not more than two or three courses 
high. In view of its position on the very edge of the steep rock it was suggested that it was 
probably the remains of a Middle Helladic fortification wall which had once surrounded the 
summit of the acropolis. It can easily be seen from a study of the contours and from an 
inspection of the site itself that the upper part of the acropolis, the part now occupied by the 
palace, is practically a higher and upper or inner acropolis.* 

We naturally therefore began to look for any possible surviving traces of such a Middle 
Helladic wall elsewhere on the summit of the acropolis and lying approximately on the same 
contour line. Our attention was thus drawn inevitably to the wall below the north-west angle 
of the Palace. This wall (fig. 8), which is about i*oo m. thick, survives to a height of 
three courses or about 1*50 m. It is a packed wall of largish stones, and unfortunately at cither 
end, to the north-east and to the south-west, has suffered much from Hellenistic or other late 
distinbance. Towards its south-west end it is crossed by a small modem flight of steps which 
carries the present footpath from the Ramp to the north-west angle of the Palace. Careful 
examination of the structure of this wall suggests that it is not of Late Helladic date. In con¬ 
struction and appearance it is quite different from the walls of the Palace, which are generally 
of Late Helladic date. 

Across and above it, running in an east-west direction, arc the remains of a wall of large 
stones (at level 266*50 between i and 8 on Dr. Holland’s plan, see fig. 7), which in its 
* Cyclopean * construction certainly appears to be L.H. Ill in date and to resemble the Palace 
Walls, for instance the West Terrace wall. Since this fragmentary wall is only a short distance 

I ^ c , * "" AfyJtimti, JA. II. 

It ji 2 **’ *» ®* numbers here given in the text to various parts of the palace are those of Dr. 

Hc^Iand s plan. See no. 7. * Wace, Mjfceiat, 101-103. » Wace, Afyemae, pis. 36, 38 c, 104 a. 
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Fio. 7. —Mycenae: Middle Helladic (?) Wall, Plan. 
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K. R. ROWE 



north-west of the paved court (7) of the North-west Propylon of the Palace, it may well mark 
the end of the inclined approach road, where it at last turned into the paved court. Remains 
of a wall of similar appearance can be seen just below the East Lobby of the Grand Staircase 
(67), and perhaps marks the end of the approach road in that direction. We may thus assume 
that this upper wall is of Late Helladic date and probably belongs to the period of the 
construction of the Palace. 

The lower wall wth which we are concerned should then be earlier than the L.H. Ill 
period at least. We know all too little about Middle Helladic building, but this wall certainly 
has an early appearance. Although Early Helladic pottery is found here and there below the 
Palace in small quantities on the rock, there is no sign of any building accompanying it. 
Walls that are probably Middle Helladic have been found below the Court and in the lower 


Fio. 8 .—Mycenae : Mtodle Helladic (?) Wall From North-West. 


strata of the Pithos Area, but they provide insufficient comparative material. Still, since the 
wall on the north-west shoulder is apparently later than Early Helladic, we felt that it might 
perhaps be Middle Helladic and that it might have continued to the north-west the line of the 
wall found on the rock ledge below the Temple Terrace. In 1950, therefore, we decided to test 
it by clearing its face and examining it closely to determine how far it had been altered by 
Hellenistic or other rebuilding. We also decided to make cuts across it to examine the deposit 
behind it and to test the hillside between its east end and the wall below the Temple Terrace, to 
see whether any connection between the two could be traced. 

The wall is easily seen by any visitor who, coming up from the Lion Gate, is on his way to 
the Palace. Indeed, the steps (no. 7, R) which the visitor climbs cut across the wall at the 
south-west extremity of its extant length; but should he turn north-cast instead of mounting the 
steps, and follow the path which leads to the Postern Gate, he will pass along directly in front 
of the wall. 

The wall runs east of north from the steps, straight for some 6 m. before turning slightly 
more eastwards, then continuing for about the same distance to an angle which turns the course 
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due cast. What wc sec is a loosely built wall of rough, largish stones, with a thickness of two 
or three stones, and standing to a height of a metre to a metre and a half. Today with earth 
backed up behind to its full height it serves as a terrace wall. 

In order to attempt to establish the date of the wall, it was decided to make a cut into the 
wall from behind immediately cast of the point S. It should be pointed out here that the 
examination of the wall from behind in the sector RS, highly desirable though it is for the future, 
is rendered extremely difficult by the presence of very heavy blocks of masonry belonging to 
Mycenaean constructions in that area. It soon became apparent that the wall was built 
directly on a rock shelf at a place where it is more or less level. A short distance in front of the 
wall the rock slopes downwards, and immediately behind it rises steeply. This can be appreci¬ 
ated from the fact that, only 2 m. behind the wall, the level of the rock already reaches the 
extant height of the wall. 

The contents of the filling behind the wall were not at first very helpful. As could be 
expected, there was a certain amount of loose stone, but not so much as to make a really sub¬ 
stantial backing to the wall, while finds were few and entirely Late Helladic in date until wc got 
near the rock. Then we observed on the south side of the trench, and stretching backwards 
away from the wall, a layer of yellowish clay some 2 inches thick, beneath which was a thin but 
exclusive stratum of Middle Helladic material directly above the rock surface. A quantity of 
sherds was found (plate 42) of yellow Minyan, Matt>painted, and grey Minyan in that order of 
frequency, with also one or two fragments of wheel-made pottery painted brown and polished. 

An explanation was soon apparent, for when the excavation was extended westwards, 
the clay layer was found to have formed part of the preparation for a well-made and solid wall 
of Mycenaean masonry running roughly east to west. Of this later and upper wall wc have 
the heavy footings and first course, and its western extremity would seem to have rented on top 
of the earlier wall. Undoubtedly Late Helladic as it is, its purpose may reasonably be assumed 
to be to support the end of the roadway as it came up from below and turned up towards the 
paved area (7) in front of the propylon (9). 

So close would seem to be the connection between the earlier wall and the Late Helladic 
wall that, while the former could on the evidence easily be Late Helladic, a Hellenistic date 
seemed altogether improbable. It may have been Late Helladic built to support the construc¬ 
tions farther up the slope, but on the other hand it may well have been already in existence and 
merely utilised for the new purpose. Furthermore, its appearance certainly does not suggest 
Late Helladic building, and indeed it is quite different in construction from the West Terrace 
wall farther along. 

Further cuts were made into the wall from behind in the sector ST. Invariably there 
was an exclusively Middle Helladic deposit at rock level, and as we got away from the area of 
disturbance caused by the Late Helladic wall just mentioned, wc found much more loose stone 
filling behind the wall, and Late Helladic or later sherds seemed not to occur below the 
immediate surface. 

As to the face of the wall little can be said. There was only the thinnest layer of earth 
here and, as can easily be seen, the wall was used all along as the back to some Hellenistic 
structures of which the side walls arc visible, particularly in the area of the steps. Hellenistic 
pottery and tiles were found here, but nothing in circumstances which could throw light on 
the building of the wall. 

Next to be considered was the angle comprising the points TUXY. The wall TX is 
clearly Hellenistic, built cither for some structure in front of the wall or else possibly as a 
buttress. The wall is interesting because, though in appearance like ST, it docs not continue 
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that lihc, and what is more it does not rest directly on the rock, having-some o* i o-o* 15 m. of earth 
beneath, in which Hellenistic pottery was found. Here the wall has to turn eastwards in order 
to conform to the line of the rock. Digging inside the wall at the angle revealed the bottom 
course resting on the rock and in line with ST. The present face would appear to be a rather 
untidy Hellenistic reconstruction after a collapse of the wall in this area. As has been said, the 
original bottom course was foimd in place inside the present line, and on the inner side of that 
was a typical Middle Helladic deposit. The implication is that the original line passed inside 
the present one, and that the Hellenistic reconstruction was effected entirely from in front, 
with no attempt to establish a new foundation from inside. The extension UY is nothing more 
than two very large blocks of Late Helladic masonry which had presumably fallen down from 
farther up the slope and were put here to buttress the angle. 

When we moved eastward it became apparent that the full force of whatever caused the 
collapse of the angle had been directed against the sector UVW, because UV is a stretch of neat, 
well-built Hellenistic walling of smallish semi-dressed stones, and presumably therefore a 
reconstruction. It rests directly on the rock, and clearly here the old wall had been com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and it was necessary to build again from the foundations. However at 
point V we have another change back to a wall with the loose construction of RST which, 
like RST, but unlike TU, rests directly on the rock. At the lowest level inside it were found 
Middle Helladic sherds, which had been conspicuously absent inside the line from U to V. 

The stretch VW is very ruinous, no more than three courses high, and at W the wall peters 
out at a point where the rock is exceedingly rotten and crumbling. Here the wall would have 
had to turn south-east and climb steeply up the line of the rock towards the angle of the Temple 
Terrace Wall. If there ever was anything here it has gone completely, and there is nothing on 
that exposed face of rock except a few tiny pockets of earth which revealed nothing. 

Inside the line between V and W there is a cleft in the rock, and here, working up towards 
the Guard Room (no. 7, <3), ^4)), we first uncovered a wall which is clearly Hellenistic, set at right 
angles to another Hellenistic wall running north in continuation of a Late Helladic wall, which 
also had a wall at right angles to it. Clearly this was a dangerous piece of ground which 
needed support, but, whereas the Late Helladic wall behind is solid and sound, the Hellenistic 
one in front is by comparison flimsy. Presumably after the collapse in this area the Hellenistic 
builders thought it safer to interpose a new wall between the Late Helladic wall and VW, 
which probably had to be reconstructed in its upper courses. 

Of the prehistoric walls below the Guard Room one might say that it is possible that some 
of them are in part Middle Helladic, and perhaps the stones used to level the surface of the rock 
for the Guard Room foundation may have been part of some Middle Helladic construction in 
this area. Certainly a considerable quantity of Middle Helladic material was found on the 
rock surface between the walls and mixed up with the loose stones. 

In the south-westerly direction as far as the modem steps the wall is continuous, but beyond 
that it is lost. The extant wall there is confused and late, nor is it quite on the line where we 
would expect an extension to be, for a continuation along the line of the rock slope would 
involve a slight turn southwards at the steps. With this in mind we made an examination of 
the wall south from here, but all along there is confusion caused by later building. Most of 
the extant walls are clearly Hellenistic, though there are patches where older walls may have 
been utilised. The suggested line of the wall would pass outside the West Terrace Wall. The 
probability that such would be the case is suggested by the finds of Middle Helladic material in 
previous excavations outside the line of that wall.* 

• Notably ia the Pithos Area, BSA XXV 160, 17a ff. 
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An attempt was made on the south side of the Citadel above the ravine to see if anything 
could be found. Several trenches were dug in what seemed to be likely places on the line of the 
contour (about 264-oO“266 oo m.). The results were negative, however, for not only did wc 
fail to find a wall of any kind, but finds of any sort were almost non-existent. Clearly the whole 
nature of the ground in this area was altered by the major landslide which involved so much 
destruction to the Palace area; 

On the east side too, numerous trenches were dug, all equally fruitless; understandably so 
since the area has suffered much from denudation and Hellenistic disturbance. 

Our attempts to find any further signs of this wall on the north-western shoulder of the 
summit of the Citadel were thus negative. Wc must therefore endeavour to form some opinion 
about its date and purpose from the evidence gleaned from the excavations recorded above. 
In appearance the wall looks neither Late Helladic nor Hellenistic, to which periods most of the 
walls now visible on the Citadel belong. A wall, however, of this construction might belong to 
almost any period. From the archaeological evidence it cannot be Hellenistic because it 
underlies a wall which is clearly Late Helladic, the wall between i and 8 on the plan. On the 
other hand, it differs in construction (as can be seen from the photograph in no. 8) from 
the Late Helladic walls of the Palace. The possibility remains therefore that it might be 
Middle Helladic. 

This Mycenae wall is associated with a definite Middle Helladic deposit and, generally 
speaking, it follows a well-defined contour line along the north-western shoulder of the Citadel. 
If it is Middle Helladic what was its purpose? Could it have been a defensive wall protecting 
the Middle Helladic settlement on the summit of the Citadel, which there is reason to believe 
is the oldest Mycenae? Wc know at present all too little about Middle Helladic building. 

The only wall elsewhere with which wc can really compare the Mycenae wall is the town 
wall of Malthi, which is dated to the Middle Helladic period.’ The Malthi wall v^cs in 
thickness from i-6o to 3-55 m., and at some points is still i m. high. The blocks of which it is 
built are not very large and arc packed. It followed the contour of the hill. Thus there arc 
resemblances between it and the Mycenae wall, though the latter is thinner. The Mycenae 
wall is more like a terrace wall, but might have served as the base for a wall of crude brick. 
The summit pf the acropolis at Mycenae would have been easily defensible, and like Malthi 
would not have needed at that date a very stout or high wall. The Mycenae wall could have 
been a combined circuit and terrace wall running along the contour, but how far it could have 
served as a defensive wall must remain an open question. It must be remembered that the 
deeper deposits of Middle Helladic pottery on the acropolis have been found behind this wall, 
below the Temple and adjoining rooms to the south of the North Corridor,* below the Court,® 
and in the Pithos area,” and that all these deposits lay above the contour where this suggested 
defensive wall runs.^' The dating of this Mycenae wall to the Middle Helladic period seems 
probable in view of its close association with the deep deposit of Middle Helladic pottery 
described above. If this can be accepted, it would confirm the idea that the kernel of Middle 
Helladic Mycenae naturally lay on the summit of the acropolis, the area of the Late Helladic 
palace. This is the area already suggested as the original citadel of Mycenae. 

K. R. Rowe 


» Valmin, Stndith Mtssnian ExbtdUm i6 ff; perhaps loo the undated Pn the AipLs at 
i-jQ f., pi. V. * Discovered in 1939, cf. BSA XXV *23. * BSA XXV 197 ff. 

“ In addition to these walls in the ftilace area already mentioned, the east-west wall jiw »oi 


Areoi.BC// XXI (tQ07), 
„ ... *• BSA XXV 173 ff 

*• in aaaition 10 uiese wai« m me already mentioned, the wall jiw south rfthe Pmeia Fountain 

House which was found in 1953. and will be published by Lord Wilham Taylour, ts probably Middle Helladic. If the 
dating b correct, that wall would provide yet another possible comparison. 

^ Wace, Afyeaut 62, 69, 84, 87. 
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PART IV. THE ‘GALLERY’ IN THE NORTH WALL 

Almost midway between the Postern Gate and the north-west angle of the Cyclopean Walls 
there is against the inside of the wall a chamber with a roof in the form of an inverted V, called 
by Steffen ^ on his plan * Galerie *. Schliemann does not refer to it, and the ‘ gallery ’ he 
mentions * is the drain through the wall east of the secret cistern. Tsountas and Manatt ® say: 
* What had long been taken for a gallery in the north wall proves to be nothing but a little 
chamber measuring less than 7 by 12 feet.’ 

In this connection it must be remembered that at Mycenae there is usually a narrow passage 
between the inside of the Cyclopean wall and the buildings within.^ The chamber mentioned 
has therefore probably been formed by covering this passage with an inverted V roof resting on 
one side against the Cyclopean Wall and on the other against the rock which rises rather steeply 
southwards at this point within the walls. This was probably done at a comparatively late stage 
in the history of the prehistoric citadel as indicated by Mr. Kenneth Rowe below. 

Since this chamber had never been planned or described in detail or even illustrated in 
any publication, we decided in 1950 to examine it and to plan and photograph it in order to 
attempt to determine its date. The work was carried out by Mr. Kenneth Rowe, whose report 
follows. 

A.J. B.W. 

This chamber is in fact not a ‘ gallery * at all, since it does not run within the wall, but it is 
a roughly built structure lying adjacent to the inner face of the wall (figs. 9 and 10). It 
is constructed of largish stones roughly dressed, built against the inside of the Cyclopean Wall. 
Its sides slope slightly inwards towaids the top, which was covered by conveniently shaped 
large stones. The rear part is intact, but in front much of the roof has fallen, while the present 
inner wall, the south wall, is a reconstruction. It seems that the rock against which it-is built 
on the south side must have shifted and fallen, with the result that in the forward part the 
gallery is narrower than it was originally. In the original part it is about 2*40 m. wide at the 
bottom, tapering to about 0*50 m. at the top, where its height is about 270 m. The total 
length would have been perhaps 6 m. 

When the ground had been cleared of fallen stone and earth, spoil which contained very 
little, it was found that the floor consisted of a layer of clay on top of a bed of rough, uneven 
stone slabs, above which was a burnt layer. Despite the collapse of the roof and the consequent 
intrusion of extraneous material, the sherds on the floor (especially those in closest association 
with the burnt layer) were almost exclusively L.H. IIIB and C. 

As has been said, the ‘ gallery ’ is not part of the structure of the Cyclopean Wall, and it 
must be later than this. The reconstruction of its south wall must be later still, but there was 
little or no pottery of later date than L.H. Ill on the floor of the gallery, so that in all probability 
the reconstruction also falls within the L.H. Ill period. The clay floor would seem to belong 

» Karta em Mjketua, pi. II. » Mfctnat 31 f., pUn C; Waee, Myeauu 98, fig. 10 Q.. 

* Mjetnotan Age S30; Wtee, Mj^etiuu ^0. * Wtice, AfyanMtiz. 
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to the same period as the reconstruction, though it could be earlier. On the whole it seems 
likely that the reconstruction did not long post-date the original. 

About half-way along the narrow part of the gallery, on the north side, there was found 
resting on the floor a block of stone, having on its lop surface a small lead-lined socket. Some 
0 40 m. above it there is a cutting in the stone wall suggesting that there has been some sort 
of gate there in recent times. This is mentioned in case at some future date, with the 
removal of the block with the socket, the cutting in the wall should cause some speculation. 



Fig. 9.—Myc£na£ : * Gallery *, Plan and Sections. 


The most interesting thing about the * gallery * is that it was found to lie over the confluence 
of two drains. These lie immediately below the floor, and the rough stones that cover them are 
part of the floor. One drain comes down from the south-east and nms the length of the gallery, 
while the other, coming down from the hill to the south, joins it under the original part of the 
gallery. The combined course first runs gently down some 6 m. north-westwards in front of 
the gallery, and then makes a slight bend to the right, before continuing in the same north¬ 
westerly direction for a further 3 m. Then it turns right through about forty-five degrees and 
runs down more steeply for 2 m., before straightening out and dropping sharply into a large 
cavity about 2*00 by 1-50 m., bounded on one side by the Cyclopean Walls and on the other by 
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natural rock. It appears that the drain would have run out underneath the Cyclopean Wall 
from this cavity,* but its exit has been blocked. At the west end of the cavity also there seems 
to be another drain coming down from above. 

The drains djrt about 0*30 m. wide and 0*80 m. high. A man can easily crawl along them. 
The sides are roughly lined with stone, but not the bottom, which is about o*8o m. deep under 



Fio. 10.—Myc£na£: 'Gallery* from West. 

the gallery, increasing to over 1 m. as it descends to the Cyclopean wall. The top was covered, 
both within the gallery and outside it, by rough slabs of stone. The pottery from the drain, 
although inevitably somewhat mixed, showed very little that was earlier than L.H. III. 

It is possible, as indicated by Steffen,* that there was a similar chamber similarly con¬ 
structed built against the inside of the Cyclopean Wall to the north-west, ‘ wakTScheinlicht 
Lege von Galerim*, and indications in the sides of the passage following the inside of the 


* Compare the drain iioder the Granary, BSA XXV $a. 


* 9 p. eil. pi. II. 
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Cyclopean Wall here agree with this possibility. The north-western extension of the drain 
described above would have run underneath this. 

The purpose of these * galleries ’ would seem to be no longer ascertainable. It is possible 
that originally the drain was not completely covered over and that its purpose was sanitary j 
but if that was so, this use must have ended with the reconstruction, involving the complete 
covering of the drain and the laying of a clay floor. Perhaps, then, the chamber became a 
store, though for what we cannot tell. It may even have been a shelter for the defenders of the 
wall. 


K. R. Rowe 
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PART V. FOUR TOMBS ^ 

(plates 43-46) 

L.H. me Cist Burial (Plate 43, a), Prehistoric Cemetery, Grave XXXIX 

This is a true cist burial, in that the skeleton, of an infant, was placed in a stone casket. 
The casket is a single block of poros, roughly hollowed out until the requisite depth was reached. 
Its dimensions are 0*60 m. X 0*50 m., but the block is not a perfect rectangle by any means. 
The depth is c. 0*30 m. Underneath the block a group of seven roughly circular shallow holes 
and two shallow rectangular depressions arc to be seen; the only explanation I can suggest for 
these is that it was perhaps originally intended to hollow out the block from this side. Over the 
casket two blocks of sandstone were placed j both have a shallow depression underneath. 
At the west end of the casket and closely adjoining it lay a triangular block of poros about 
0*48 m. wide and 0*35 m. high (only partially visible on Plate 43). This, from the similarity 
of material and workmanship, seems to have had some connection with the burial. Gould it 
have been a small unsculptured sU/e ? The unsculptured steiai from Schlicmann’s Grave Circle 
are triangular at the top.* 

The burial lies partially over a wall ** which may have been intended as a boundary for 
the Prehistoric Cemetery area, thus showing that the height of the wall mentioned can have been 
no higher at this point at the time of this burial, and suggesting that, if in fact this is an en¬ 
closure wall, it was not felt desirable to bury the dead outside, the enclosure, cither in the 
case of this burial or in that of the Geometric cist and pithos burials, and arguing some con¬ 
tinuity in the cult of the dead. The wall itself, so far as has yet been ascertained, cannot be 
later than the L.H. IIIA period, and is probably considerably earlier. 

The casket was not placed immediatdy on the wall; it seems to have been seated on earth 
and small stones, and held in position by a large triangular block at the NW end. The 
orientation is NW-SE. 

The casket contained the bones of an infant, two small vases, found at the SE end, and a 
steatite spindle whorl. 


JDespiption of CorUmts. 

1. PLATS 43. Inv. no. 53-79. Bcwl. H. 0-072 m. Max. D. (at mouth) 0-098 m. D. of base 0-036 m. Qay, dear 
Ucht brown, white-brown wash 00 the turfkce ; it is slightly micaceous, with a few impuritie*; the vase is weU made, and 
the walls are very thin. Paint, dull yellow-brown, with a stippled effect in paru. The handles are rounded, and the foot 
is of the base-ring type. The general and detailed decorauon is shown on piatr 43 ; note that the interior is mtirely 
painted over except for the reserved band under the Up, and that the area beneath the handles is free of p^c 
tion on the other side of the vase is similar. Cy. Fununark, Anaijrsis, type 286, p. 49, fig. 14. Date : L.H. IllCa. Thu 
vase belongs to the Granary class. 


* I have undertaken the publication of these tombs at the kind invitation of Professor Wace, Director of the Excavattons 
at Mycenae in 1953, when the tombs were discovered. The tombs were excavated by Mr. G. Huxley and Mr. T. L. Shw, 
Ir. to whom I am indebted, as well as to Professor Wace, for much essential information- I have also bad much valuable 
a^stance on many points from Mr. P. Gourbin, of the French School, Dr. Kunze, the Director of the German School, Miss 
S. Benton, Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, and Mrs. E. L. Smithson. The responsibility for the views adopted is, nevertheless, mine. 

» Wace, pi. 38^. I owe this suggestion to Professor Wace. *• «o. 1 (18). 
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& PLATE 43. Inv. no. ,53-80. Jvg. H. 0-080 m. Max. D. 0-073 m. D. of lip 0-04 m. D. of bate 0*033 ClaVi 
li^bt brown, soft and flaki^oflTin places; the faoric is good and well prepared; there are traces of mica. Paint, clear red, 
slightly lustrous. Foot, base-rin^. Dec^Uon as on pla'tb 43; the bottom of the vase, and the foot, are pabted over. 
Date : L.H. IIIC3. No type given by Furumark so late u tois. 

S Inv. no. 53-75,. Comui tpindU whorl in tUatiu . Length of sides 0*03 m. D. of top 0*009 <n. D. of base 0*035 *”• 
. of hole whiu pierces the spmdle whorl 0*005 ™* 


Protooeometric Cist Burial (plate 43, b), tomb PG 601 

This tomb was found sunk into the floor of the west room of the House of Shields. Its 
dimensions are roughly 1*40 m. x i-oo m. x 0-35 m., but the measurements vary, as the grave 
was not originally dug with any accuracy, nor was any attempt made to line the sides or the 
bottom tvith stones. The tomb was covered by an assortment of poros blocks and stones, the 
smaller stones lining the two long sides, and the blocks placed over the centre. The tomb ran 
NW-SE and contained the skeleton of an adult with the head to the west; the arms were 
folded, and the legs were hunched up. In addition to the skeleton, the contents consisted of a 
belly-handled amphora, a three-legged askos, an iron pin (incomplete), and a spindle whorl. 
The two vases were found by the skull, to its left side. The spindle whorl was found at a 
slightly higher level than the rest of the contents. 


Description of ConUnts. 

1. rLATB43. Inv. no. 53-615. BtUy-handUd amphora. H. 0*33 m. Max. D. 0-34 m. D. of mouth 0*13-0*155 m. D. 
of base 0-097 nt. C 3 ay, brown core becoming a lighter brown, and greenbh on the surface; there are impurities. Pabt, 
dark brown to mauve orown, rather smeared on; much jperished. The vase is not very well made, the neck not being set 
plumb on to the body; consequently the ridge at the point of junction between neck and body is more prominent on one 
tide. The lip has a flat rim and a rounded edge. The foot is slightly undercut beneath. The general and detailed system 
of decoration is as shown on plate 43 ; but note that, inside, paint contmuei the whole way down the neck; also that the 
pabter, b drawmg his circles, twisted his multiple brush round clockwise from the top. The decoration on both sides is 
identical. 

a. PLATB43. Inv. no. 53-614. Askos. H. to topofbody, O'lt m.; totopofmut, 0 *i 33 irL; to top of handle, o* tad m. 
Max. D. o-x 1 m. D. of a(>out 0-031 m. Length of 1 ^ 0-045-0*051 m. Width of legs r. 0*017 m. Thicknes of legs 
0*00^ m. Qay well baked, slightly micaceous, clear light brown. Pamt rich dark brown, rather lustrous. 

The body of this vase is hmlow; the top and centtal parts are wheel-made, the lower part looks hsmd-made. Two 
apertures were made in the top part, the one bang closed later, and the other Icadbg to the spout; there is also a small 
airhole near the pobt where tnc handle meets the spout. The handle was made separately, put on, and then the wheel- 
made spout fixed on to the handle and the body. The three legs were also made separately. 

The general and detailed scheme of decoration is as on plate 43, but it should m noted that paint covers the inside of 
the mout as far as possible, that two wide btenecdng bands of paint were applied to the part of the body underneath, 
and tnat multiple triangles replace the cross-hatched ones on the other ade of the body. 

3. (Not illustrated). Inv. no^3-6i6. Tht Uwor pttrt of an iron f»n. Preserved length 0*163 m. D. tapering from 0*007 
to 0*002 m. Circular shank, 'the upper part is missbg, and so no indication can be given as to type, but a Protogeometric 
date is posable. 

4. (Not illustrated). Inv, no. 53-617. .S^n^ vAsri of dull dark-brown stone, conical in ih^x. Length of sides (which 
slope at an angle of about 45*) 0*0105 m. ^ top 0-0145 m. D. of base 0-024 m. D. of hole pierced vertically tmough 
0*006-0-007 m. 


CommenUuy 

The presence of this tomb below the floor of a house of the L.H. IIIB period might appear 
unusual. The house seems to have been burnt and destroyed at the end of the L.H. IIIB 
period, and thereafter to have been a heap of ruins. Thus it would have been natural, three 
centuries later, for a Protogeometric grave to be dug into the mins, especially since we know 
that the area to the north had been used as a cemetery from Mycenaean times. A few 
scattered sherds of Geometric pottery and of Pie ware were found in the surface layer above 
the house (sec p. 264), but no Protogeometric sherds have yet been recognised among them. 
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So far as concerns the contents of the tomb, the whorl and the fragmentary pin need little 
discussion. It is noticeable that the whorl has less steep sides than its counterpart in the 
L.H. IIIC tomb. Both it and the pin arc consonant with the Protogcomctric date of the 

This dating to the Protogcomctric period is provided by the belly-handled amphora, 
which is certainly Protogcomctric. Such vases are not frequently found outside Athens 
{d. Desborough, Frotogeorntric FotUry 31 ff.), and this is the only clay-ground one, to my know¬ 
ledge, from the Argolid. A possible sign of carlincss is given by the full circles on the shoulder, 
but this is not necessarily strong evidence when one is dealing with areas outside Athens. The 
small number of circles is perhaps surprising, but the same answer as above probably holds; 
cj. the jug from Mycenae shown in Frotogeometric FoUtry^ pi. 28b. I would be inclined to place 

this vase in the second half of the tenth century. 

The askos has no contemporary paraUel in the ArgoUd to my knowledge, but that it con¬ 
tinues the Mycenaean tradition is clear from the lower half of a similar one found in House G 
at Asine,* presumably L.H. IIIC in date. No Protogcomctric askos is known elsewhere in 
the Argolid, nor indeed anywhere on the mainland, with the exception of the two very early 
askoi from the Kerameikos.* The shape is to be sought rather in Crete, Kos, and Cyprus; 
it is tempting to suppose that there may at this time have been some connection between the 
Argolid and one or more of these areas.® 

Geometric Ciffr Burial (plate 43, a), Prehistoric Cemetery, Grave G. II 

This tomb lay only a foot or two cast of the L.H. IIIC burial already described. Its 
orientation is NW-SE, though not quite on the same axis as the L.H. IIIC tomb. It a^ li« 
partially on, and to the south of, the east-west wall which seems to bound the Prehistoric 
Cemetery area to the north. 

The dimensions of the tomb arc i -8o m. X 0*82 m., and its depth is 0 72 m. The rectan¬ 
gular pit thus formed was lined with upright limestone blocks, one at each of the shorter ends, 
and two along each of the longer sides. The thickness of these blocks is about o-io m. The 
cist was then covered by two large blocks of similar stone, of irregular measurements, and the 
tomb thus formed seems to have been packed around with smaller stones. 

On the south-eastern covering block, and immediately to the cast of it, were found nine 
wheel-made and five hand-made vases. These do not appear to have been protected in 
any way, but were nevertheless still in excellent condition. Nothing was found on the other 
covering block. 

Inside the tomb a few bones belonging to an adult were found; they were in good con¬ 
dition, but were mostly not in position, and were insufficient in number for even one skeleton. 
No traces were found of a skull. 

Five vases had been placed in the tomb, four of which, all in good condition, had been 
placed at the NW end; the fifth had been broken, and lay in the centre of the tomb. Half¬ 
way along the southern wall lay an iron dagger, with its point to the cast. East of this, also 
against the southern wall, a finger bone, to which a ring was attached, was found. In the 
centre of the tomb, at its south-eastern end, lay two iron pins and a bronze pin. 

All the bones and metal objects lay about o-io m. above the bottom of the cist, and the 
vases were immediately above them. In addition to these objects, a number of sherds of 

* Asme 300, no. 3, and fig. aoy, 3. The decoration diflm, but the shape appears s im ila r . 

« KenmikM I 98, 188 and pis. 59 and 63. • Cf. Frot«g«ometrv FotUty 234. 
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varying date (including some specimens of Pic ware), but in no ease later than Geometric, 
were recovered from the digging out of the cist, at a level above that of the vases. 


Description of the Vases Found Outside the Tomb 

Wheel-made. 

1. PLATa44. Inv. no. S3-321. Kaniham. H.O'iijm. Klax. D. 0*178 m. D. of mouth 0*164 m. D. of base 0*07710. 
Clay fairly hard and well baked, pale pink to pale brown. Paint lustrous, very dark chocolate. Ribbon handles, with 
decoration of crossed diagonals at the top, and bars below. Ring base, rather crudely moulded, and with a concave curve 
underneath. General and detailed system of decoration as shown on platb 44, but note the follo^og : paint covers the 
inside, except for a small reserved drde at the bottom, and a reserved bsmd just below the lip; this reser\'ed band has six 
groups of nine vertical lines, each group 0*028 m. in width; the wiggly lines between the han^a are in similar groups of 
nine and of similar width, thus proving the use of the multiple brush. 

2. Not illustrated. Inv. no. 53-'323. Kmthans. H. 0*108 m. Max. D. 0*17 m. D. of mouth 0*162 m. D. of base 
0*08 m. Clay, paint, shape, decoratkm similsu* to those of 33^21, except that there are only two retaining bands 
below the handle zone, and the ban on the handle are interrupted by a thick band. group of vertical ar^ wiggly 
lines are also of the tame width as those of 53-321, and it maybe presumed that the same multiple brush was used. 

3- Not illustrated. Inv. no. 53-324. Katohent. H. o-i2 m. Max. D. 0*183 m. D. of mouth 0*17 m. D. of base 
0*087 «®* Clay very light brown, but with a rather pinker surface look than on the two preceding kantharoi. Paint dull, 
dark brown. Same general shape and system of decoration as those of 53-321^ #ith the following exceptions: no reserved 
circle at the bottom inside; nine sets of groups of nine vertical lines below the Up; one band below the 1^, outside, iiute^ 
of two; the groups oS flanking vertical Imes m the handle zone do not come below the retaining bands; the width of these 
sets of vertiem and wiggly lines is 0*034 "^* 

^ PLAix ^ Inv. no. 53-322. H. 0*065 ™* Max. D. o*ii6 m. D. of mouth 0*107 ’’i^* of base 0*045 >0* 

Clay white*wown to light brown, riunt dull, dark brown to black-brown. Base flat. General arxl detailed system of 
decoration u shown on piatx 44, but note the foUowing: the inside completely painted over except for the reserv^ band 
below the rim; handle decoration, inteneedng diagonals ; beneath the nandle, intersecting diagonal, aiul flanking these 
two sett of vertical lines in groups of ten, the decoration then continuing on to sets of wiggly Una, aim in groups of ten, 
aU 0*025 m. in width. No decoration under the base. 

а. PLATE 44. Inv. no. 53-325. Cvp. H. 0*05m. Max. D. 0*078 m. D. of mouth 0-069 m. D. ofbase 0-043 m. Clay 
tairly hard, micaceous, brown; a whitish slip on the surface. Paint dark brown to a rather lustrous black. Base flat, 
asterisk dKoradon. General and detailed s^tem of decoration as shown on platb 44, but note the foUowing: small 
reserved circle at bottom inside; handle decoration, crossed diagonals on the upper psut, below; two sets of ten vertical 
lines flank the handle; the wi^y vertical lines do not appear to be similarly grouped. This vase was found unbroken. 

б. PLATB ^ Inv. no. 53-326. SJ^hos. H. 0*105 Max. D. 0*167 D* mouth 0‘146 -k)- 156 m. D. of base 

0*077 °^* soflisb, brown to white-brown on the surface. Paint duQ dark brown to black-brown, much perished. 

Ring base, with very share ridge on (he outside. Painted inside, excret for a reserved band at the rim with sets 01 vertical 
tines in groups of ten. Two bands round the outside of the rim. *rhe rest is psunted except for the space beneath the 
handles, and for a panel on each side, between the handles, immediately below the rim; a cooiideraole area of paint 
flanks these panels, which consist of a zone of wiggly vertical lines supportra by three horizontal lines (I doubt whether the 
same multiple brush was used as for the groups inside the rim). 

These six vases are clearly of one st^e, and two are demonstrably by the ssune band (1,2); Ido not thbk one can go 
further than that. 

& PLATE 44. inv. no. 53 ;- 33 t> fyeis. H. 0*09 m. Max. D. 0-0^ m. D. of mouth 0-044 o^* D* ^ o-oag m. 

ay fairly hard, very few impurities; light buflT white-brown on the surface. Paint rich brown to dark brown. The 
l^estal base is solid. The two lugs are pierced lengthwise for siring attachment. General and detailed scheme of decora¬ 
tion as on PLA-TB 44; note that there are six cross-Mtehed triangles on one side, seven on the other, and that the wiggly 
vertical lines are psunted with a muldple brush, in groups of ten. A sherd from a similar vase was founa in the North House. 

8. PLATBSA. Inv. no. 53-3^. Arir. H. 0*185 m. to Up; 0*225 m. inclusive of lid. Max. D. 0*195 m. D.ofmouth 
o-ioym. D. of lid o*toi m. D. of base 0*092 m. OaysofI, only afew impurities; light biwn. Paint lustrous, chocolate 
to dark brown. A well-made vase. Ring base. Ritn as in 53-331. G^eral and detailed scheme of decoration as on 
PLATE 44, with the foUowi^ additional comments: decoration on top of knob, a cross with right angles in the segments; 
rim, a continuous zigzag, similar to that on the handles; main zone, six cross-hatched diamonds 00 the other side; space 
below the handles unpatoted. This vase could be by the same hand as 53-33 > • 

^ PLATB44. Inv. no. 53-^34. 7n/0i7-/i/p(d omocAm. H. 0*28 m. Max.D.o*i9m. D. of base o-ioi m. Clay care- 
2 mly preparra, and fairly thin walls; many impurities; brown core, buiF to Ught brown on surface. Paint dark brown to 
black-brown. Complete except for tip of treftw. Ring bate. SUght ridge at junction of neck and body. General and 
detailed scheme of decoration as on platb 44. 


Hand-made. 

10. PLAT8S 44 and 46. Inv. no. 53-327. Sanur. H.o*o34m. D.o*io-o*i05m. Tbickneai 0-00501. Cl^ light brown, 
very coarse, rough and grittv to the touch. Some figments misung, among which is one of the bandies, lae remaining 
handle is pierced vertically by a string-hole. The saucer curves in sharply to an uneven base. The outside of (be vase 
is undecorated. The top of the rim u punctuated by small impressed circles, and two lines of these circlet travene the 
inside of the saucer, rougnly in the shape of a cross. 
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This saucer belongs to the &bric which has been caUed Pie ware by Prof^ Wace, and ^ be fiirth^ diso^d later 
I'D 9^^ A simUar s^cer was found at Perachora (3006), dated to the second hatf of the eighth century or to the beginning 
oT th^eveath; it has not, however, the impressed circles round the rim, noe the lugs. 

.. PIJITB46. Inv. no. M-aaS. Ju£‘ H. o-ta m. to Up; 0137 m. to top of remainiM fragmrat of han^e. Max. D. 
5.1*9 ^ D. of mouth 0x185 ii? D.dfW 0063 m. Oav, pinkSh core, duU buff on suijce. The fatac of t^ 
of thefollo%*ing ones, is r^kably fine: the walls are thin, and the surface is wtraordmanly smooA and has a sort of 
sMW fS to the toudi. It looks as though it has been smoothed off by a sort of oanng process, ath« Wo^Iy or 
w55rily(cf.//«pertflXXl903). The Upswings out sharply. Part of the handle is lost; it has rounded edges. The base 
is circular, and rather uno-en. 

la PLAT* 46. Inv. no. 53-329. Tufnl4ipp^ oinocho,. H. 0188 m. Max. D. 0161 m. D. of base o o67.^x>75 m. 
akv d^l bSUx core, Ught b^^ surface. The * pared ’ prepi«iion u most conspicuow on this vase, veriiwl firem Up 

to W and horisonti Wow. There is one splash of very dart brown paint at the top of the handle. Very thin nbbon 
handle, width 0 097 m-, thickness oxxHm. Base oval. 

i«. PLAT* 46. Inv. no. 55-334. TrtfaU-l^ped oinoehM. H. 0*425 m. Max D. o-iS m. D. bw o 085 m. Clay, 
dull brown to pinkish cme, light brown on surface, firing brown-pink. This u probably the finest of the senes; though 
lii^r^ 53-^29. ^ ** «P<«iy Th* base u circular. 

14 PLAT* 46. Inv. no. 53-330. Jar. H. 0*107 m. Max. D. 0185 m. D. of base 0 094 m. q*y. pinkish c(^ dull 
buff surface.^ The surface a not quite so sasooth as m the two preceding vases, but the t^mque u the same. The lip 
winp sharply. The handles are of the ribbon type, with the inner edge squared off, and the outer edge tapering 
nearly to a point ; many fragments of these are lost. Ine base is circular. 


Dfspiption of the Objects Found Inside the Tomb 


Pottery. 


I. PLATS 44 - Inv. no. 53-336. Tr^t^-lipptd nnochot. H. 0*41 m. Max. D. 0*95 m. ^ P. of base 0113 m.^ Clay h^, 
cv£4sional impurities; brown to very light brown on the surface. Paint dark brown to black-brown, firing red tm 00c side. 
Part of beak of trefoil lip lost; other%w almost complete and unbroken. Double strip handl^ with ^1^ deration. 
Fool low cooiW. For geneW scheme decoration, see PLAT* 45. Details of decoration. _ Ne^s A^DCBA system; 

of twelve vertical lines; B, three double chevrons, set verUcally; C, set of three vertical Imes; D. two sew of two 
interlocking hoob, hatched. Upper shoulder; ten sets of cross-haiched triangles, ouiUned; two sets of twelve vertical 


interlockin* hoob, hatched. Upper shoulder: ten sets 01 cross-naicnea inangics, wuiumw, twws.... 

Unes flanking the handles. Note that all groups of lines in twelves are done by the same multiple brush. 
a PLAT*4V Inv. no. 53-337. KanUtenu. H. to Up 0-943 m. H. to top of handles o*98a m. Max. D. 0*30 m. D. of 
mouth o-907-x>*292 m. D. of oue 0*11 m. Clay well baked and prepared; brown, light brown on the_ surface. Faint, 
brown to dark brown, almost purple on one sde. Treble-reedw band handles, fmuhed at the base with ^ excrescent 
knob. Foot low conical. Note a distinct ridge at point of contact between rim and body. General and detailed system of 
decoration as shown on plat* 45, but note as well: smaU re s erved circle at the bottom of the inside; the first three 
panels flanking the hantUes are m succession, a vertiaU panel painted over, a set of seven verucal Imes, and a panel of two 
sets of small chevrons, running vertically. 

- plat* 45. Inv. no. 53-338. KraUr. H. 0*25 m. Max. D. 0*32 m. D. of mouth o*297-o-30i m. D. of base 0*144 m. 
tUv sofiish. brown, with li At brown sUp which flakes off easUy. Paint red-brown to dark bro\*'n, mw^ worn inside the 
vase. A few fragments of the vase lost near the base. Rope handles. Foot low conical. Note a very slight ridge at point 
of contact between rim and body. General and detailed scheme of decoration as on plat* ^5, but note: five groups of 
twelve vertical lines round inside of Up; on the other side of the vase there are no asterisb m the bird paneU; the area 
beneath the handles is unpainted. 


SUchtly projecting bate, almost level underneath. General and detiulcd scheme of deccxation at on plats 45, but note : 
the EToups of nine vertical Unes on the shoulder zone and on the neck probably drawn by the same multiple brush; panel 
fvitem: on neck, ABCDCBA; on shoulder, ABACABA; on body, ABCB repeated four times: only one of the swastikas 


system: on neex,i un 
on the body zone hsu added asterisks. 


of eight vertical lines along inside of rim, almost certsunly by the same multiple brush as the two groups of eight on the body 
zone* under-part of han^es, and area beneath handles, uQpainted; system of decoration below main zone: three bands, 
dots,'five ban^ thick band of paint, three bands, rest painted. 


s. PLATE 45. Inv. no. 53-125. Dagger. Length 0-305 m. Thickness varies fiom 0-002'0X>04 m. None of the material 
which originaUy covered the handle has been preserved, but four of the riveu (three on one side, one on the other) show bow 
it wu fixed on. Five iron fragments (inv. no. 53-622} probably belonged to this da^er. 

9 PLATE 45- Inv. no. 53-639. Two pins stuck together. Preserved length 0*131 m.; the ends of the pins have been 
lost. two pins are of different type. The one has a large flat head, clearly shown on plats 45, and the shank immedi- 
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atcly bdow it appeart to be square in section. The second has a small knobbed head (not shown in position in the photo- 
pa^) with a small bulb dose to the hesid. The state of the shank does not permit one to say anything with certainty 
about the section, but both shanks were probably circular in the lower part. 

Bronze. 

X. PLATS Inv. no. 53-^36. Pin. Preserved length 0-1^4 m. In good cotwiitioa. The head consists of a small disk 
surmountea'^ a knob, ^ow this, the shank is square in section, splaying out slightly to connect with a bulb. The shank 
below similarly spla^ out to meet the bulb. The upper part of this lower shank is also square in section, but set at a different 
angle as tmposeo to □): the lower part is round. 

For paraiieU to this type of pin, see Perachora 70, and fig. ti, i, where the examdes found at Perachora itself are said 
probably to antedate the middle of the eighth centiiry. Two very similar pins have been found at Mycenae, the one from 
the West Terrace of the Temple, the other from the Bothros in the anmu of ine Treasury of Atreus. 

For comment on the evmution of this type, see Protogtomttrit PotU/y 310. 

Iron and Bronze. 

I. PLATS 45. Inv. no. 53-631. Ring. Length o-oa m. D. o-oat m. Thickness e. one-fifth of a millimetre. Found 
atta^ed to a finger bone. This is siiwly a very thin sheet of iron, coated with bronze (of which fragments still cling to the 
iron), and bent round into a cirde. Inere is a raised ridge round the middle. 


CommenUtfy 

The following circumstances have to be taken into account: the wheel-made vases lying 
on and outside the tomb seem definitely to be stylistically earlier than th(»e found inside the 
tomb; the contents of the tomb include three straight pins, a spindle whorl, and an iron dagger; 
very few bones were found inside the tomb, and no trace of a skull. 

Two questions arise out of these circumstances: was the tomb disturbed at some time 
later than Ac burial, and was Acre only one burial? 

The scarcity of bones seems to suggest later disturbance. This is possibly strengthened 
by Ac fact Aat, whereas four of Ac five vases in Ac tomb are relatively complete, they are 
placed in such a position as would suggest that Acy had been moved after Ac burial, and the 
fifA is broken and replaced wiA Ac base inside it. On Ac oAcr hand, Acre is no inAcation 
Aat Ac vases on Ac top of Ac tomb were disturbed, and alAough it would be perfectly 
possible for violators of the tomb to remove one of Ae large slabs wiAout touching Ac vases 
on Ac other slab (to which Acy might, of course, have been transferred), it seems strange Aat 
this slab was thereafter carefully replaced. Nor is Acre any inAcation Aat Ae immediately 
adjacent L.H. IIIC tomb was touched. It is hard to imagine Aat tomb robbers have been at 
work here, and yet it is difficult to escape Ac conclusion that some later reopening took place. 

The question of Ac number of burials divides itself into two: Ac nature of Ae objects 
inside Ae tomb, and Ac possible chronological gap between Ac two sets of vases. On the 
first pomt, it will be noted Aat beside Ac dagger, three pins, a spindle whorl, and a ring were 
found in Ac tomb. There is no doubt Aat the dagger must belong to a male burial; but the 
straight pins and Ac spindle whorl are strongly suggestive of a female burial. The second point 
is rather more complicated. The total number of vases, as such, cannot be taken as an inAca- 
tion of more Aan one burial, and Ac possibility of more than one burial must hinge on Ae 
answer to Ac first point. If Acre were two burials in this tomb, Aen one would tend to assume 
Aat Ac vases stylistically earlier belonged to Ae earlier burial; in Aat case, how Ad Acy 
find Acir way outside Ac tomb? It would suggest not only Aat Acse vases, previously inside 
Ac tomb, had been most carefully removed to make way for Ac second burial and placed on 
top of a covering slab when Ac tomb was closed again, but sdso that Ac o Acr objects were left 
inside Ac tomb. If Acre was only one burial, or indeed if there were two relatively con¬ 
temporary burials, Aen one must assume that all the vases are roughly contemporary (it will be 
noted that Ae finer vases arc inside the tomb), and one would have to conclude that, although 
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the one set of vases is stylistically earlier than the other, the two sets are in fact more or less 
contemporary; and such a condusion would affect one’s understanding of Argive Geometric 
pottery, and would lead to the condusion that two stages of a style were contemporary, and 
would strengthen the view of a strong conservative tradition in Argive pottery. The idea that 
there may have been two burials in this grave is supported by the fact that Evangelidcs, in the 
case of one of his graves which contained two skdetons, found vases both above and within the 
grave.* 

It is also possible, however, on the supposition of one burial only, to suppose that the vases 
found outside were the contents of a disturbed earlier burial, in no way connected with the 
present one. In this ease, the gap between the two sets of vases must, I think, be at least a 
quarter of a century. 

I do not intend to express any definite opinion on these matters, nor shall I attempt to 
give any absolute chronology. Those better informed than myself on the Geometric style have 
given widdy divergent answers, and indeed the dating of pottery in the half-millennium after 
1200 B.c. is still a matter of much obscurity. What can be said with reasonable confidence is 
that the vases inside the tomb are Late Geometric, but definitely earlier stylistically than the 
material found by Evangelides.^ In my opinion, the vases found outside the tomb are stylist¬ 
ically earlier than those inside. 

Tfu Fine Hand-'made PotUry. 

Here I am concerned only to show that there is a problem. Four of these vases, made with 
the greatest care, were found with the wheel-made vases above the Geometric cist, and a fifth 
was the only object associated with the Geometric pithos burial (see p. 265). No such vases 
were found in the Protogeometric and L.H. IIIC burials, and indeed, so far as I know, this 
fine ware seems absent from the Mycenaean series, though it may be a development from 
the coarser hand-made vases found in Protogeometric tombs in the Argolid. A similar vase 
was found at Argos in a tomb possibly contemporary with the dst burial at Mycenae.® 

The question which seems worth considering is why a potter would be concerned to make 
such fine hand-made vases when the technique of the whed was well known, and whether this 
type of vase has a purely burial significance. No answer seems possible as yet, but further 
investigation in the Argolid and elsewhere may eventually suggest one. 

Pie JVare. 

This ware seems to belong almost exclusively to Mycenae. It was identified, and christened 
Pie Ware, by Professor Wy:e.* 

The characteristics of this ware arc as follows. The clay is extremely coarse and gritty to 
the touch; its colour is a dull white-brown on the surface, with a pale mauve core; it has many 
impurities, and gives a sort of oatmeal effect. From the sherds found this fabric seems generally 
to have been used for fairly large open vases, the rims of which arc decorated by a double 
incised wavy line, or some variation of this, thus suggesting its description of Pie Ware. The 
incision is not confined to the rim, but may appear on the body as well, and on the handle. 
The impressed decoration on the saucer from the Geometric cist burial docs not conform with 
these characteristics (though it agrees with them in that the rim receives decoration); the 
fabric of this vase is, however, the same as that of other examples of Pie Ware. 

•^£19*2,127. »/Wrf. • £CtfLXXVn {1953), 260. 

• Myctnat 84 and fig. 106b; Professor Wace is now of the opinion that he dated these sherds too late, and considen 
that they are contemporaneous with Geometric pottery. Cf. BSA XLVIII 60. 
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A number of such sherds were discovered in 1953, in and near the House of Shields (one 
has the upper part of a crude rope handle), and a few more were found inside the Geometric 
cist. 

One other complete vase (plate 46, inv. no. 39-262, H. 0-065 ^•) inay be added to the 
above list. It is a small two-handled bowl, and was found in 1939 in a pithos burial south of 
the Perscia Fountain House j it has short dashes impressed or incised on the rim, and its fabric 
is typical of this ware. 


Geometric Ptthos Burial, Prehistoric Cemetery, Grave G. I 

Found to the cast of the Geometric cist tomb. The mouth of the pithos was closed by a 
large stone.'® The pithos itself, hand-made, is of extremely coarse brown clay, the thickness 
of its walls being 0-016 m.; H. r. 0-40 m. The only object found inside was a hand-made 
trefoil-lipped oinochoe (inv. no. 53 - 335 - plate 46). Detaik of this vase arc as follows: 
H. 0*165 m. D. of base 0*120 m. Clay softish, with impurities; pink inside, dull light brown 
on the surface. Fabric and texture arc not so good as in those found with the cist tomb, but it 
also has the * pared * technique on the neck. The handle is made of three reeded bands. 
The base is nearly, but not quite, flat. I would not like to venture to date this burial, beyond 
suggesting that it is roughly contemporary with the Geometric cist burial. 

Conclusions 

Four burials arc published here. One is L.H. IIIC, one is Protogcometric, two arc 
Geometric almost certainly of the eighth century. It remains to fill in the picture, so far 
as is possible, between the twelfth and the eighth centuries. 

So far as concerns Late Geometric, it is clear that the cemetery area, in which stand the 
tombs of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra and the new Shaft Grave Circle, provides rich evidence 
for Late Geometric tombs and deposits." Outside this area there have also been finds.'* 

Protogeometric vases were discovered by Professor Wacc in 1920, when dicing through 
Schliemann’s dump south of the Cyclopean wall which abuts on the old ShaA Graves; these 
presumably come from a tomb within the cemetery area.'* A few isolated pieces have been 
found ekewhere.'® 

Between Protogcometric and Late Geometric there is evidence, apart from some of the 
material here published, of only one tomb, which I take to be Middle Geometric.'* I know 
of no objects certainly dateable to the ninth century. 

Finally, Tsountas excavated a tomb * near the Lion Gate ’, the vases from which he 
attributed to the Geometric style, and found Geometric sherds ekewhere.'* 

No doubt more material will be found, as there remains a considerable unexcavated area 
outside the citadel. 

It would therefore seem possible that we have now evidence for continuity on this site from 

*• Cf. BCH LXXVII (1953), 260 and fig. 53, from Argo*. 

“ Evangelida, AE 1912, 127 ff. Schliemano, Myettuu and Tuyns 103-4, too, pli. XX, XXI, Papadimilriou (recent 
excavabon). 

*• J. M. CMk, BSA XLVIII 30 ff. Schliemann, Myeata* and Tinas 66-8. Tinns 1 145, fig. 9: 146, fig. 10. Wace, 
Myemat 23,27, 84, and fig. 106. 

** PnUftamrtnc 210 and pi. 280. 

I* ^ie<yuui.M>Miwaid Ttryarfis, no. 26. 1 157, fig. at. Wace,84, fig. to6. 

TtTW I 136, fig. 8 and n. 1. Said to have been found ‘ aa der ^ordsfiU urra^ miXru roI vpu^rrfit wmc. 

PteKK It was presumably dug by Tsountas, who was digging in that area in 1803. PAE 1802.8. 

** Perrot and Qiipiez, Histavt dt VArt VII162, n. i. 
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Mycenaean times onwards. It may be claimed that the existence of L.H. IIIC, Protogeometric 
and Geometric burials within the Prehistoric cemetery area stresses this continmty in a most 
important respect—burial customs; it seems clear also that the askos found in the Proto- 
geometric tomb in the House of the Shields reflects Mycenaean tradition. 

In spite of these indications, we must remain cautious. It must be remembered that the 
gap between L.H. IIIC of the twelfth century and Protogeometric of the tenth century is not 
yet filled, and that similarly there remains an almost unfilled gap between the Protogeometric 
and the Geometric of the eighth century. In fact firom the end of the twelfth to the eighth 
century, presuming our chronology to be reasonably correct, the evidence is still meagre in the 

extreme. . 

The presence of the fine hand-made ware (unknown in any Mycenaean context) m the 
eighth-century Geometric tombs suggests at the least some culture that is intrusive into the 
tradition of an already existing culture, and that is, I think, confirmed by the presence of a 
number of hand-made vases in earlier, Protogeometric, graves in Corinthia and the Argolid. 

In general, these burials, taken together with other evidence from the Argolid, show that 
there is no need to suppose that there was a sharp break in culture after the destruction of 
Mycenae, and suggest that there may well have been continuity, though complete proof of 
such continuity is still lacking* On the other hand, there is also evidence of the intrusion of 
some element foreign to the Mycenaean civilisation. 


V. R. d’A. Desborouoh 
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PART VI. THE CYCLOPEAN TERRACE BUILDING AND THE DEPOSIT 

OF POTTERY BENEATH IT 


(plates 47-49) 

I. Excavation op the ‘North Meoaron' 1950-54 

A. Excavation Report 

B. Analysis of Excavation Results 

II. The Pottery from the Deposit 

A. Middle Helladic 

B. Late Helladic 


I. PainUd Ware—by Designs and 
a. Mmockrome Wore 

3. Unpointed Ware 

4. Coarse Wore 


Shapes 


III. Small Finds 

A. Terracotta 

B, Other Materials 

IV. Additional Notes 

A. Smoothed and Polished Finish 

B. Metalhc Influence in Pottery Techniques 

C. The Interrelation of Certain Patterns 

D. Notes on Pottery from Related Areas of the Site 

E. The Human Skdetal Material from the Well (by Dr. J. L. Angel) 

V. Comparisons with Other Pottery Deposits of Similar Date 

VI. Conclusions on Dating of Buildings, etc. 

I. EXCAVATION OF THE ‘NORTH MEGARON * 1950-1954* 

The Cyclopean Terrace Building ^ lies to the north-west of the Lion Gate on the northern 
end of the Panagia Ridge and faces almost due west across the valley of the Kephissos and 

• I wn deeply indebt^ to my father, primarily for the opportunity to excavate at Mycenae oo this site during four 
seasons, and for the suggestion that I should undertake to publish this material. Without constant advice exteourage- 
indent many dffi^iies^iW have proved insupcndjle. The theories and conclusions put forward here, though the result 
^discussum both onme site a^ later, are, however, in their omissions mtiH failings my own. My thanks are due to die 
&aven ^d Ceotge CHwles Winter Ww Funds at Cambridge for grants with wbi A to continue tbiu project, to the Bphor 
of Argola, Dr. I. PapMinuuiou, and his staff, to the British Schoed at Athens, and to my mother, who hu continuously lent 
invaluable a ssis t a n ce, both in discussion and in the technicalities of preparing material for publication. Finally, I wish to 
tbai^ heartily the architects who have helped me on this site, particularly Mr. Nervil Chittick and Miss Marian Holland 

for their ncellat working plans and Mr. Herschel Shepard for remeasuring and redrawing the whole area tor the publication 
plans and sections. I have also to thank Dr. J. L. Angel of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, for his note on the 
skeletons from the well. > See Survey, no. i, p. ago. 
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modern main road from Corinth to Argos. It lies just below the 200 m. contour line, and one 
terrace below the houses excavated in 1950-51 * by Dr. Papadimitriou and Mr. Petsas to the 
east at the same end of the ridge. The area contains a complex of buildings, both successive 
and contemporary, and in view of the discovery of structures both to the south-west ® and, by 
the Greek Archaeological Service, to the north-east it is likely that this whole slope was covered 
by a portion of the outer town of Mycenae. This report will deal only with the structure to 
which the name Cyclopean Terrace Building was originally given, the so-called North 
Megaron *, supported by the heavy main terrace wall. 

T'hc excavation of this structure was begun in 1923** main terrace wall was cleared 
and two L.H. IIIC burials discovered in the top of the fill in the south room. In 1950 it 
was decided to attempt to clear this building entirely in an endeavour to find out its date and 
purpose. The clearing was not, however, substantially completed until the close of the 1953 
excavation season, and this report presents the available evidence for the date as determined 
by the pottery found beneath the building; the purpose is still a matter for study, though 
various tentative conclusions can be put forward. 

A. Excavation Report * 

In 1950 • the north room was cleared and a deposit of L.H. II—IIIA pottery discovered 
under an early floor beneath the building. Mr. Sinclair Hood in 195* tt'^dc another small 
test in the section baulk that had been left in the north room as well as trials in other parts of the 
site. In 1952 ’ work was started on the south room, and it was hoped to clear this also and 
find the continuation of the deposit, as the floor beneath which it was sealed clearly extended 
under the south wall of the north room. The nature of the fill, however, its great depth, and 
the exigencies of other parts of the site were such that the deposit was readied only in a narrow 
stretch against the north partition wall. Therefore in 1953 it was determined to complete the 
work and a selected group of workmen was chosen for the difficult task. Thus at last the south 
room was cleared as far as the dangerous condition of the east baulk and the difficulties of 
removing the stones and earth would allow, the full extent of the deposit was established, and 
the internal examination of this portion of the structure completed. In addition, this manu¬ 
script was checked on the site and final investigations undertaken during the excavations of 
1954. 

The building (plate 47) consists of a heavily built terrace wall running north and south 
for some 16 m. in quite good condition on its inner face, and another north-south wall parallel 
to it some 4-00 m. to the east, preserved in the north room to a height of about 3*00 m., but 
robbed almost to the foundations in the south room. Owing to the extreme height of the 
baulk, it was not possible to clear back to the outer face of this wall in the south room. The 
face and foundation course are clear, and the south-east external comer is intact. The external 
line of the wall can thus be determined with considerable probability. Between these north- 
south walls run two cast-west walls; one at the south end and one unbonded about 7 50 m. 
fi-om the south end and 5-00 m. from the north end of the structure, dividing it into the north 
and south rooms, of which the north is considerably the smaller. This dividing wall is not 
accurately at right angles to the north-south walls. Of these cross walls the southern has been 
cleared completely only on its inner face, where it stands to a height of about 2*50 metres. 
Above this it had been robbed. There is no sign of any wall closing the north end of the 

* Fio. 1 (2). PAE 1950, 203 f. • lUf 23-12-1950, ‘ Agamemnon’s Bar 

* BSA 403, pi. LXII. * See throughout die plan and sections, nos. 11 and t2. 

* JHS 1951, 255. ’ BSA XLVIII j6. 
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structure, though repeated tests were made in 1950-51. The area has, however, been greatly 
disturbed, and there are many large stones scattered about. The foundation course of the 
Terrace Wall juts out at the north end about 0 50 m. farther than elsewhere. 

The walls are of heavy rubble masonry of the * Cyclopean ’ type and arc all well over i m. 
thick, the terrace wall being over 2 50 m. thick {3 m. including the foundations) at the north 
end. None of the walls is entirely founded on rock. The west terrace wall and the central 
cross waU rest on earth, while the south and cast rest on rock and earth above the rock as 
circumstances of level dictate. The west wall and the cast in the south room for most of their 
length have foundation courses of greater width than the wall itself. The east wall in the south 
room appears to have proved unstable as first constructed, for in the middle the foundation 
course was built up in front of the wall itself to a considerable height.* 

This is therefore a substantial construction, but no floors were found to go with it and the 
rock is not such that the building can have had a roughly dressed rock flooring with a thin mud 
coating, as was the case in the unplastercd parts of the basement of the House of Sphinxes. 
Two other facts require notice: First there is apparently no means of access whatsoever to the 
sou^ room. Secondly, there is a drain » lined with Plesia clay leading from the earth fill 
behind the cast wall through the wall diagonally down into the south-east comer of the north 
room. There is no sign of any channel leading out of the room again. The water must there¬ 
fore have been intended to find its way across the rock shelf, which slopes down to the west 
here, and out at the north end. It is clear that the presence of this drain indicates that the 
room was not intended for habitation, and the purpose of the drain must have been to prevent, 
against the east face of the east wall, the collection of water which might weaken and destroy it. 
It has not been possible to tell whether a similar drain was ever built in the south room. 

If, then, these two rooms were not habitations of any kind, what purpose can be found for 
thOT ? The most likely supposition is that this is merely the massive foundation terrace for a 
building above, which has completely perished or was never completed. The possible lack of a 
wall at the north end, however, remains something of a problem. 

The heavy fill of stones found within the building may be a further indication of this func¬ 
tion. Below the plough soil both rooms were filled with rough limestone boulders and stones, 
some of them of such great size that their presence was obviously intentional. The pottery 
found in the fill below the contaminated surface layers consists mainly of pieces of kylikcs and 
heavy pithoi, and was of a general L.H. 11 IB date with no obvious later pieces. In the north 
room the fill was homogeneous, but in the south room not only were there two L.H. IIIC 
burials in the uppermost level but it contained a section of crude masonry.** For this, which 
ran at right angles to the cast wall from about its base to a height of about f50 m., the most 
probable explanation is that it was built to help in the filling of the large south room with its 
rough limestone fill. The so-called wall had a face only on its north side, and the blocb were 
carelessly put together. It appeared merely to serve as a partial support for the fill to the south 
of it. If small supporting walls of this type (such as arc frequendy constructed in excavation 
dumps) were built, it would have been possible to fill the room in sections, and this would 
undoubtedly have resulted in a closer, more stable fill. The wall found in the clearing of the 
fill may well be the only one of several that has survived the weight and strain of the upper fill, 
or it may have been needed to provide extra support over the domestic pit through the floor 
beneath it. The size of stones in the fill varied considerably from one area within the room to 
another. 

• See section A-A, wo. la. 

*• B 5 V 4 XXV 403 f. 


* See plan and section, ncs. ii-ta. 
** See sectioQ C-C, no. 12. 
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The remains below this structure present more complex problems. The rock shelves 
down steeply towards the west. Most of the east wall is built upon it, but west of this it sloped 
and had been cut for previous building to such an extent that the builders of the Cyclopean 
Terrace Building were forced to ignore it. In the north room it slopes down westwards for 
about 2 m. from the cast wall and then drops sharply about o-8o m. West of this it is cut almost 
horizontal, though there arc cast-west cuttings leaving an irregular raised strip at a point 
about 1-50 m. from the north end of the building. This doubtless had some connection with an 
earlier building founded dircedy on the rock. To the north of this strip a small area of plaster 
floor was found directly ovef the rock and on top of it some much blackened ashy soil containing 
sherds of L.H. II date.“ 

At the south end of the north room the rock shelf was overlapped for about 0-30 m. at the 
edge by a heavy plaster floor of several layers which extended from the rock shelf to where it 
had been cut through by the foundation trench for the west terrace wall, and for about 1 '50 
m. north from the south wall of the room under which it runs. The north edge of the floor 
was a clean straight edge. It is most likely that this was the end of the floor where it abutted 
against a wall later destroyed. The unusual straight edge may, however, indicate a cutting. 
Beneath the floor was a deposit of household pottery of an unusually excellent and decisive 
character. This floor is in three thick layers easily distinguished by their colour. The lowest 
of the three is orange in colour and extremely hard. It is about o-o6 m. deep, as is also the 
second layer which lies above it, with a thin barren-earth layer between. This second layer is 
of white plaster with a high proportion of lime and was not very substandal. The uppermost 
of the three layers is pink in colour and about 0*08 m. thick. It is laid on a layer of small 
pebbles, and in the earth separating it from the floor below were some sherds exactly similar in 
date to those of the deposit itself.^* Above the floor is a layer of packed earth about o* 15 m. 
thick, with pebbles and some large stones upon which the central partition wall is directly 
built. This docs not appear to be a true floor, but is most likely the level of the ground, at the 
time of the building of the walls, which became packed during this process. Below the floor 
the deposit consisted of soft rich earth with scattered patches of plaster, ash, and clay. These 
were not floors or occupation levels of any kind, but patches, in the debris of the deposit, that 
had accumulated along with the pottery. It is most likely that this area was used for the 
accumuladon of household refuse from some nearby building. 

In the south room the rock shelf is much less wide than in the north room. It runs 
diagonally south-eastwards, projeedng west of the wall only for about 2*00 m. at the north end. 
South of this the wall is built on the very edge of the shelf, and at the south end on a heavily 
built foundadon of several courses in front of it.'* The wall itself is preserved in only one course 
above the foundations. Below the shelf the rock drops sharply and almost straight for i m., 
and then continues west horizontally to the west terrace wall. 

The heavy floor extends under ^c north wall of the room, which rests on the packed earth 
above it, and at the west side runs south for about 3 50 m. It is not, however, cut through for 
the foundation trench of the terrace wall. The south edge is roughly straight for just under 2*00 
m. from the west wall, and then the edge runs irregularly and diagonally back to the rock 
ledge at a point i *00 m. from the north wall. The reason for these irregularities is not clear, but, 
as the deposit is very shallow at this point, it is possible that the floor and deposit were destroyed 
in the construction of the fill and its semi-built masonry which lay above the floor at this point. 
Right against the rock ledge the floor was supported by stones, and there was a pit 0*50 m. 

Addidonat Notes D 1, p. 286. ** Additional Note D 2, p. 286. 

Additional Note D 3, p. 287. ** See section A-A, no. la. 
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across through the floor, lined with stones and containing soft, dark earth and pieces of plain, 
heavy pottery, including a large section of pithos.” This probably had some domestic function. 
The rock south of the floor shelves up gendyby steps to the south. There is a shallow depression, 
probably natural, in the south-west comer. 

Against the east wall, at a point about half-way along it, was found a deep shaft cut down 
into the rock. The shaft is roughly oval in plan and measures about i • 10 m. by 1-25 m. The 
heavy fill came right down to its opening, but just above it in the fill were the skeletons of 
three women, one with a bronze ring, and of a very large dog.^’ In the shaft itself at a depth 
of I • 10 m. were two other skeletons, one with a bronze ring, apparently not laid out, and below 
them the remains of eight other skeletons at various depths. Fragments of a bronze brooch 
and a pair of bronze tweezers were found with these skeletons. The shaft continued down¬ 
wards to a depth of 6-25 m., and has not been entirely cleared, though at this depth the soil 
and the rock sides of the shaft seemed to indicate that the winter water level had been reached. 
The pottery from the shaft was remarkably uniform, being L.H. IIIA and IIIB at all levels. 
It would therefore seem that this shaft was filled in at one time and not allowed to fill up 
gradually over a considerable period. The presence of so many skeletons also substantiates 
this conclusion. It is possible that it was dug in search of water (for the great depth precludes 
the likelihood of its being purely a bothros), but perhaps insufficient was found and the cutung 
was filled up at the time of the construction of Ae Cyclopean Terrace Building itself. 

B. Analysis of Excavation Results 

The primary fact that emerges from the excavation is that there have been at least three 
buildings on the site: 

1. The building to which the floor above ^e rock at the north end and the east-west 
rock cuttings belong. This was apparently burnt, and it has occupation- and destruction-level 
pottery of L.H. II date. 

2. The building to which the heavy floor sealing the deposit belongs. This will be 
dated by the deposit, which appears to be a fill used to even up the rock level before building, 
and by pottery found in and on the floor. We cannot tell how far west the room extended, but 
the east wall probably ran along the rock shelf about 0 50 m. from its edge at the north and on 
the edge of the shelf at the south, using the rock itself as the lower part of the wall. Against the 
ledge a domestic pit was lined with stones. The deposit below the floor was here strengthened 
with stones, possibly because the joint with the rock face would be weaker and more likely to 
subside than against a wall. The north and south walls probably ran along the edges, as 
they were found, of the floor, which would make angles of roughly 90* with this supposed cast 
wall. The building would thus have had a slightly different alignment from the later Cyclo¬ 
pean Terrace Building. The fact that all the walls are now missing is in no way extraordinary, 
as the stone was doubtless taken for re-use in the superimposed building (3, below).**' The 
structure here discussed may merely have been superseded by the later more elaborate building. 
No reason for the destruction is apparent. The well as such probably goes with this building, 
as it lies just outside the supposed south wall. 

3. The Cyclopean Terrace Building itself. This was built over the existing remains, but 
the stone available on the spot from earlier walls was used. The well, which was not perhaps 

** Additionid Notes D 5 and 6, pp. 367-8. Additional Notes E, p. 388. Additional Notes D 4, p. sS?. 

*** The early building of the' ^utb Megaron ' in the same area, where thcvastcolleeiionofsurrup jars was found, had 
no walb remaining. 

T 
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very effective, or may merely have been in the way, was filled in and the Cyclopean walls 
built, the foundation trench for the west terrace wall cutting through the previous heavy floor 
at the north. The east wall, at least at the north, was made secure against water pressure by a 
drain. The north wall almost certainly existed originally, or the fill of the north room would 
not have been stable, and this is not in keeping with the precautions taken in the south room to 
make the fill as stable as possible. Finally, both rooms were filled to a depth of about 3*00 m. 
with large lumps of limestone. So much remains. The superstructure may never have been 
completed or may have been entirely of crude brick and wood. In any case no trace is now 
left, though undoubtedly it extended originally eastwards over the upper terrace, as did the 
superstructure of houses on the ridge south of the Tomb of Qytemnestra, such as the House of 
Shields, to which in particular the Cyclopean Terrace Building bears a considerable resem¬ 
blance. It is evident that the supentructure had disappeared in L.H. IIIC times, for two 
burials of this date were made in the fill at the upper terrace level. 


II. THE POTTERY FROM THE DEPOSIT 
A. Middle Helladic 

Minyan^ grey. Two fragments of rim; squared, offset, with metallic treatment. 

Polychrome. Two examples. 

Neck of jar, well shaped with squared lip. Red and brown bands at base of neck, red 
paint on rim. Orange clay with grit, burnished. 

Sherd, unfinished inside; grey clay fired orange, polished outside probably by burnishing. 
Wavy lines in dark maroon paint 
Matt painiei. Four examples. 

Two bases of handles fi-om large pots, one handle, one sherd of closed pot. Buff clay with 
sand, smoothed surface. 


B. Late Helladic 
I. Painted Ware 

Classification by Design 

Bird. One large example (plate 48, a, 4) and possible fragments from another. F 7 
sitting type with raised wing.’* On krater, rather globular, with horizontal, rounded lip. 
Lightly polished surface outside, smoothed inside,*® semi-lustrous paint 

Lily. One example. F 9 type C. Teacup or saucer, possibly votive miniature; simple 
curve outside, rim curving inwards with slight flange. Dotted design on rim and trace of some 
pattern inside. Slipped buff on pink clay, polished outside, smoothed inside. Thick red 
paint L.H. II. 

Papyrus. One example. Possibly F ii : 12 but may be Flower pattern of extraordinary 
type. Open pot, shape unidentifiable. Polished. 

Palm I. One example. Fi4:5. Ephyracan goblet, part of rim, angular, offset Well 
polished inside and out. Red paint. L.H. II. 

For the sake of conveoient reference the order of motifs is that used by Furumark. The only dates siven are for 
LJI. I and II examples. 

** Cf. Argw* Htraewn II 8o, fig. 13 , fish sherd of similar style. 

See throughout Additio^ Note A, p. 384. 
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Palm n. Two examples. F 15 : 8,11. One closed pot; one bowl, rim. Slipped and 
lightly polished. Simply but well drawn. 

Rosette. Three examples. F 17, parts of large rosettes. Ephyraean goblets. Two 
with worn black paint, one orange on buff. Well-washed clay, probably slipped, polished in 
and out. EtH. II, 


Flower. C. twenty examples (plate 48, A)." F 18. 

Voluted: type 4, three examples; type 13, 14. 

Hybrid: two excellent examples, type 33. 

Unvoluted: one example, type 62, and examples of general early shoulder types, one very 

well drawn in simple Unes of dUuted paint; one alternating with whorl shell, another with 
vertical quirk. 

There are also dubious cxamples of probable hybrid types, though they arc possibly whorl 

shell type with central torus. Stirrup jar, kylix, krater, etc. Mainly slipped and polished, 
with lustrous paint. ' rr r » 

Multiple Stem and Tongue pattern (plate 48. c, 1-2). Five examples. F rq : 8, 17, 
20, 21. Three sherds from stirrup and piriform jars, slipped and polished outside, with black' 
paint, two from open pots, with very fine buff clay, worn black paint. 

There are also dubious examples, possibly chevron. Sherd from large heavy pot. two 
bands with beginnings of vertical stripes above. Sherd from heavy pot of Palace Style, clay with 

much co^c sand, slipped and smoothed; two thin bands with parallel chcvrons’vcry well 
drawn below. ^ 


Cuttlefish. Two examples: (a) From large open pot (plate 48, r, 3). Motif un- 
paraUcled, horizontal arms with attached pointed tenudes. Buff day with some sand 
polished in and out. Flaking black paint. (^) From large closed pot (plate 48, c, 4). Hori¬ 
zontal wth two arms coming in below body, somewhat as F 21 ; 5. Speedily and decisively 
drawn in dilute brown paint on buff ground, added white dots. Grey buff clay with sand 
polished outside only. Signs of burning. ’ 

Argonaut. One example. F 22, tentadcs only, not curled under. Ephyraean goblet. 
Fine clay, polished. L.H. II. r / ® 

Whorl SheU (Murex). Twelve examples. F 23 types 1-5, three with sea anemone 
nllmg ornament (plate 48, a, 5), one alternate with unvoluted flower; usually very well 
drawn. Kylix, krater, closed pots. Slipped and polished fabrics. 

Rock Work I. Two samples. F 32 type 5. Alabastra. Polished febrics. One pink 
slipped buff with brown paint; the other grey with orange paint and accessory rosette. 

Also rim of open pot with inverted pattern of continuous rockwork, type s: ? canopv 
hybrid, ? pendant. . 

1-^****"**** Two ^mplcs. The one F 45 type 3. Rim sherd, probably bowl; 
polished m and out, black paint. The other with internal zwickel resembling quirk derivative * 
shoulder of piriform jar. Red paint, smoothed out only. ’ 

Spi^ (plate 48, d). C. fifty examples. Mostly very well drawn, some fine, frequently 
with zuneful (F 46 : 43) or other filling ornament; two with curved stem (F 49 : 5, 20); two 
wth added white on brown paint. Mug, tea cup, rhyton, bowl, straight-sided cup (mono¬ 
chrome inside). Many in red paint on highly polished buff; others in blacknaint on greyish 
clay. All with fine clays; very well finished pots. 

MtabU pieces. There are fragments of at least three extremely handsome mugs. They 
arc in very hard-fired day with metallic treatment of the rim and waist in a series of ridges. 

“ Cf. Chamh€r Tmnks, fig. 8. “ Addidoiul Note C, p. 286. 
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The paint is thick and lustrous, varying in the firing from black to red. These arc L.H. 
Il-early IIIA. The spiral pieces in general range from L.H. I to IIIA. 

Quirk.** Five examples. F 48 types 5, 6, 7, 8. One alternate with unvoluted flower; 
see also under * added white ’. Shapes, boUi open and closed pots, unidentifiable. One rim 
piece. 

Wavy Line.** Two examples. F 53 :2. Ephyraean goblet. Very elaborate and highly 
finished, L.H. II. F 53 : 6. Probably mug with notched straight lip. Orange paint on pink 
clay; polished in and out. 

Diaper Net. Two examples. F 57: 2. One shape indeterminate. Polished inside and 
out. Paint very worn. 

Closed pot. Polished outside on slip; fine clay with some sand. Worn brown paint. 

Parallel Chevrons. Three examples. Accessorial of F 58 type 2 or 3 and 4. Handle of 
jug. Thick but fine clay with sand added. Very lustrous paint. 

Ephyraean goblet. Base of handle. Slipped and polished outside, fine well-washed clay. 
Very lustrous paint. Rim, fine pink clay with a little sand. Slipped and polished inside and 
out. L.H. II. 

‘ N ’ pattern.*^ Three examples. Sherd of F 60 type 2 (plate 48, c, 9). Bold running 
design in dilute paint. Polished inside and out. 

Rhyton (plate 48,«, 3). Five fragments of at least two vases. Rolled lip of metallic charac¬ 
ter. Fine clay with some sand, polished in and out. Semi-lustrous black paint; one sherd 
very worn and faded. L.H. 11 . Cf. B.M. A 732 (wrongly classed as L.M. Ill), which is ex¬ 
tremely similar to these in execution and style. The design of ‘ double hooks * is of the same 
repetitive nature as the * N * pattern, and is of the same stylistic group. Moreover, the fabric, 
polish, and paint are similar. The Knossos example comes from a house ** which contained 
a goblet which is a L.M. II imitation of Ephyraean ware and was also dated to the L.M. Ill 
period. It is quite possible that the rhyton is an actual L.H. II mainland import. 

Trienrved Arch. Four examples. One net with filling ornament of centre dot; others 
F 62 : 17 and similar to 27. Two cups, one closed pot. Slipped and polished. Kylix, with 
net and interlocking-U filling ornament. Slipped and polished. 

Hatched Loop. One example. F 63 : 2. Open pot. Slipped on thick but fine clay. 
Paint black, now matt and crackling. 

Also one sherd of hatched loop or concentric arc. Orange paint. L.H. I-II. 

Foliate Band.** Nine examples. Vaphio cups. Two examples. F 64:4. Very 
fine well-washed clays. Polished in and out. Brown paint. L.H. I-II. 

Piriform or stirrup jars. Eight examples. One definite stirrup jar. Shoulder bands of 
F 64: 13, 16, 19 or similar combined with linear decoration. Slipped, good clays. Red or 
warm brown paint; two sherds very worn. N.B. Some of these examples may be of * curved 
stripe * pattern. 

Kylix or bowl. Two examples. Type 12-13 but of a more linear character. 

Scale Pattern. Eleven examples. F 70; i, 2, 7, 8; with internal dots, circles and 
crescent (plate 48, a, 2). This last type is attributed by Furumark to L.H. IIIB, but the fabric, 
treatment, and context, which is otherwise throughout slightly earlier, lead one to contest 
this. Kraters, open pot, and indeterminate sherds. Smoothed and polished wares, fine 
fabrics. Blackish to warm brown paint. 

Stipple. Sherds from c. twenty-two vases. The paint is either red or black (a result of 
the firing, but probably intentional) and the stippling mainly rather concentrated, though 
** Additional Note C, p. a86. ** Additional Note C, p. 286. ** BSA VI 73 f. »• Additional Note C, p. a86. 
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two sherds arc very worn. Mugs, tea cups, possibly one kylix. Clay very fine pink or grey; 
well polished outside, some also inside.<v Mugs smoothed inside. Accessory ornament of 
fine line-groups on both mugs and tea cups. One mug (plate 49, d) has a ridge at the waist, 
another ridges at the lip. 

Irregular Linear (as on terracottas). One example (plate 48, e, 5}. Bowl or dipper; 
deep, straight-sided with rounded base. Whitish bufif clay; slipped and polished. Red 
brown paint. Oblique parallel stripes in intersecting panels. 

Palace Style. This is in reality a group of motifs comprising, from this deposit, flower 
or reed stems with * comma * filling ornament or dots, rock work, and tongue pattern; but 
they arc closely linked in treatment, and arc best considered as one. 

Five examples. The fabric is particularly distinctive, being a rather gritty clay, self- 
slipped with a thin wash of the same day without sand, smoothed and rather soft, giving much 
the impression of the coarse domestic wares. The paint is heavy and dark and not usually 
lustrous, perhaps owing to the powers of absorption of the base clay. L.H. II. 

Added Wliite. Six exx. (plate 48, r, 4, to, n). . Two from bowls with an internal band 
with zigzag and quirk applied in dilute white wash; *’ one monochrome red on the outside 
with a white line. Appli^ detail on cuttle fish and spirals (sec above). 

Cretan?. One fragment. Good fabric, polished inside and out. Orange paint with 
white spots on black ground. 

Linear Decoration 

A large proportion of the painted fragments bear no decoration except of an entirely linear 
kind. This type of decoration was extremely popular among the Mycenaeans, and was an 
important accessory type of decoration on vases of many kinds, as well as in some cases being 
the only decoration used. 

The following shapes with linear decoration only surviving can be identified from the 
deposit: 

Stirrup and Piriform Jars. Eleven examples from the lower portions of the vase; one 
example from shoulder with broad bands and thin lines; three examples from stirrup jar 
necks and false spouts, with lines at base of necks and rims. 

See also under coarse ware. 

Mugs. Nine examples of bases with concentric circles, and of rims with linear decoration 
(plate 49, d). 

Cups, Small Bowls, Dishes. C. forty examples. The cups have mainly fine stripes 
of equal breadth between bands. One miniature saucer with fine lines in and out and band 
at rim (plate 49, d). 

Kraters. Surprisingly few examples. Eight identifiable sherds from large open pots. 
Two bases from very spread jars with simple ringed base. 

Alabastra. One example. Two small stripes from shoulder area. 

Rhyta. Sherds from three examples, (a) Thick and thin bands in very lustrous brown 
paint. (^) Much worn; otherwise as above. These are possibly from the lower portions of 
rhyta similar to * N * pattern examples (see above p. 276). (r) In quasi-monochrome tech¬ 
nique (see below). Heavy; slipped and polished (plate 49, r, 4). Also a rim from a similar 
less heavy vase. 

** Cf. LIX 337, fig. I; PdD\ 19,(133.87,89; abo TelI*«l>Aniama examples. 
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Kylikes. C. twenty examples. Stems and bases; bases slightly concave; some polished 
on top. The majority have three bands of paint with reserved areas between, though at least 
one example has only two. The stems have bands of paint, even in width, usually with a 
group of three thin lines at the top (pi.ate 49, a). 

The linear decoration is mainly notable for the fact that except in two categories of vase 
it is entirely of a simple undeveloped kind (plate 49, a, c), and falls into two basic classes. 
The large vases are decorated with one or more broad bands of even width. These bands may 
have one edge accentuated, but they are not accompanied by thinner lines. Smaller vases 
have linear decoration in the form of groups of thin lines of even width and evenly spaced. The 
kylix steins have equal bands with thin lines at the top, but not the two widths combined into 
groups. Only cups, the rims and feet of mugs (plate 49, a, d), particularly those with stipple 
decoration, and one other sherd have developed line groups. On the cups this decoration is of 
a developed and carefully controlled kind. The outer bands are distinct, and the very fine 
lines that they enclose are carefully and evenly drawn. On the mugs, however, this decoration 
is still in the more rudimentary and experimental stage. Both the bands and the lines are in 
paint of uneven consistency, and it is sometimes hard to determine the exact composition of the 
line group. This same indecisive linear style occurs on the large heavy rhyton (plate 49, c, 4), 
where it is clearly a derivative of monochrome ware. Many of the brown monochrome 
sherds have a stripey effect owing to the uneven consistency of the paint on the brush (plate 
49 > This was obviously noticed and utilised by the Mycenaean painters as a decorative 

effect in itself. Various stages in the development of this technique can be noted (plate 49, c ). 
Sherds from a rhyton from Tcll-cl-Amama now in Cambridge *• show the next stage, while the 
lower portion of ^e octopus rhyton from the House of the Wine Merchant (in the south of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building area) shows this decoradon as almost a Hnc group, and similar to 
that of the mugs from the deposit. It is notable that the shape of a rhyton lends itself readily to 
experiment in this type of decoration. The stems of kylikes also proved a field of linear experi¬ 
ment. Several monochrome kylikes show the same stripey effect, but the shape was not as 
suited to the type of broad decoration of this kind so popular on rhyta.*^ The effect was 
therefore transferred to the system of bands and lines which readily became popular. These 
bands have been thought to imitate the ridges on grey Minyan goblets. This is indeed possible, 
and it may well explain the popularity of this extraordinary decoration. Certainly the line 
groups at the lip, base, and waist of mugs replace the ridges also found there. The bands on 
kylikes were in die first stage the result of leaving small reserved areas in otherwise monochrome 
decoration,** but later the reserved bands were of equal width with the painted. These later 
developed into full line groups, as did the bands on vases of all types through the * dilution * 
process. 

The stages in the development of linear decoration as exemplified in this deposit are thus 
somewhat inconsistent. This docs not, of necessity, argue a very wide range of date, for in a 
centre as large as Mycenae in a period of transitional decoration a wide variety would be found. 
Certain shapes would be likely, through their shape, function, and popularity, to develop more 
quickly than others. It is noticeable that the most advanced are ^ drinking-vessels, cups, 
mugs, and kylikes. 

Cf. Furumuk, MP 498 f., 506 f. 

** Cambridge, Museum of CluaciiLl Archaeology TA. 58,59. Amama 35/382,415,492, illustrated Ciljr ^ AJcAeMttH III, 
pi. CIX 3. 

*• BSA XLVIII. pi. lib. 

** Experiments in this scheme are seen in two examples (flats 40, e, i and 5), one from the well and one unstradfied. 

»» B.M. A 865; BMC Vasts I, pi. XIV. 
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Classification by Shapes 

These have already been noted under the various patterns where identifiable, and this list 
is for cross reference only. In only a few cases arc fragments sufficiently large to determine 
exactly the type within the general form, and a great many fragments cannot be placed at all. 
The order is again that of Furumark. 

Pithoid Jar. Piriform. C. twenty-two examples, including two bases. Linear accessory 
decoration and shoulder patterns of quirk, foliate band typc,“ These jars are a very common 
feature of L.H. IIIA deposits. 

Palace Style: five examples of large jars; all of coarse fabric. 

Squat Jar. Alabastron, Three examples, shape F 84, rounded. Probably L.H. II or 
survivals. The angular types which arc often found in L.H. IIIA deposits have not been 
identified here. 

There are also two handles, probably from alabastra, with knobs at the apex. 

False-necked Jars. Stirrup Jan. At least seventeen examples, including two handles 
(two with reserved triangle as decoration at the top). There is an obvious overlap with piri¬ 
form Jan in the identification of many parts of the vase. Linear accessory decoration, shoulder 
patterns of flower, foliate band, chevron of rather hybrid linear types.**' One very interesting 
sherd appean to combine in a very linear form derivations of tongue pattern, semi-circles, 
and foliate band (plate 48, ^). The individual character of the patterns has been lost in the 
decorative problem. 

Conical Rliyton. Five examples, one very heavy and large. ‘ N * pattern, spiral, and 
stripes; always particularly well finished. 

Cups. Shallow,‘Tea Cup*. C. thirteen examples. Probably F 218, 220, 237; three 
definitely with high handle. Foliate band, tricurved arch, spiral, lily, stipple; accessory 
stripes. Generally very fine; very highly polished with lustrous paint. L.H. II-IIIA, early. 

Straight-sided. C. ten examples. Possibly F 221, 230. Spiral, whorl shell, flower, 
palm, accessory stripes; also bands with added white. Polished, red paint. Notable for 
straight lips with no rim. 

Cylindrical. Vaphio Cup. Two examples of F 224. Both with early foliate band decor¬ 
ation. Typical L.H. II. 

Mug. C. twenty examples. F 225, first type. All with stipple or spiral; linear accessory 
decoration at rim and particularly on base. Metallic ridges at rim and waist. Very well 
finished. L.H. II-IIIA, early. 

Stemmed, Ephyraean Goblet. Six examples. F 254. Chevron, argonaut, rosette, 
palm. All with very fine well-washed clay, highly polished. L.H. II. 

Kylix. C. forty examples, including two examples of handles only, of ‘ ?* type. Probably 
F 256-7. Flower (very common), whorl shell, foliate band, net, possible stipple; often with 
fine lines around top of stem. Al^ striped stems and bases. Fine clays; polished bowl (inside 
and out), stem and top of base. 

Krater. Five certain examples, c. ten probable. Bird, tongue, scale, chevron, flower, 
cuttlefish, spiral. Polished inside and out. Heavy angular rims. 

Closed Pot. Jug or amphora. Five probable examples and one certain from neck. All 
polished outside oiy. Scale, palm, whorl shell, tricurved arch, accessory stripes. Brown 
paint. 

Three heavy, rounded, vertical handles. 

** Additional Note C, p. 306 . 


*** Additional Note C, p. a8S. 
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Unusual pieces. One miniature saucer (plate 49, a). One probable lid.** One bowl 
or dipper, tall with rounded base (plate 48, c, 5). 

Hanses. Those that cannot be definitely assigned are the vertical flat handles which arc 
painted only on the outside, have a small reserved triangle at the top, or have simple 
curvilinear designs. They may come from stirrup jars, jugs, or large cups and bowls. C. 
twenty-five examples. 

Indeterminate. C. forty sherds, of which neither the design nor the shape is recognisable. 
Some very much worn. 


2. Monochrome Ware (plate 49, r, 6 and 7) 

The monochrome ware is that in which the whole pot is covered with paint, or in which the 
whole of either the inside or the outside is so covered. There is a considerable quantity of this 
ware in the deposit, though some of the handles and bases (particularly bases possibly from 
piriform jars) included below may, of course, come from the monochrome portions of vases 
decorated in some other fashion. The fragments of monochrome proper can, however, usually 
be distinguished from portions of decorated pots by the type of paint and the degree of finish. 

Colour. Red is by far the most common colour of the monochrome ware, and constitutes 
about half the total. The quantities of brown and black are about equal. The red is always 
well applied with very little trace of the brush strokes, and is finished with a high polish. 
The brown includes an attractive pale shade that approaches a rust colour, and is applied 
more thinly, with the brush strokes often showing, to give a slightly striped effect (plate 49, r, 6). 
The black wears the least well, and is applied both thickly, when it ofren chips, and in the 
thinner fashion showing brush marks. Both black and brown wares are polished. 

There arc also several examples in each of the three colours, slightly fewer in black than the 
others, of pots unpainted on one side with monochrome decoradon on the other. The plain 
side can be cither the interior or the exterior. 

Fabric. The clay is always very fine and well washed, though occasional examples have a 
certain amount of added sand. The ware has generally a very good and highly finished polish. 
This is particularly nodceable in the red group and also on the unpainted sides of that type of 
the ware. 

Shapes. Kylix. Many examples of kylikes can be easily picked out. They occur in two 
main types, a tall, slim variety, such as F 264, and a short, squat variety, often with very little 
stem, such as F 263. Both have rounded bowls with sharply of&et lips. It is to be noted that 
they do not use the same shapes as contemporary unpainted wares. The bases of the taller 
ones are flanged and flat beneath with a hemispheric^ cavity. They arc unpainted beneath 
and around the edge of the flange. Those of the squat variety often have high torus bases, 
hollow inside. 

Rhyton. One sherd of red-brown colour. Painted outside only, but polished on the 
inside also. 

Other shapes identifiable include dishes and bowls, of which there are several bases of 
various types. The bulk of the sherds, however, are from unidentifiable shapes. 

Handles. Painted monochrome from monochrome and decorated pots. These arc 
mainly of vertical flat type in various sizes in all three colours. There are flat kylix handles 
of the ‘ ? ’ type, one of which has a central rib, and there is also one rounded horizontal loop 
handle which may come from a kylix or stemmed bowl. 


»« a. BSA XUI, pi. 13, 7 and 8. 
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3. UnpainUd iVare 

This ware forms about half of the total deposit. 

Kylikes. An overwhelmingly large proportion of unpainted ware can be readily identified 
as from kylikes. The varieties of shape represented are primarily those to be found within the 
category of F 267, to which the greater number of the examples belong. The articulation of 
the bowl varies from a sharp angle, with the upper section almost concave, to a gentle rounded 
curve. The lip is generally offset, though at varying angles, and h very occasionally almost 
absorbed into the reverse S section of the profile. The handles when detached have the look 
of a well-drawn question mark, since they were attached at the bottom for a considerable dis¬ 
tance down the lower part of the bowl. These handles are mainly plain and flattened, but 
some examples are flat and ribbed or ridged. Occasional examples spring fi'om below the rim. 
To this general type belong the stems with the rather sharp outward flare of the bowl. 

Of this type one complete example and six sherds of another show very distinct traces of 
burning around the rim only, and may possibly have been used as lamps. 

There, arc ako several examples with high swung handles (F 272, 273). The stems of this 
group have a more gentle curve where they join the bowl. Only one example in the unpainted 
ware had a stem with ridges marking this joint 

It is impossible to tell to which type the unattached bases belong. The bases, however, 
which arc as numerous as the rim sherds, fall into two main groups. About to per cent of the 
total are entirely flat beneath, usually with a clear marking from the string by which they were 
removed from the wheel. Over half, however, arc slighdy concave or conical beneath, and 
have a neat hemispherical cavity at the base of the stem.** The majority of this type have also 
a slight flange on the upper edge of the base. Another 10 per cent combine these two types, 
having a hemispherical cavity in a flat base. Oddities include one shallow conical example, a 
survival of the earlier types, examples with very deep and very shallow cavities, and one with 
the cavity very roughly made with a stick and not, as normally, with the forefinger. 

Fabric. For the most part the fabric of the unpainted kylikes is a soft very well washed 
pinkish buff, occasionally treated with a little sand. This fabric is almost universally left 
unpolished, but given a fine smoothed surface by hand or with a cloth (the marks of which arc 
occasionally noticeable).** Only one sherd is slipped, a pale buff on a core rather more pink 
than average. The bases arc, as a rule, much better finished on top. The only polished sherds 
that are definitely from entirely unpainted kylikes are some of the ridged flat handles, and a sec¬ 
tion of a very large kylix of the type F 266. This is of very highly polished Yellow Minyan 
ware, and its detail is of metallic character. 

Bowls. Examples of bowl type F 295 are almost as frequent as kylikes. The flat horizon¬ 
tal handles are easily identifiable, although in many cases the articulation of the bowl is very 
similar to that of the kylix. Occasional examples of this type have heavy thick rims, somewhat 
squared at the edges, on bowls that are less articulated than the others. This kind of lip can 
also be slightly ofiset. 

Bowls of type F 204 are also common. This type is most prevalent in L.H. I-II and early 
IIIA, and has completdy gone out of use by the middle of L.H. IIIB, as shown in the copious 
deposit of domestic ware from the House of Sphinxes.*** 

The bases of both types of bowl arc of several kinds. The most common type has a clear 
profile to the edge of the base, and the mark is apparent of the string used to remove the bowl 


Addition*! Note B, p. 285. 


** Additional Note A, p. 284. 


*** Sec p. 238 above. 
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from a slowly moving wheel. In several eases this removal was done hastily, and the moist 
clay left in a rough uneven ridge along one side of the base was not removed. One example 
shows clearly that the bowl was removed with a knife blade and not a string. Most other bases 
have a slight raised base and have the bottom smoothed off after removal from the wheel. 
The two best-made examples have a ringed base and a small cavity in the centre of the bowl 
inside. 

Fabric. The majority arc of the same soft buff fabric as the kylikes, though often with more 
sand, and arc well smoothed only. However, two of the handlelcss bowls are slightly burnished, 
and there is one of almost grey Minyan fabric. The heavier examples with squared rims of the 
angular type are usually almost polished. 

Amphorae or Jugs. There are agood many examples of vases of type F109 in the deposit. 
Identifiable pieces include necks, handles, and bases, but a large proportion of the plain general 
sherds which are unfinished within must come from such pots. 

The rims are of various kinds. The necks generally curve into the body gently, but two 
examples have the joint marked by a groove and ridge, while another has the sharp transition 



Fio. 13. —^Mycenae: Cookino Pot. (Scale 1/4.) 

made by inserting the neck separately into the body and leaving the joint well defined. The 
handles arc broad, fat strips running from the neck to the shoulder. Most of the bases arc 
either flat with a well defined edge or slightly raised. A few have ringed bases. 

Fabric. The amphorae are mainly of the same buff clay that is used for kylikes and bowls, 
but it is fired somewhat harder, and is finished outside to such an extent that it is almost 
polished. The inside is quite unfinished. One or two examples have a fine self slip over clay, 
with much sand and gritty matter. One example is of fairly heavy red fabric. 

Kraters. Three types of sherds would seem to indicate the presence of the large open 
bowls known as kraters. First very thick, heavy, squared rims leading into a body of which the 
curve precludes a shallow bowl. Second, a great many handles of the kind associated with 
kraters were found. While these could alternatively belong to hydriac, it is likely that a large 
proportion of them are from kraters which are a more common shape. Finally, there is a 
large number of heavier sherds of a general sort polished or smoothed both inside and out. 
There arc no pots of which sufficient sherds have been found to give a complete section, and no 
real evidence of types within the group can be advanced. 

Fabric. The clay is very fine and well washed, and varies from a pinkish tone to the com¬ 
mon yellow buff. There is seldom any sand or other added matter. The sherds are either 
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polished or smoothed. The polished examples in one or two cases show signs of burnishing, 
whereas the smoothed specimens have often been treated with a very diluted wash of their own 
clay. It can hardly be called a slip, and may be only a hand slurry. AH are fired hard, and 
three examples arc pink inside and buff outside, doubtless from being stacked one inside 
another during firing, as there is no sign of an external slip. 

Cooking'pot (fio. 13).*’ This shape is not illustrated by Furumark among his domestic 
vessels, though it is extremely common at Mycenae in all contexts of domestic wares. It 
resembles most closely F 279, and has affinities with the amphora type. Normally it is found 
in the coarse-ware fabric described below, but we have also two examples of it in a fine buff 
fabric. One is small and fine with a well polished exterior; the other is of normal size, but in 
good buff fabric, polished outside and well smoothed inside the rim. 

Rhyton. One section of an unpainted rhyton was found. The fabric is of fine buff clay, 
thick and hard. The finish is a burnished polishing outside, while the inside shows signs of 
hand modelling on the wheel until the diameter was too narrow for this to be feasible. Below 
this point rough splash marks are visible. 

Miniature. One sherd about 0-03 m. high comes from a miniature pot. It is of pink 
well smoothed clay, and was a small globular vase with a curling offset lip making almost a 
true S curve with the body. 


4. Coarse Ware 

This ware, for the purposes of this report, is distinguished by its fabric, which is a fine well 
washed clay with a great deal of sand and grit added, often in large particles. This is then 
slipped with a dilution of the plain clay, sometimes thickly, sometimes only so as to give the 
effect of a paint or wash with Ac gritty matter showing Arough and giving an oatmeal effect. 
The outside surface is always well finished by smooAmg as far as Ae clay will allow. A few 
painted fragments come into Ais category from large heavy stirrup jars decorated wiA broad 
bands. 

Proportion about i; 5 of Ac total. 

Identifiable shapes: 

Stirrup Jars. Handles and sherds with bands from near Ae base; oatmeal ware. 

Cooking Pot. Rims and necks; pink, gritty, Aick slip, very well smoothed. 

Ladles. High swung heavy handles indicate Ae presence of Ais type of vessel; fabric 
as of cooking-pots. 

Lids. Heavy examples and at least one small with a small projection at the apex. 

Krater, Amphora, Hydria. Handles, rims, and bases from Aese types of larger, heavier 
vessels. 

Feet. Many examples and at least one well finished and pierced (may be handle of type 
F 312). These are Ac only identifiable indications of Ae presence of Ae common tripod 
vessels (F 320). 

Miscellaneous. Spout, pithos rim, very heavy stem, lug handle (black), unidentifiable 
sherds of thickness varying from piAoi to light small bowls. 

» a. BSA XLII 47, pi. 13, 9. 

*' Only in the wnall areas eccavated in 1953 and 1954 was the toul quantity of the excavated pottery available for 
close sttidy, but the notes taken during the sorting of the pottery in the previous two yean show that the same elements were 
present. 
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III. SMALL FINDS 
A. Terracotta 

Jn the Jill of the J^orth Room above thefoor : 

Two fragments of chairs, one with part of seated figure (plate 49, i, a). 

One head of female figurine, with applied eyes, features in brown paint, hair painted at the 

back (plate 49, b, 4). 

One neck and shoulders of female figurine; type uncertain. 

In the floor itself between the layers in the South Room : 

One female figurine of T type; part of body and stem only. 

One chair; small portion of seat only. 

One anim^; fragment of body only, a hollow rough tube. 

In the Deposit: 

One complete female figurine of O type; no polos. Well made (plate 49, 3). 

Eight fragments of female figurines. Two heads, one with polos and hair indicated as 
fringe below (plate 49, b, 6 ). 

Two with body and stem, of tall columnar type; one of O type; one dubious. 

One fragment of body, of < 1 > type. One stem, one base, one stem and base. 

Seven fragments of animals. Two legs. Two horns. Two hindquarters: one elongated, 
solid with reddish paint; one delicate, with down-curving tail, brown stripes on buff. One 
possibly from applied animal; fragment of neck and shoulders only, unusual striping. 

One chair: portion of seat only. 

B. Other Materials 

In the Deposit : 

Obsidian. One fragment of greenish colour, indeterminate shape. 

Stone. Probably steatite. Three whorls or buttons, grey, black and purplish. Conical. 
Two chipped, one in good condition. 

Bone. Small worked fragment of small stopper-like object. Broken. 

Lead. Fragment. Rough square. Purpose indeterminate. 


IV. ADDITIONAL NOTES 
A. Smoothed and Polished Finish 

The finish of Late Hclladic vases from Mycenae falls in general into two categories which 
can usually be easily distinguished, though occasionally the condition of the vase is such that its 
finish has been obsojred. The painted ware has in the main a polished finish, and the un¬ 
painted a smoothed one, but this distinction is very far from universal. 

The polished surface is easily distinguished by its feel, and has a remarkably lustrous 
appearance, falling in many cases only just short of a glaEe. Only very seldom does any trace of 
* burnishing ’ in its true sense appear on the vase, and I therefore suggest that this finish is the 
result of the use of a lime flux over the surface of the entire vase before firing but usually after 
painting. This treatment would account for the uniform lustrous surface and also, when used 
carelessly or in excess, for the flaking and cracking that occasionally occurs. On slipped vases 
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the lime was doubtless mixed with the slip and with the paint. Some vases carelessly finished 
show traces of the lime on their surface. The finish on vases from other Mycenaean sites does 
not reach such a high lustre and is more subject to flaking, but this is doubtless due to reactions 
of the clay and lime used under the firing conditions and not to any great variation of method. 
The smoothed surface is distinguishable from the polished both in appearance and feel, and 
from unfinished wares by the feel and by the less obvious traces of turning. It is, I believe, a 
derivative of the Minyan technique. It has been suggested to me that the Minyan surface is 
produced by the use of an exceptionally fine and well levigated clay in a very wet state. If 
this is so, then the vases with smoothed surface found in all later contexts are doubdess produced 
by washing down the pot as it turned in a finished state on the wheel, and by giving it a very 
wet hand slurry. This would normally have been done with the hand, but occasion^y marlu 
are visible as from a cloth. Even heavy vases of coarse ware often have a variety of the smoothed 
surface finish effected by applying the slip lavishly and diluted. 

B. Metallic Influence in Pottery Techniques** 

The influence of metallic prototypes on Mycenaean pottery is widely recognised. It is 
most clearly seen in the accessory parts of vases, such as spouts and handles, and in the finish of 
certain types of rim and base. Even in fairly rudimentary and undeveloped metalwork these 
accessories can be given, as it were, a finished, sophisticated appearance. Therefore as pottery 
techniques advanced and it became possible to experiment with the finish of pots, these 
metal prototypes would readily be copied until ceramic finishes were evolved independently. 
However, in spite of the evolution of their own forms of finish, many types of vase retained signs 
of metallic influence cither because these were popular or because of convendon in these 
matters. Several examples from this deposit illustrate these points. Minyan ware stands at the 
beginning of highly developed pottery, and naturally shows the influence of contemporaneous 
metalwork. The two grey Minyan sherds found are rim pieces and illustrate the squared 
oflset type of rim which is undoubtedly imitated from the roughly finished edge of metal vessels. 
This type remains popular, and there are in the deposit a number of examples of unpainted 
bowls of heavy polished fabric with this kind of rim. Also among the unpainted wares the 
kylix and bowl shapes with extremely sharp articulation of profile must be influenced by metal 
where this is natural. Kylix bases, however, are a different problem. The * splaying ' metal 
base is clearly reflected in kylikes, and the flange popular in L.H. IIIA is probably also of metal 
origin. However, in my opinion, it is not necessary to assume that the kylix bases with the 
hemispherical cavity benea^ require a metal prototype. If a kylix base is to be finished at all 
on the underside by turning the pot upside down on the wheel and applying some sort of 
treatment (and a considerable proportion are not so finished at all), roughly two methods are 
possible. Either the splaying type, curving or conical beneath, can be created by using the 
thumb or fingers in the manner of making an ordinary straight-sided bowl, or for greater 
stability in the finished product a small dent can be made in the centre where the clay would 
naturally hump up during this finishing process, and the rest of the base be lefr almost flat yet 
tidily finished. This dent has a place in metal technology also, but it has a distinct use in 
ceramics. It allows for a more even thickness of clay throughout the vase, and helps thus to 
prc\'cnt accidents in firing. Often the thicker the stem, the greater the diameter of the cavity, 
and the short-stemmed monochrome bowls have almost entirely hollow bases. 

In the painted wares metallic influence is visible in the mugs, which have ridges as acccs- 

** This problem is disoitsed by Fuiumark, MP passim, vrith regard to shape in general, and by Stubbings. BS.i XLII 
60 r. 
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sory decoration at the waist and neck. They no longer have a metallic appearance, but are 
clearly of this origin. 

Finally, there is an excellent example of another type of metallic influence. Here the 
influence is not from a remote origin, but is related to the class of vase. A rhyton was a vase 
without doubt more frequently made in materials more elaborately worked than clay. The 
clay examples therefore are often much more elaborate than other contemporary pottery. The 
* N * pattern rhyton, with its extremely complex rim, is a good example, and from an cxamina> 
tion of the related vase in the British Museum I believe that at no point is the original rim still 
intact, but that what remains is the beginning of a similar complex rim that has been mis¬ 
understood in restoration. 

C. The Interrelation op Certain Patterns 

There arc represented in this deposit many examples of the groups of Mycenaean patterns 
which, it is important to note, arc related stylistically ^m the point of view of composition and 
design. They arc used one for another indiscriminately, and develop one from another without 
losing their own identity. These are the groups based first on the quirk (plate 48, r) and secondly 
on the flower. In the first group fall such patterns as the wavy line, the ‘ N * U ’ and * V * 
patterns, the zigzag, and some versions of the foliate band. In the second the flower becomes 
mixed with the whorl shell and is also linearised into the tongue pattern, chevrons, and the 
foliate band. They arc used on cups and particularly on the shoulder zones of piriform jars 
where a frieze design was required, yet one that would break the horizontals, and on the 
shoulders of stirrup jars, where the problem of composition was constant and challenging. It 
is obvious that these motifi were used by Mycenaean vase painters as a repertoire from which 
they could draw, and which they could adapt as the decorative problem required and as their 
imagination and sense of design dictated. The patterns did not supersede one another,*® and 
though they frequently influence one another, they arc not in the true sense developments one 
from another. It would be very unwise to try to attempt a classification of these motifs too 
rigorously cither schematically or chronologically, for we arc facing the series of variations 
produced by the painters from a given constant range of patterns (which exist right through 
the Late HcUadic period) to suit given unchanging decorative problems. 

D. Notes on Pottery from Related Areas of the Site 

1. From the Burnt Deposit on tfu Small Floor at the North End 

All heavily encrusted. Notably: 

A large fragment from a large bowl, rather globular with curved offset rim.** Pink clay with 
grit, heavy buff slip, rust-coloured paint, very highly polished. Rosette F 17 : 13-4 with 
‘ V * filling ornament, (plate 48, a, i.) 

Eight sherds of a large pot, probably a kratcr. Black paint, much worn, in spirals. 

Two sherds with red painted spirals; very high finish. 

Other painted sherds with extremely high finish. Also one monochrome sherd and eleven 
of unpainted ware. Two handles of early types. 

All probably of L.H. II date. 

2. From tfu Earth between Layers II and III of the Floor 

There was here a considerable accumulation of pottery and several terracottas, especially 
in the south room. The pottery is identical in range and styles with that of the deposit itself. 

« BSA XLII 36, figs. 5, 6, 15. " Cf. Wmee, Myettut, pi. 94 p. 
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It included a fragment of a good L.H. II alabastron, a spiral sherd, a stippled cup, several 
bowls decorated similarly to those from the deposit, two banded kylix bases, linear decorated 
pieces with bands and with fine lines, one sherd of monochrome ware, and several sherds of 
typical unpainted and coarse ware. 

3. From the Brown Earth below the Fill 

This layer had many sherds distinctly later than the deposit. Notably there is linear 
decoration of mixed line groups and monochrome ware of very poor quality. The designs 
arc all slightly more developed. Banded kylix stems and bases are also present. 

4. From the Well 

Lower levels, I-III. 

Painted. Notably a sherd with a row of isolated spirals; other spirals, one antithetical, one 
treated internally as a flower. Sherd of black stipple cup. Very fine well executed cup base. 

Linear. Broad bands; one stirrup jar with line group. Splaying jar base with three 
even thin lines in slightly diluted paint. Kylix stem (plate 49, 5). 

Monochrome: a few sherds. 

Unpainted. Mug; polished fine pink clay. Other general sherds. 

LeveU IV-V. 

Painted. Stipple mug. Early style quirk, flower, unusual whorl shell with solid stem, 
finely drawn spireds, and one antithetical roughly drawn, lily, scale; both fine and large bold 
types. 

Linear. Both types, including striped rhyton fragment (plate 49, r, i). Striped kylix 
bases. 

Monochrome. Good red and stripey brown. 

General unpainted and coarse ware, including one light on dark sherd. 

Upper levels VI-VIII. 

Painted. Notably a deep bowl, with large rough * N ’ pattern (F 60 : 1) in worn black 
paint. Several examples of the quirk, including types 15, 17, and framed as part of a linear 
group, probably from piriform jars. 

Linear. line groups of thin lines between broad bands as well as grou|» of broad bands. 
Rhyton: lower portion in stripes, but not as well or decisively painted as an example from the 
deposit. Two banded kylix bases. 

Monochrome. Several examples of both good and poor quality. 

General good unpainted ware and some coarse. 

This pottery from the well is remarkably consistent and shows very little development from 
the lower layers to the top. The date in general would appear to be just later than that of the 
deposit, probably early in L.H. IIIB. 

5. From the Pit in the South-east Comer of the Floor 

The pottery was almost entirely unpainted ware of the common varieties, with no obvious 
datable distinctions. There were seven sherds of good monochrome, including part of a kylix 
in a warm pink clay, unpainted outside but an excellent red monochrome inside the bowl. 
The nine linear fragments all have bands of even width; all but one sherd have broad bands. 
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One of these is the base of a kylix. The two sherds %vith designs bear a spiral and part of a 
flower (F i8 : ii) extremely well drawn in a simplified linear fashion on good buflfclay, very 
highly polished. 

6. From the Earth above the Pit below the Fill 

This pottery is again rather indeterminate. There is only one sherd of monochrome and 
very little linear ware, though one sherd had bands in diluted paint, irregular in width, of a 
rather transitional character. Painted sherds include a piriform jar fragment with a deep 
wavy line pattern, two pieces of a krater with * V * pattern, a whorl shell, a kylix, and a bowl 
rim with a large tricurved arch pattern. 

7. From the East Trench 

This trench was dug behind the east wall of the north room and extended down to the 
level of the drain. It yielded an unusually large number of fragments of figurines mainly of 
animals of the usual types. Great quantities of pottery of the L.H. II-IIIB period were also 
found. This is possibly fill put in behind the wall when it and the drain were constructed. 

8. From a Patch of Soft Brown Earth in the Fill at the South End of the South Room 

This rather extraordinary patch in the fill, which may have been the final area to be filled, 
contained a large quantity of pottery, mainly rather heavy and large pieces. Notable were 
many fragments of a large pot in heavy orange clay, a piece of a Zygouries-type kylix, a square- 
sided alabastron, an elaborate flower pattern, and linear pieces with elaborate line groups. 
All this indicates a date very distinctly later than the deposit. 

E. The Human Skeletal Material from the Well (by Dr. J. L. Anoel) 

The human remains deepest in the well, below 2*80 m., are 74 and 75 Myc^ the odd bones 
of a child seven to ten years old and an adult (female?) over thirty. Between 2-00 and 250 m. 
were found fragments of middle-aged adults, male and female, and of two children six to seven 
years old {83-S6 Myc.). Slightly higher, about 1-75 m. deep, occurred scattered bones from a 
child of seven to nine and a woman (?) of middle age (y^andyy Afjv.). Above these, at i-iom., 
lay more complete remains of a moderately tall woman of about thirty {y8 Myc.y the west 
skeleton), and of a child of six (79 Myc.^ the east skeleton). Above these, in and below the 
heavy built fill above the well, were found three girls in their twenties, 80 and 81 Myc. excavated 
in 1952 and 82 Myc. uncovered in 1953. Bones of domestic animals, including those of a 
large hound (of Great Dane size and massiveness), were at least equal to the human bones in 
number. 

The three skulls which arc restorable (ytf, 80, and 81 Myc.) differ from the average Mycen¬ 
aean Greek in being short-headed, with skull length of 169 mm. and cranial index of 84-7. 
y8 and 8r Myc. both show retention of the metopic suture, a sphenoid skull vault shape, a slight 
degree of flattening of the back of the head (presumably artificial), and squat faces. 80 Myc. 
has a long face, rhomboid vault shape, and a trace of posterior sagittal flattening. More 
definite skull deformation of these two varieties occurs in Neolithic and Bronze Age South and 
East Cyprus (J. L. Angel in P. Dikaios, Khirokitia (Oxford, 1953), 416-30; C. M. FOrst, J^ur 
Kenninis der Anthropologic der prdhistoriseken BevSlkerung der Insel Cypem (Lund, 1933)), regions 
which are on the average shorter-headed than Greece with more frequent metopic sutures 
(11-17 cent) in adulthood. But comparable individual skulls do occur in the Bronze Age 
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at Cheliotomylos (Corinth), Asine, the Heraeum of Argos, and Antiparos. What meaning 
must we attach to the intramural occurrence of three such individuals together? Docs it help 
to add that five out of six of the whole group of adult skeletons have slight arthritic changes in 
the lumbar vertebrae, in spite of their relative youth? 


V. COMPARISONS WITH OTHER POTTERY DEPOSITS OF SIMILAR 

DATE 

At MYCENAE three other deposits of pottery can be usefully compared with the one from the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building: those from the rock cleft at the Treasury of Atreus, from under 
the Ramp House, and from the dromes of Tomb 505. Of these the first is distinctly earlier 
than ours, the second apparently almost contemporary, and the last very slightly later in date. 

The Atreus deposit ** is remarkable for its omissions and for the general character and 
style of the pottery. In the range of both shapes and types of motif the influence of L.H. II 
pottery is clearly felt, though the proportion of actual L.H. II survivals is similar to that in the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building deposit. Recent further study of the selected sherds surviving 
from the Atreus deposit has revealed the following points of comparison and contrast. The 
fabric is similar and is generally well polished. The paint is predominantly of red*brown 
colour, though both the true red and the dark brown arc common. In the range of shapes 
it is noticeable that the fiat alabastron is still common, though there are also examples of the 
squared type. Kylikes are very rare; but piriform jars, mugs, and tea cups are all frequent, 
liicrc is one large fragment of what is probably a lid (F 334) decorated in a simple linear 
fashion. There arc a few sherds of monochrome ware, but it is obviously not yet common. 
Several sherds of rather poor quality Palace Style were found. The linear decoration consists 
mainly of the broad-band groups found also in the Cyclopean Terrace Building, but has a few 
line groups of an elementary and not very skilfully executed type. There arc also examples of 
dilute paint techniques. The rhyton fragment (plate 49, c, 2 ) is a combination of these types, 
but is not so well finished as the Cyclopean Terrace Building examples. In general, the patterns 
arc those of the late L.H. II and early L.H. IIIA periods. Lily, parallel chevrons, foliate band, 
rosettes, deep wavy line, and double axe illustrate the earlier portion, while there arc IIIA 
versions of the papyrus, rock work and sacral ivy (drawn with assurance in double outline by a 
painter whose hand appears recognisable also in an outline shield pattern and on a few other 
sherds). 

Net and scale arc very common, and arc used together on one krater, while on another the 
scale pattern is used in conjunction with a spiral design. Most important, however, from the 
north side is the extremely laige number of fragments from vases of all sizes with curved stem 
spirab (F 49 types 1, 6, 8, 10, ii, and with filling ornaments). They arc drawn lavishly with 
considerable verve, and, though the spiral itself is in general quite carefully drawn, the tail is 
allowed to flourish loosely. The spiral designs have a feeling of greater laxity than those of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building. Al^ from the north side come three large jugs with inserted 
necks, treated metallically, with a torus moulding and decorated just below thb with, respec¬ 
tively, a band of‘N’ pattern, wavy line, or foliate band framed. These patterns arc not otherwbe 
common in this deposit in their L.H. Ill types. From the south-west section comes the large 
quantity of stippled fragments. These resemble ve^ closely those from the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building, except that in addition to the red and black there is also a dbtinct ginger-brown tone. 
The shapes of tea cup and mug arc the most common in this ware here abo. There is abo an 

** Wacc, Mjfce/iae 127, pi*. 47, 48. 
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interesting bowl decorated with parallel irregular lines on the outside and just overlapping the 
inside. This is somewhat similar to the bowl from the Cyclopean Terrace Building (plate 
48, c, 5) but more roughly drawn. 

The Ramp House deposit ** is very similar to that from the Cyclopean Terrace Building, 
both in range and types. The * red and black glazed ware ’ probably belongs to the L.H. Ill 
section rather than to the L.H. I-II period, but the large number of these sherds is interesting. 
The pottery from the dromos of Tomb 505 ** is notable for its kylix fragments. Striped stems 
were apparently numerous, and the various patterns from the bowls illustrated show a style 
not dissimilar to that from the kylikes from the Cyclopean Terrace Building. The plain and 
coarse wares arc also similar. This deposit, however, lacks the earlier pottery that is found in 
both the Cyclopean Terrace Building and Ramp House deposits. This may be due to the 
different nature of the deposit, but it is also likely that it docs cover a period slightly later than 
the others. 

From other sites the plain wares arc paralleled in the pottery from Tomb I: i at asine,« 
where there is a similar range and style, both of kylikes and bowls. The pottery from the 
palace at theses ** is not available for study and has not been fully published, but the examples 
illustrated and described bear considerable similarity to the Mycenae examples. Notable at 
both sites, as at Mycenae, are the handlelcss bowls of early type with incurving rim (F 204). 

The earlier pottery from vourvatsi in Attica shows a wide range of parallels with the 
Mycenae deposit. Particularly comparable are the mugs with both stipple and spiral designs, 
the kylikes with striped stems and the rhyta, particularly the striped example. The other 
L.H. IIIA groups listed by Dr. Furumark ** offer parallels for individual shapes and dcsi^s, 
confirming the general impression of the period and range of the Cyclopean Terrace Building 
deposit. 

Any deposit of this period must, however, stand the test of comparison with the absolutely 
dated deposit from tell-el-amarna.^* The Amama sherds illustrate the culmination of 
various decorative tendencies visible in the Mycenae pottery, and the vases from Rhodes 
and Cyprus ** show their more immediate derivation. Dccoratively the Amarna pottery 
marks the end of a period and shows the lines along which new styles will develop. The 
interrelated pattern groups mentioned above •* have reached a climax of development, and 
arc almost the sole forms of decoration used. The line groups have developed, though they 
have not yet achieved the precision and accuracy of execution to be found in the next period. 
Examples of transitional and experimental styles are still common. Striped stemmed kylikes 
and white paint patterns on red bands also occur occasionally. 

All this is easily traced through the contemporary wares of Kos, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
These are all tendencies and styles of which traces have been noted in the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building pottery. The island pottery and its exports in Amama can therefore be considered 
as derivatives and developments of the mainland pottery of Mycenae and elsewhere, and a 
deposit such as that from the Cyclopean Terrace Building, which shows this tendency in the 
process of evolution, can be safely assigned to the period which reached its culmination with 
the Amama material. Obviously, however, the island potters did not derive each successive 
stage in the development of their wares from the mainland, but developed independently along 
parallel lines, as it were, starting from a similar source. This influences to a certain extent the 

** BSA XXV 79. ** W»ee, Cfumhtr Tombs i6, fig. 8, pi. XVI. 

** Asint, 359 f.. fig». 235, 240. “ AE 1 w, 99, fig. 7. 

Stubbmn, XLII passim. ** Hu OtnmpUgy ^ Afyenaean FoUory 52 f. 

« Peirie, TWI-W-Aownifl. pli.XXVI-XXX; Pendlebury, Cftr iT pL aLV; IIT.pI.ClX; B.M.A990-9. 

•• £./. B.M. A 801-970. E.g. B.M. C 429-92. •• Additionol Note C, p. 286. 
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chronological conclusions that can be drawn Irom parallels between the mainland and the 
islands and their sphere of influence; for it would seem that the mainland never developed to 
so great an extent the stylistic tendencies so overwhelming in Cyprus and at Amarna. They 
remained more rudimentary and continued as a source of experiment throughout the L.H. 
IIIB period also. Thus the Mycenae pottery may not antedate the Amama specimens by so 
long a period chronologically as it docs stylistically. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS ON DATING OF BUILDINGS, ETC. 

The deposit of pottery from beneath the floor seems fairly conclusively datable to the 
L.H. IIIA period. No pieces from it arc necessarily later than this, and the deposit contains 
many elements of this period and can be well paralleled by other remains of this date. This 
gives a comprehensive sequence of dating for the buildings on the site. The earliest is of late 
L.H. II date. The next, that for which the deposit gives the terminus post quem^ must be of the 
second half of the L.H. IIIA period. The few sherds found between the layers of the floor 
confirm this and give evidence of the occupation date. The packed earth above the floor and 
the fill of the well date from before the building of the final structure and assign it to the early 
L.H. IIIB period. The fill of this structure, though not offering much evidence, helps to 
confirm this construction date. Finally, the whole area was laid waste by the L.H. IIIC 
period sufficiently for burials of that date to intrude into the upper levels of the fill. This 
building scheme fits well with other evidence firom the area and with the archaeological history 
of Mycenae as a whole. The ' South Megaron * of this same area has a terrace wall similar to 
that of the North Megaron, and it overlies a large structure datable in respect to its contents to 
late L.H. IIIA. This section is much nearer the surface, and the later structure is almost 
completely denuded. The buildings to the south-west and north-east also date to L.H. IIIB. 
These, therefore, confirm the two main periods of construction in the area. Elsewhere at 
Mycenae the L.H. IIIB period saw the building of massive structures often supported by heavy 
terrace walls and vast foundations, e.g. the House of the Oil Merchant,** which also overlay 
substantial remains of the previous period. Moreover, everywhere outside the citadel there is 
evidence of destruction before the beginning of L.H. IIIC. 

As to the purpose of the successive buildings little can be said. It may, however, be noted 
that both the House of the Wine Merchant ** (beneath the South Megaron), with its large 
collection of wine jars, stoppers, and pithoi, as well as the pottery shop ** to the north-east, 
indicate the presence in this area, in each period, of buildings used for commerce and not solely 
as dwellings. It is therefore possible that this was a commercial rather than a residential area, 
and the lack of domestic features in these buildings would thus be explained. The House of 
Shields,*’ also, now seems after the most recent excavations to have been not a dwelling but a 
building for some other purpose not yet determined. Its likeness to the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building may thus add to our conclusions about the latter. Moreover, the group of* atypical * 
skeletons may possibly indicate foreign workers, either slave or free, though the evidence on this 
point is too scanty to be given much weight without further confirmation. 

The whole of this area is extremely rich, and the soil on the steep slope is in places very deep. 
When further excavation can be carried out, important finds may be expected, and it may then 
be possible to determine whether any such conclusions can rightly be reached. 

Euzabeth B. Wage 

“Seep. 473. XLVni 14. »» XLVIII 16. •• no. i (a). PAB 1950, 903 {. 

See p. 23s and reports of Mycenae Excavations 1954. 


MYCENAE 1939-1953 

PART VII. A BRONZE FOUNDER’S HOARD 

The bronzes described below were found about 0'20 m. below the surface in the central part 
of the Prehistoric Cemetery area excavated at Mycenae in 195®* XLVIII 6 f., with 

pi. 2—hereinafter referred to without the volume reference.) They lay together in a small heap 
as though they had been buried in a bag of some material which had entirely perished. The 
numbers attached to the objects here are those of the 1952 excavation inventory. 

Dagger 

409 (pL a, d). Total L. 0-29 m-; tang 0-09 m.; W. at guards 0 04 m. Complete, but broken into five pieces. 

The combination of cruciform hilt, flanged throughout, with a blade narrow but without 
midrib, is not very common, though there is a good L.M. Ill parallel from Palaikastro.^ 



Fio. 14,—Fragment op Sword. 

Cruciform swords arc rather more familiar; one from Prosymna * is virtually a longer version of 
our dagger (44 cm. against 29) except that the flange does not continue round the butt end of 
the hilt—perhaps because the larger weapon had a pommel of another material, in one piece, 
while for a dagger the pommel was made as part of the hilt. Other L.H. Ill daggers from 
Prosymna have the flanged hilt (not cruciform) with a broad thin blade.* 

Sword 

411 (wo. 14). Fragment only. L. o*oa m.; W. 0-035 

From a sword or dagger blade with pronounced flat midrib, similar in section to an 
example from Prosymna * which Blcgcn dates not later than L.H. II. 

* R. G. Bosanquet and R. M. Dawkins, Unpvhli^td Objtctsfrom Palaihutn 117 and XXV I. 

■ C. W. Blegen, Pro^mne fig. 198. ■ Pratytma 330 ff., type (d). * Prepmm, figs. 196, 607. 
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Sickles 

4et (pi. 3, i, left). Total L. 0*39 m .; greatest width or blade preserved, 0*035 m. \ thickness at back edge, 0-003 b^* Com¬ 
pete, apart from chipping and decay of cutting edge, but has been snapped m tvs-o by bending, llie shot flat tang 
u rather narrower them ^e blade, and has one rivct*hoIe. 

403 (pi. a, b, second from left). L. preserved 0*17 m.; W. 0*015 m. Tang musing. 

404 (pi. 3, b, third from left). L. preserved, o-i 15 m.; W. of tang 0*033 m.; thii^es o*ooa m. Tang, with one rivet* 
hole, and stump of blade only. 

405 (pi. 3, b, ftmrth from left). L. o-aoa m.; W. at base of blade 0*035 ">• i of tang o-oa m. Complete. 

407 (pi. 3, b, top right). L. 0*047 m.; W. 0*03 m.; thidcness 0*004 m. Fragment of blade only. 

408 (pi. a, b, right centre). L. 0*035 <^* * ^* O'O^i nt. Tang only. 

The type, known from a fair number of sites,® is well illustrated by no. 405, though the 
backward curvature of the blade near the tip is slightly more pronounced than usual. No. 401 
is unusually long, though its blade is of normal width and thickness. The single rivet-hole is 
normal; but we have no evidence of the method of hafting. This appears to be a Mainland 
Greek form: examples from Crete • are usually much shorter in proportion to the width of 
blade. 


Knives 

403 (pi. 3, b, fifth from left). Total L. 0*105 m.; W. of tang 0*014 °>* t^uig, incomplete, shows only one rivet*bole. 
Blade grom-ed parallel to back edge. 

This Straight pointed knife is of a regular L.H. Ill type. Examples vary somewhat in size 
(ours is small) and in the presence or absence of the groove. Two rivet-holes are normal.’ 

430. Five fragments, the largest 0*06 X 0*045 °^*> probably from cutting implements (knives or tickles), since most of them 
are thicker at one edge. 


Chopper 

406 (pi. 3 , b, bottom right). L. preserved, 0*09 m.; W. of tang 0*033 m., of blade 0*044 n*' > L. of tang o*ofi m.; thickness 
0*004 rivet-hole. 

This is the tang and stump of the blade of a chopper of well known L.H. Ill type.® 

Double Axe 

433 (pL 3, r, right). L. o*33 m.; W. of cutting edges 0*07 m.; thickness e. 0*03 m. Socket oval, e. 0*04 X o*oa m. 

This is of a normal shape and size for the L.H. Ill period.^ 

Adze(?) 

4x0 (pi. 3, e, second from left). L. 0*145 m.; greatest W. 0*045» thidtness 0*006 m. 

This type of wide chisel or adze with flaring cutting edge seems commoner in Crete than 
on the Mainland; but there was one in the Athens Acropolis bronze hoard.“ 


Chisels, etc. 

415 (pi. 3, c, left). L. 0*155 m.; W. of cutting edge o*oi7m. Stem octagonal in section (w. square with chamfer^ edges). 
410 ml. 3, third from l 3 t). L. 0-0^ m.; W. of cutting edge 0*009 m. j W. of stem 0*006 m. Stem square in section. 
417 fragment (blade end) of a chisel Tike 416. L. 0-033 m.; W. 0*015 m- 

Such chisels are not very common in Mycenaean contexts, but again the Athens Acropolis 
provides a parallel.^* 


* Athens: O.MonteHus,l.eCr^e^/c/dtri4itf I i5S,fig.49i andp. 156; Zygouries: C.W.Blegen,^gcurw303Md 
fig. 10(^3; Mycenae: Montelius, &b. eii. pi. 16,8; Corinth: tkto. pi. 17,4; ‘Amorgos’: Ashxnolean Museum 1937.1362. 

* £,g. Montelius, op. eit. pis. to, 10 and 13 (Goumia). 17,3 and 3 (Steia, Phautos). 

» (/A. J. B. Wace, Oumbtr Tombs et Mjtmat, pi. VII 50 (Tomb 518) with grooved back; C. W. Blegen, Trosyama, 
fig. 309, large, without groove. 

* Discuned by Blegen, Pnsynuui 347; for the full shape ibid., fig. 485, 4. They are often called razors, Tsountas, 
A£ t886, 171. 

* Cf. O. Montelius, £4 153, fig. 486 (Athens) and pi. 5.12 (Mycenae). , 

»• Cf. J. Haazidakis, ViUas minetJuies de ^unu ^ and pi. XXVII e, d: Bosanquet-Dawkins, Uiipublidud Objtetsfrom 
Paleikastro 119 and pi. XXV, K “ Montelius, op. at. 153 and fig. 484. “ Ibid. fig. 487. 
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418 (pi. 2, t, second from right, top row). L. o-ops m.; W. of cutting edge o-oo? m.; thicimess 0*004 Rou*hIy 
rounded section at l^tt end. The working edge is flat but rather strongly pointed, and the tool may have been a drill or 
graver rather than a chisel. 

A chisel or drill of similar shape and size, though more pointed, was found in Tomb 515 at 
Mycenae; “ but the type is not very frequent. 

Tweezers 

41a (no. 15, top centre). L. 0-05 m.; W. at tip o-oi m., at hinge 0*004 “• One blade is snapped ofThalT-way'Up. 

Such tweezers arc common in L.H. Ill graves, but often have more widely splaying ends. 
An example from Prosymna Tomb XXXIII, however, is closely similar in shape and size.** 



Fig. 15.—Bronze Tweezers, Etc. 

Hammer-head 

413 (pi. a, e, second from' right, bottom row, and no. 16). L. 0*046 m.; W. 0*024 show marked signs of wear. 

I can find no real parallel for this neat little tool, with its oval section and rectangular 
socket. The nearest is perhaps a smsdl object in the Athens Acropolis hoard which appears 
to have the ends of the head flattened, one parallel to the haft and the other at right angles to it; 
but the illustration is not very easy to interpret. Small bronze hammers are altogether rather 
rare in Mycenaean contexts; sledge hammers less so.** 

Handles of Vessels 

424 (pi. 2, «). Overall W. 0*235 < 1 ^* of end-plates 0 09 m.; strap of handle 0*035 ^ 0*007 o^* section. The end- 

plates are convex, with three rivet-holes in each; part of one rivet survives. 

This perhaps came fix>m a very big hydria. One from Dendra is over half a metre high; 
and by analogous proportions ours would have been even larger. The angle of the plane of the 
handle to the attachment plates suggests it was fixed below the belly of the vessel on an inward- 
sloping surface, when the handle would project horizontally. 

A. J. B. Wace, Ch. Tembs al Afyctnat, pi. XXIX to. C/. Bosanquet-Da%vkins, Unfmblishtd Objtels from Palaikastn 
119 and pi. XXV, O. “ C. W. Blegen, 244, 2; (/'. 6gs. 58, 512. 

** Montelius, op. cU. 153, fig. 488. E.g. A. S. Murray, etc., in Cypnif, fig. 25, no. 1472. 

** A. W. Person, Rovaf Tombs al Dtndra, pi. XXX 2, largest vessel: from chamber tomb no. 2, no. 29. For skate of 
handle, ej. ibid. pi. X 3 c^ 6, on a bowl. 
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4x4 (no. 17). Fragment c. o-«6 X 0-055 m. 

Part of a curved handle, probably vertical, from a large hydria or krater. 



4'3 



Fig. 16.—Hammer-head. 



Fic. 17.— FRACME^^^ op Bronze Handle. 


Fragments of Ingots 

4*7 Twelve irregular fragments broken from ingots of the well known Minoan-Mycenaetn ' ox-hide * shape.** Largest 
e. 0-13 X 0-11 m., and 0-035 m. thick. 

The identification is clear from the typical rough and pitted surface, and from the curved 
and rolled edge of the ingot which some pieces show (see pi. 2, a, top two). The edge of one is 

*■ As, €.g. from Dendra, op. eii. pi. XXXI a. # 

BP/ 1904, 9« ff.; Cc^ld //mtismaiiea 34a ff.; PM IV 653 ff.; Schaeffer, Enkmi-A/ana 37 ff. For the ingot from 
Mycenae, see ^tman, ^thent, itj HisWy end Coinage 4f., figs. 3, 4; Svoronos, yfAPilK (1906). 153 ff-. pl»- H-V. 
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flattened and has a V-shaped groove stamped in it. Another shows traces of punch-marks on 
both faces, conceivably signs of Linear Script, but too incomplete for identifleation. The 
shapes and weights of the fragments arc apparently fortuitous. There is nothing to suggest 
that they are integral fractions of a standard. 

498 F<mr vmaller fragmentj, possibly of ingots, but if so of smaller size than those under no. 4 ^ 7 ' Largest measures 
0’0a5 X 0-04 m. only o*oia m. in thickness. 

Miscellaneous Fragments 

415 Fragment of thin sheet bronze, folded double, pierced with a number of small holes about one millimetre in diameter. 

Presumably from some form of strainer (f(0. 15, centre). 

439 Three fragments of sheet bronze. 

(«) (rto. 15, left). About 0*125 X 0 06 tn. The two tom holes probably represent lost rivets. 

(b) (no. 15, top ri^t). About o-o6 X 0-06 m. Two rivets remain in position, r. 0*015 m. apart, near one edge. 

(<) About 0*08 X 0*08 m. 

The bends in these fragmenu, running parallel to the edges, suggest that they may have come from the casing of squared 
beam-ends. 

419 Four roughly rectangular fragments of bronze plate, each having rivet-holes (with rivets in one or two instances), 
usually near the edges. Largest 0-037 X O'o6 m. Thickness 0*001 m. Average diameter of rivet-holes 0*0025 *>^* 

421 Five small fragments of thin sheet bronze. Largest 0*037 X 0*023 >d. Some show traces of relief decoration, viz. 
a row of dots between parallel lines. 

422 About twenty-five small fragmenu of sheet bronze, the largest e, 0*03 X 0*03 m., the smallest mere chips. 

426 Very roughly circular lumpof bronze (D. r. 0*12 m.), flat ononeiidc, convex on the other, as though it had solidified 
at the bottom of a crudble. 

These bronzes clearly constitute a ‘ founder’s hoard *—a type of Bronze Age find much 
commoner in temperate Europe than in the more highly developed Aegean, where the supply 
and working of bronze were presumably conducted imder more stable conditions. 

All the objects in the hoard seem to be of L.H. Ill date, and are almost all of quite well 
known types. The unfamiliarity of a few—the adze (410), the chisels (4i5-4i7)> the hammer 
(413) and to a less extent the sickles (401 ff.)—is perhaps due simply to the fact that most known 
Mycenaean bronzes come fi'om graves, in which the repertory is limited to such articles as 
were used by everyone.*® The exceptions in the Mycenae hoard are craftsman’s tools, and 
presumably quite normal for the period. It is noticeable that adze, chisel, and sickles have 
parallels in the Athens Acropolis hoard, which also contains one or two other pieces (notably 
ploughshares) ** otherwise unfamiliar to Mycenaean archaeology. The same general observa¬ 
tion applies to another hoard of bronze tools and fragments, mainly if not wholly Mycenaean, 
discovered at Anthedon in Bocotia.** 

These bronzes were found in a stratum which contained nothing post-Mycenacan. They 
lay only a few centimetres below the surface, for this area has been much denuded by weather 
and by cultivation. At about the same level and slighdy to the north was a group of un- 
decorated kylikes standing together upside down as though they had been placed in a pantry 
or storeroom. Their bases, however, had been broken by the plough. These kylikes are 
certainly to be assigned to a L.H. Ill date and probably to L.H. IIIB. Further evidence for 
dating can perhaps be recognised in the great deposit of broken pottery “ that lay further to 
the north where practically no L.H. IIIC sherds occurred. Thus this group of bronzes can¬ 
not have been deposited before the L.H. IIIB phase. The Anthedon hoanl from its com¬ 
position is probably of approximately the same period, but it is unfortunate that there is 
no surviving evidence, ceramic or other, for its date. 

F. H. Stubbings 

There ^ juft 2 few exceptions, t.r. C. W. Bl«en, Prasynna 255, 346 ff. and fig. 

* ‘ Montelius, lae. eit. I am indebtea to Mr. H. W. Catling for drawing my attention to the peculiar interest of that 
board, as well as for other reforences. 

** rijri Vlqqf., io4ff.,andpl.7^. My attentionwasdrawn to this hoard by Prof. Wace. •• ffS'.dXLVIII 23 (UI). 
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PART VIII. A WINGED-AXE MOULD 

Among the burnt fill in Room 4 of the ‘ House of the Oil Merchant ’ at Mycenae excavated 
in 1952 was found one half of a stone mould for casting a winged axe, a type of implement (or 
weapon) otherwise unknown in Late Hclladic or other contemporary Aegean contexts. The 
mould is made of a fine-grained grey stone. Its shape will be clear from the illustrations. 
The cut surface is fiat, and measures 0*167 x 0*067 I underside is convex: at the centre 
the stone is 0*038 m. thick, but at the ends only about 0*02 m. In one comer of the flat face 
is a small round hole, the socket for a peg or knob which would have projected from the other 
half of the mould (now lost) to ensure the two fitted correctly. There was probably a similar 
hole at the diagonally opposite corner, which has been broken away. This break fortunately 
docs not prevent us restoring with certainty the shape of the casting that would be produced 
from the complete mould. This is shown below. 

Medial winged axes are common in the upper Danube basin and northern Italy, but 
rarely found farmer south, and not at all in the Aegean.^ It is knoWn from surviving hafts 
that they were usually mounted (on a knee-haR) as axes {i.e. with the cutting edge in the same 
plane as the handle), but they could equally well be mounted as adzes. The four * wings ’ 
would be hammered round to grip the ends of the haft on either side; and the ledge or ridge 
(‘ stop-ridge *) across the blade immediately below the wings served to prevent the butt end 
from driving upwards and splitting the haft. As to their use, Professor Childe informs us that 
in Bavaria and Wtirttembeig axes of similar form and size to that of the Mycenae mould occur 
in warrior-graves, and arc therefore at least in that region weapons rather than craftsman’s 
tools. Italian examples, however, are often larger, and may have had different uses. 

An axe from the Mycenae mould would correspond with the type D 17, which Saflund 
regards as so characteristic of the Italian Terramara area that it may have been developed 
there. It would belong to his period Tm II B.* Professor Childe states that of numerous 
Italian parallels he has examined since studying the Mycenae mould none is very precisely 
dated, though all fall within the Italian Middle Bronze Age, * perhaps a rather long period *. 
He regards the low stop-ridge of the Mycenae mould as a distinctive feature of this period and 
area. Actual moulds of this type are naturally much rarer than the axes themselves; but an 
example in bronze is known from Casalecchio near Rimini, and one in stone from Freghera 
(Como province).* The latter is broken, so that its similarity cannot be vouched for in detail. 
It appears to have a peg-hole very like the Mycenae one. 

As the type is wholly foreign to the Aegean it seems reasonable to infer that the mould 

Thanks are due to Professor V. G. Childe for valuable assistance in preparing this note, and or the drawing reproduced 
n the text. 

: Plaster casts of the Mycenae mould, kindly prepared by the National Museum at Athens, may be seen at the 
Lonooo Uoivenity Institute of Archaecdogy and at the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology.) 

* G. Skflund, Lt Tmmat (- AIRRSVXl), 167. 

* Op. eit. 165,167, and pi. 53,3-5. Qf. O. Montelius, Vorktassisdu ChnnoUfit Italiens 179 (itg. 430} and t8i. Saflund, 
op. cit. iW, equates hti Tm H B with the second halfof Reinccke's period B j but this does not agree with his concordance 
on p. 11. The true equation is rather with Reinecke D. 

* O. Montelius, CwUisaiioH primiiiM en Italie, pis. 30,6 and 39,8 j text 170, t66. The other iaccs of the Freghera stone 
were cut with other moulds. 
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was brought to Mycenae from Italy, possibly by a travelling smith. What it was doing in the 
* House of the Oil Merchant ’ is harder to explain. It was not on a floor level, but its position 
suggested that it had fallen from a room above at the time of the destruction of the house, i.^., 



Fio. 18.— The Mouu^, with a Reconstruction of a Castino from it. 


as shown by pottery in situ in Room 4, in L.H. IIIB, or the latter half of the thirteenth century 
B.C. 

There seems to be no evidence at present of direct intercourse between Mycenaean Greece 
and the main Terramara area in northern Italy; but indirect contacts may well have been 
maintained through places farther south, like Scoglio del Tonno by Taranto. L.H. Ill 
pottery was found in considerable quantity at this site; and it is interesting that in the same 
level there was found a winged axe of a type very like that of the Mycenae mould,* though the 
circumstances of its flnding unfortunately do not enable us to date it more precisely within the 
L.H. III period. 

F. H. Stubbings 

* /tdS 1900, j4( and fig. 13 . Some of the Mycenaean Mttery has been discussed by Furumark in Drama Mariino 
yUsson didicattm 4M fF.; but! understaiKi from Lord William Tayiour, who has just completed a sp^tal study ofMycenaean 
pottery in the central Mediterranean, that much remains unpuMished, and Furuntark’s chronological conclusions may well 
need revision. 









THREE LACONIAN VASE-PAINTERS 


(plates 50-55) 

The last comprehensive study of Laconian, by £. A. Lane, was published in 1936, and to 
this all subsequent work in the field, including the present article, is greatly indebted.^ What 
follows is intended to develop one particular aspect of Lane’s study, the identification of 
individual painters and their work. The need for exploration along such lines will hardly 
be disputed nowadays. Nevertheless, it may be worth referring to the succinct appraisal of 
such investigation by Dunbabin and Robertson.’ 

The attributions here published comprise almost all Laconian vases with figure decoration 
found outside Laconia, in so far as they have been made known, and a number of the pieces 
discovered at Sparta itself. They show that a total of three painters, two of them pupils 
of one, were with their workshop followers responsible for the output of practically all the more 
ambitious Laconian vases. It remains to be seen how far this conclusion is borne out by the 
finds from Samos, the one considerable body of Laconian material still unpublished. 

I have taken this opportunity to publi^, with the leave of the Museum authorities con¬ 
cerned, the outsides of a number of cups, of which the insides are known already. The out¬ 
sides of cups have sometimes been neglected, wrongly so, since they can give a great deal of 
information. A profile view of the outside is rarely sufficient, and the full view of the ornament 
should always be given in a publication. Of new vases the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York has liberally passed on to me for publication pictures of a cup recently come into its 
possession, and in the case of two of the Louvre cups I have been allowed to give new pictures 
of the inside showing the results of recent work amongst the Campana fragments by F. Villard, 
which has enabled him to add substantially to fragmentary cups Imown before, as well as to add 
entirely new pieces to our stock of Laconian.’ 

Works attributed to painters are arranged as nearly as possible in chronological order. 
Unless I say otherwise they arc cups. Where the interior picture of a cup is subdivided into 
segments or zones, a semi-colon is used to mark the division. Following the convention of 
ARVt I put the description of what remains in brackets if not enough is left to determine the 
subject of tlie whole picture. Next to the painter’s work-number there will, where applicable, 
be found in brackets the number under which the particular piece appears in Dugas’ catalogue 
of Laconian vases. refers to his list in RA 1907, ii, 48 ff.; D* to RA 1912, ii, 89 ff.; and 
D’ to RA 1928, i, 51 ff. Droop in JHS XXX (1910), 33-4 substantially adopted the list in 

* BSA XXXIV (1933-4), 99 ff. cited here u ‘ Lane ’. I owe a personal debt of gratiti^c to Mr. Lane, who ^erousl/ 
allowed me to use bis collection of photographs and notes on Laconian vases. Abbreviations, apart from those lo regular 
use in are self-explanatory. aO stands for drfwaif Orrtia ed. R. M. Dawkins; BdA ior BolUitino ^orU. References to 
CV are as follows: the numl^ following CV is always that of the museum volume; then where there is a consecutive run 
of plate numbers in the volume, that number is given. In other cases (wc. Louwe, Brussels, Rhodes) the natienal 
sequence number of the plate is quoted and indicate as such. 

* XLVIII (1953), tya, opening paragraph. , 

* Thanks are due to the authorities of the British Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Antikensammlung 
at Munich, and the Louvre for photographs and permissions. The photographs of the Louvre \zttt reproduced here arc 
my own, that of the Florence cup is oy E. A. Lute, the rest were supplied b>' the Museums concerned. Mrs. Zancani 
I^ntuoro sent me picttires of the cup m ^rrento, Mr. R. M. Cook of a fragment in Erlangen. Sir John Beaalcy read 
through my manuscript, and I profited much from hb comments and su^estions. I sdso owe to him my knowledge of 
some of the items in my Ibo. To all these scholars I am deeply indebted. 
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with some additions (nos. 88-103), name ‘Droop’ followed by their 

number. 


A. ARKESILAS PAINTER 

He created the ‘ fine style ’ of Laconian, and in his best years was perhaps the most con¬ 
siderable of Laconian painters.* His early work, mostly very fragmentary, was recognised 
by Lane (Lane 130 ff.) and attributed to his Hephaistos Painter [Lane—H.], who, however, 
is none other than the Arkesilas Painter [Lane—A.], before his final stage (Lane 140-1). 
No. 14 links the late to the early work, being inseparable from pieces such as 12, 4, and 3. I 
find it difficult to discover the chronological order of his early cups (i—13)> therefore sub¬ 

stantially retain Lane’s order amongst them. This order is based upon the putative develop¬ 
ment of the handle ornament.- 

1. Samos* K 1206 fr. from Samos. I (legs of Harpies? cf. No. 3). I and A, Lane, pi. 36 
b and d. [Lane—H.] 

а. (D^ 26) Louvre E 663 ex Campana. I, lost; hounds after hare. I, CV I, France^ pi. 
25, 4. I, Lane, pi. 35 a. A, plate 51, b. [Lane—H.] 

3. Villa Giuua from Cervetri. I, Borcads and Harpies, sphinx. I and A, Archtol. Class. 
IV, pU. 5-8. [Moretti—H.] 

4. New York 50.11.7. I, introduction of Herakles {ef. Lane 163); boar. I and A, phot. 
Rome, Germ. Inst. A (palmette), Lane 175, fig. 24, 3. I and A, plates 50, a and 
51, a. [Lane—H.] 

5. (D^ 10) Brit. Mus. B 6 from Naucratis. I, (youth with pomegranate approaching seated 
man, cf. Lane 163); lion. I, Lane pi. 36 c. [Lane—H.] 

б. (D‘ 27) Brit. Mus. B 7 from Naucratis. I, lost; hounds after fox. I and A, RA 1907, i, 
405. I, Lane pi. 35 b. [Lane—H.] 

7. (D^ 25) Brit. Mus. B 5 from Naucratis. I, gorgoneion. I and A, RA 1907, i, pi. 4; 1907, 
ii, 50. I and A, Lane pi. 37 a; p. 132, fig. 14 a. A, plate 51, c. [Lane—H.] 

8. MumCH SL 513 (part), fr. from Naucratis. I (exergue?), fawn to right (hind leg pre¬ 
served) . 

9. (D^ 54“5) Brit. Mus. B 7 fir. from Naucratis. I, (kneeling warrior); (horse), all part of an 

* Achilles at the fountain *; cf. Lane 164. I and A, RA 1907, i, 381; 1907, ii, 53 fig. 24, 

2, 7 > 4 » 9 - pi. 36 g. [Lane—H.J 

10. Samos fr. from Samos. I, lost; (youth and horse, cf no. 9). I, Lane, pi. 36 f. [Lane— 
H.J 

11. Leipsic frr. from Cervetri. I, Herakles and Hydra. I, Lane, pi. 34 b. [Lane—H.] 

X2. OxpORD G 133.4 Naucratis. I, Herakles and Hydra. I, Lane, pi. 34 c. 

[Lane—H.] 

13. Samos fr. from Samos. I, (head of woman). I, Lane, pi. 36 a. [Lane—H.J 

14. (D^ ii) Vatican 1298 from Cervetri (cf. Bdl 1835, 41). I, Prometheus and Atlas; 

column capital and fioral. 1 and A, Albizzad, pi. 17, 220. 1 , phot. Alinari 35838. I, 
Schaal, G^ch. Vasen: Schwarzfig. fig. 27. I, Lane, Greek PotUry^ pi. 31 a. I, Rumpf, 
MaUrei u. pi. 14, 5. Late. [Lane—^A.] 

* The dolphin cup in Tnruito, Lane, pi. 30 a, which has been called the finest of all Laconian vases, may with its 
companion piece, Lime, pi. 30 1 , turn out to be his work but as yet the links are too tenuous for more than a suggestion. 

* Many vases and fragments in Samos were destroyed or lost during the war. 1 have no information on the fate of 
any particuilar piece. Samos might therefore mean * lost ’ or * destroyed ’. 
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15. (D* 19) Brussels R 401. I, symposium; floral. I, Richter, Anc. Furniture fig. 181. A, 
Homann-Wedeking, Arch. Vasenomamentik fig. 13. I and A, CV III, Belg. pi. 106,6. Late. 
[Lane-A.] 

16. (D^ 12) Cab. M£d. 4899 from Vulci. I, Arkesilas; continuation of subject I, Pfuhl, 

MuZ in, fig- 193- I and A, FR^ pi. 151. I, phot. Giraudon 16889. I A, CV I, 

pU. 20; 21; 22, 2-3. I and A, Buschor, Grieck. Vasen 75; 74. I, Rumpf, Malerei u. 

pi. 14, 6. Late. [Lane—A.] 

The following are probably his work: 

1. Palermo (?) fr. from Selinus. I, plain? A, MA XXXII 310, fig. 128. [Lane—H.] 

2. (D^ 21) Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. 3571 ex Castellani. I and A, floral. A, Masner 14; 
whence Pfuhl, MuZ HI, fig- 195- [Lane—A.] 

3. (D‘ 59) Brit. Mus. B 7 fr. from Naucratis. I, whirligig from centre of tondo 

{cf. Lane 133 n. 3). I and A, RA 1907, ii, 56, fig. 28. I, Lane, pi. 35 f. 

[Lane—H.] 

4. (D^ 83) Olympia fr. from Olympia. I, gorgoneion. I and A, Olympia IV 202 no. 1302. 
[Lane—H.] 

5. (D* 117) Naples fr*. from Cumae. I, symposium. I and A, MA XXII, pi. 60, i. 
[Lane—A.] 

Compare also': 

(Droop 101) New York 22.139.77 ex Schliemann. I, floral. I and A, JHS XXX 
13-14. I and A, BullMetrMus 1924, 99,jigr. 4-5. A, Richter, Handbook CUss. CollA 60. 
[Lane—H.] 

(D^ 48) Brit. Mus. B75 and Athens, British School frr. from Naucratis. RA 1907, i, 
401 (Brit. Mus. fir.). 

Manner of Arkesilas Painter 

Mostly debased versions of the painter’s late style. The majority arc later than the known 
works of the Arkesilas Painter, but in motives and subject matter they draw heavily on his 
repertoire.* Several, by one hand, have already been put together by Lane under his Rider 
Painter (Lane 150-1) [Lane—R.]. He also connected 1 with his Hephaistos Painter. 

X. Sparta 1016 lakaina from Sparta. A, winged figure and others. B, fighting. A and B, 
BSA XV, pU. 3-4; whence (A) Pfuhl, MuZ HI, fig- 77; AO pll. 7-8. A, JHS XXX 4. 
[Lane—H.] 

2. Samos fr. from Samos. I, (man to right, buttocks and middle preserved). A, pomegranate 
frieze, bands, fneze of tongues. 

3. Rhodes 10.71 i from lalysos. I, return of Hephaistos; god or hero vdth lion {ef. Lane 

* The pom^ran«tc frieze frzining the inside tondo, a commonplace in the Arkesilas Painter’s early work, but aban¬ 
doned by him in his latest cups, survu'es here in nos. 5 and 13. In details of drawing^, as an instance the horizontal line 
ateve the pubes, which occurs in, e.g., Arkesilas Painter nos. iz and 14, b found here on no. 11. More notable still is the 
dismemberment, in the worlc^p, of iconographic inventiom taken from the Masters' woriu or pattern books. Thus the 
buildiitg in nos. 5,6,10,15 ti probably derived from the fountain house in a picture of Achilles at the fotmtain by the Arkesilas 
Painter; die halre in the exerfue of no. 15 no doubt once had its place under TroUos’ horse, as it also has in the New York 
cup by the C Painter (Bc^ey, DaelopmtntAitk Bleck'F^ure, pi. 8, a). Perhaps the rider on not. 17, at, sa was once 
none other than Troilot himKif. A complete Troilos cup by the Arkesilas Painter will surely turn up one day and show us 
the scattered and abducted elements in their proper places. 
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i68). I and A, Cl. Rh. Ill 122; pi. B; 123. I and A, CV I, Italy pi. 427; pi. 429. I, 
Buschor, Gr. Vasen 73. A, Lane, Greek Pottety, pi. 31 b. [Lane—H.] 

4. Sparta 77.196-16.194 from Sparta. I, demons. I and A, BSA XIV, pU. 3 ~ 4 » AO, 
pU. 9-10. Close to Ae Painter. 

5. Villa Giulia from Bisenzio. I, capture of Silenos; subject continued; lions. I and A, 
BdA 1937-8, 155-6. I, AA 1937, 409-10. I (part), AA 1941, 49, fig. t2. 

6 . (D^ 14) Camel from Samos. I, Trophonios; birds and floral. I, Boehlau, Nekropolen 
pi. 10, 4; whence Ojh X 10. Close to the Painter. 

7. (D* * 45) Florence 3882. I, lyre-player and dancers; floral. I and A, 1921-2, 

163; *65; ifi?: whence (I) 1928, i, 53. 

8. Louvre Camp. 10492 fir. ex Campana. I, (sphinx to r., confronting a face, the rest 
being lost, to 1 .); in segment above, palmette complex. A, animal frieze below handle 
zone : pair of cocks confronted across bud, pair of sphinxes confronted, cock. Touch of 
Hunt Painter. 

9. (D^ 15) Louvre E 666 ex Campana. I, hero and bull; floral. I, CV I, France pi. 25, 7. 
A, PLATE 54, a. 

10. (D^ 17) Louvre E 662 dinos ex Campana. A, Herakles and Centaurs; below, animal 
frieze. B, komasts, Achilles at the fountain; below, animal frieze. A and B, CV I, 
France pll. 29-30. A and B (part). Lane pi. 42 a. B (part), Rumpf, Malerei u. ^eicknungy 
pi. 14, 7. Animal frieze, RA 1907, i, 388. 

iz. (D^ 5) Cab. Med. 4894 finm Nola. I, blinding of Polyphemos ; fish. I, Schaal, Grieck. 
Vasen: Schwar^g. fig. 26. I and A, CV I, pi. 22, i and 4; pi. 23, 5. 

la. Taranto from Taranto. I, lyre-player and symposiast; animal fheze; komasts. I and 
A, Lane pi. 47; 48 a; p. 132, fig. 14 e. Touch of Hunt Painter. 

13. (Dt 33) WCrzburc 166 ex Feoli. I, symposium; cocks. I and A, Langlotz, pi. 28. 
[Lane—R.] 

14. Erlangen University 838 fr. I, (eagle flying to right and edge of another wing). 

15. (D^ 4) Louvre E 669 ex Campana. I, Achilles at the fountain {cf. Lane 164); hare. I, 

Pfuhl, Mu^Z III, fig- >97- I, CV I, France pi. 25, 12; pi. 26, 2. I, Emycl. pkotogr. de 

Vart II, pi. 262, b. [Lane—near R.] 

16. (D* 128) Leipsic from Cervetri. I, komasts; floral. I, AA 1923-4, 85-86; whence RA 
1928, i, 63. [Lane—R.] 

17. (D* * 7) Leningrad St. 183 from Canino. I, rider; snake. A and I, Jd/XXXVIII- 

XXXIX 31 and pi. i. 

18. Izmir fr. from Old Smyrna. I, (bird to r.); (bird flying to r.). 

igr. Samos fr. from Samos. I, (lower part of three legs, two turned to r., one to 1 .); upper paVt 
of palmette. Should perhaps be put earlier. 

20. (D* 123) New York 14.30.26 from Sardis. I, sphinx. I and A, AJA 1921, pi. 4. I, 

Lane pi. 45 a. I, Richter, Handbook of the Greek Coll., pi. 28 g. [Lane—R.] 

ai. (D' 8) London Bi. I, rider; floral. I, Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, pi. 2, c, 
bottom; Pfuhl, MuZ HI, fig- i94- I, Lane pi. 45 b; Seltman, Approach to Greek Art, 
pi. 26, b. [Lane—R.] 

22. (D^ 9) Louvre E 665 ex Campana. I, rider; floral. I, CFI, France pi. 25, 10; pi. 26, 3. 
[Lane—R.] 

23. (D^ 36) Brit. Mus. B 3 from Sicyon. I, komasts; floral. I, Herford, Handbook of Greek 
Vase Painting, pi. 2, c, top; Pfuhl, MuZ HI, fig. 196. I, Lane pi. 46 a. A, plate 51, d. 
[Lane—R.] 
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Compare also the following, which should come from the same workshop: 

(D' 31) Cab. Mio. (de Riddcr 191) from Vulci? I, gorgoneion. I and A, CV I, 
pi. 23, 1-3, [Lane.] 

(Droop and D® 93) Munich 381. I, floral. I, Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 13. A, no. i. 
Perhaps also: 

Louvre hydria ex Campana. A, two sphinxes confronted across palmette complex. 
B, two cocks confronted across palmette complex. 



Fio. I. — Munich 381. 


B. NAUCRATIS PAINTER 

His work connects with the late period of the Arkesilas Painter. In his early and middle 
period he displays great liking for decorative friezes and colourful floral patterns, but his work, 
on the whole, is unenterprising, except for an interest in representing drapery folds, which is 
also characteristic of several works in his manner. 

Some of his paintings have previously been recognised by Lane (Lane 139) under his 
Naukratis Painter [Lane—N.], and his Pegasos Painter [Lane—P.]. Rumpf (AA 1923-4, 
80-1) associated 6 with 12 and 13, Miss Tankard 2 and 3 and 7 {BSA XXIX 108 ff.). Lane 7 
with 9, with which he compared 15. 

1. (D* xio) Taranto from Taranto. I, Zeus and eagle. I, Cook, h P^- 42- I> Lane, 
pi. 37 b. I, Quagliati, Museo Naz. di Taranto 52 top. 

2. (D® 35) Louvre E 667 ex Campana. I, symposium; in centre floral. A, animal frieze. 
I and A, CKI, France pi. 25, u ; pi. 27, 1-2. I (part), Lane, pi. 42 b. A, 7 L 4 1907, i, 
387. [Lane—N.] 

3. (D® 23) Brit. Mus. B 4 from Naucratis. I, Artemis attended by demons. A, animal 

frieze. I and A, Petrie, JVauArfltij I, pis. 8-9. I, Studniezka, 18. A and I, plates 

52, a and 53, c, [Lane—N.] 

4. (D* * 109 part) Marseilles fr. from Marseilles. I, (winged figure). I and .A, Vasseur, 

VoTig^ne de Marseille, pi. 11, 15-16. [Lane—N.] 
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5. (D' i) Louvre E 668 ex Campana. I, Zeus and eagle. I (from older drawing), Cook, 
\eus I 93. I, CV I, France pi. 25, 6 ; pi. 26, 4. A, fig. 2. 

6. (D^ 18) Louvre E 672 ex Campana. I symposium; siren and birds. I, CV I, France 
pi. 25, 2. I and A (with new fr.), plates 52, b and 53, a.®* 

7. (D^ 29) Louvre E 661 volute-kratcr ex Campana. A and B, animal fricac. A and B, 
CV I, France pi. 28, 1-2. A, phot. Alinari 23674. Side view, plate 55, b. 

8. Samos frr. krater from Samos. Preserved, of animal frieze, arc feline to 1 . another fr. 
with bird sitting on edge of Roral, then rear parts of horse and bird flying to r. Other frr. 
with pomegranate frieze and tongues. 

9. (D^ 32) Louvre E 660 hydria ex Campana. A and B, lions confronted. A and B, CV I, 
France pi. 28, 3-4. 

10. (D^ 42) Munich 382 from Vulci. I, winged demon. I and A, Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 
13 and p. 34. A, Buschor, Griech. Vasenmalerei* 116. [Lane—N.] 

11. (D^ 34) Louvre E 664 ex Campana. I, sphinx; fish. I, CFI, Fran« pi. 25,8. I and A, 
phot. Giraudon 33540. I and A, Lane, pi. 44 c and p. 132, frg. 14 c. 

la. * 46) Leipsic from Cervetri. I, Pegasus. I and A, AA 1923-4, 80; 79. [Lane—P.] 

* 3 * (D* 30) Brit. Mus. B 2 from Capua. I, youth with two winged horses. I, Lane, pi. 41 c. 
[Lane—P.] 

14. 37) Munich 384 from Vulci. I, man and woman seated (Zeus and Hera?); lions. 
I, Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 13; whence AM XLI 182. I (from older drawing), Cook, 
^eus I 94, fig. 67. A, FIG. 3. [Lane—P.] 

15. (D® 118) Bryn Mawr from Castel Campanile. I, combat; lions. I, AJA 1916, pi. 11; 
whence RA 1928, i, 58. I, Joum. Walters Art Gallery III 112 (sec there also for provenience). 

The following are probably his work: 

I. Samos frr. from Samos. I, (women running in procession) ; perhaps several other seg¬ 
ments lost. A, (eagle to r., lion to 1 ., part of animal frieze). I, Lane, pi. 39 e. 

а. Sparta from Sparta frr. of one or two lakainai. A, animal fneze. A (part), BSA XV 32 
fig. 8, o; AO 89, fig. 60, 0. A, Lane, pi. 38 a, bottom row, 2-4. 

3. Sparta 3230 fr. from Sparta. I, floral. A, (winged feline and cock). I and A, BSA 
XXVIII 69; 71, fig. 13, c. 

4. Cyrene fr. from Cyrcnc. I, floral. A, (palmette and cock). I and A, Africa Italiana 
IV, pi. 2, I“2. 

5. Samos fr. from Samos. I, lotus frieze and pomegranate frieze on lip ; then lotus frieze. 

A, plain lip except for black band at edge; plain handle zone, incised palmette (like 
Naucratis Painter no. 6). I and A, phot. Athens, Germ. Inst. Samos 273 and 272 
top left. 

б. Samos K 1188 fr. from Samos. I, winged demon. I and A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. 
Vasenomamentiky fig. 11-12. 

7. Bergama 435 fr*. hydria? from Pergamon? {cf. E. Akurgal, Bayraklt 2^; 70). A, palmette 
and lotus frieze; below, pomegranate chain. 

Compare also the following: 

(Di * 47) Villa Giulia Ming. 423 volute-kratcr ex Castellani. A and B, floral. A and 

B, BdA 1923-4, 496-7; whence (A) RA 1928, i, 54. A and B, Mingazzini, Coll. Castellani, 
pi. 42. A, Rumpf, Malerei u. Z'^chnung, pi. 10, 9. B, Buschor, Griech. Vasen 77, fig. 87. 


** For PLATS 52, b I am iadebted to M. P. Devambez of the Louvre. 
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Samos K 1309 fr. from Samos. I and A, floral. I and A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. 
Vasenomamentiky figs. 9-10. 

(D^ 20) Oxford 1885. 1325 from Naucratis. I and A, floral. I and A, RA 1907, i, 398. 
[Lane.] 


Manner of Naucratk Painter 

1. Athens 15371 oinochoe from Sparta. A, animal frieze. A, BSA XXVIII, pi. 7, 
[Tankard.] 

2. Sparta oinochoe from Sparta. A, animal frieze. A (part), BSA XIV 38. A, AO 93. 
Close to the Painter. 

3. TARQ.urNiA aryballos from Tarquinia. A, ammal frieze. A, Lane 138. Close to the 
Painter. 

4. (Di 71) Cassel aryballos from Samos. A, rider. A (part), Boehlau, Nekropolerty pi. 4, 4. 
Close to the Painter. 

5. 2) Cassel T. 354. I, Zeus and Hermes; birds and floral. I and A, AA 1898, 189; 
whence (I) Cook, Z'^ ^ 94 > Bg- 66- !> Lane, pi. 46 b. 

6. (Droop 99) Athens 13910. I, Philoctctes {cf. Pfrihl, MuZ I §§ 229 and 232). I and 
A, J// 5 XXX 19; 20. 

7. Samos K 1428 from Samos. I, citharode (Apollo?) and seated goddess; cocks. I and A, 
phot. Athens, Germ. Inst. Samos 2221 and 2222. 


C. HUNT PAINTER 

A pupil of the Arkesilas Painter, as Lane saw. He had a long career of some twenty- 
five years or more, and was the most prolific of Laconian vase-painters. His early and early- 
middle period is marked by an affectation for * porthole ’ compositions (i, 3, 4, 14) and for the 
use of inscriptions (3, 6, 9, ii), the latter of which his teacher, the Arkesilas Painter, may 
in turn have taken over for the name-cup in Paris (Arkesilas Painter no. ifiL His figures 
are always neat, but in his latest work they shrivel into shadows of their former selves. 

I have adopted the name from Lane (Lane 141 fif.). In several cases, where Lane con¬ 
nected works with the painter without making a firm attribution, I put [L.] behind the entry. 
Rumpf {AA 1923-4, 83-4) saw that 4, 5, and 9 were by the same hand; 20 and 21 were seen 
to be close to the Hunt Painter by P. N. Ure. 

I. (D' 3) Berlin 3404 from Tarquinia. I, warriors^ return; cocks. I and A, Jdl XVI, 
pi. 3 and p. 190; whence I, Pfohl, MaZ HI, fig- I99- I, Neugebauer, FUhrer II, pi. 15; 
Crit. d^ArU I, pi. 150; JHS LIX, pi. 10 a; Schuchhardt, Kunst d. G^hen 128, fig. 99; 
Buschor, Gr. Vasen 76. [Lane.] 

a. (D^ 28) Louvre E 671 ex Campana. I, warriors; lions. I, CV I, France pi. 25, 9. 
A and I (with new fr.), plates 53, b and 54, c. [Lane.] 

3. Cyrene fr. from Cyrene. I, quarrel of heroes (Seven gainst Thebes); Triton (?). 
I and A, LIV 312. [Beazley,] 

4. (D‘ 13) Louvre E 670 ex Campana. I, boar hunt; fish. I, CV I, France pi. 25, 5; 
pi. 26, I. I, Lane, pi. 41 a. A, plate 54, [Lane.] 

5. Lecpsic fir. from Cervetri. I, fish. [L.] 
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6. Rhodes hydiia from lalysos. A, combat; floral. B, komasts; animal frieze, A and 
B, Cl. Rk. VIII 87-94; pi, 4. A and B, Crit. d*Arte I, pi. 146, fig. i a, 2; pi. 147, fig. 3 ; 
pi. 148; pi. 149; pi. 151, fig. II. A and B (main frieze), AA 1036, 160-70, fig. 21. A. 
Buschor, Gr. Vasm 77, fig. 88. [Lane.] 

7. Louvre fr. ex Campana. I, (legs of two males to r, lower part of spear (?) on 1 .) 

8. Oxford 1935.192 from Attica. I, siren. 1 , Lane 142. [Lane.] 

9. (D 3 127) Leipsic from Cervetri. I, Zeus and Hermes (?); sea horse. I and A, AA 
*923~4»82; 81. I, LII 26, fig. 2. [Lane.] 

10. Sparta fr. from Sparta, I, (head of youth). I, BSA XIV 42, fig. 8, m; AO 104, fig. 
77, m. I, Lane, pi. 41 d. [Lane.] 

11. Samos fr. from Samos. I, Pygmies and Cranes; HcraJdcs and Hydra. A, (feet of 
komasts?). I, AM LIV, Beil. 16, i. I and A, phot. Athens, Germ. Inst. Samos. [L.l 

12. Sparta fr. lakaina (?) from Sparta. A, (sphinx and floral). A, BSA XV 32. fie. 8 m - 

AO 89, fig. 60, m. * * 

13- (D‘“‘'»44) Florence 3879. I, komasts and syrinx-player; birds and floral. I, BdA 
1921-2, 169; whence/L 4 1928,1, 52. A, Lane 132, fig. 14d.** I,PLATZ55,a. [Lane.] 

14. (D» 6) Leipsic and Florence ex Campana (cf. also Jdl XI 177, no. i). I, boar hunt; 
birds and floral. I, JdlXVI 191 (Leipsic) and BdA 1928-9, 171 (Florence). [Lane.] 

15. Sparta fr. krater or chaUce? from Sparta. A, (komasts). A, BSA XXVIII 71, fig. 13 d. 
[L.] 

16. Samos fr. from Samos. I (exergue), birds confronted across palmcttc. I and A, phot- 
Athens, Germ. Inst. Samos 273 and 272, bottom right. 

17. (Di 22) Cassel from Samos. I, nymphs bathing; cocks and floral. A, animal friezes. 

I and A, Boehlau, Ntkropolen, pi. 11. 

18. Once Kavalla ’ from Neapolis. I, Hcrakles and Erymanthian boar; birds and floral. 

I and A, AE 1938, 124; 123. I, AA 1937, 157. 

19. (D* 16) Cab. M6d. 4920. I, komasts; birds. I and A, CV I, pi. 22, 5-7; 23, 4. 
[Lane.] 

20. Syracuse 9319 from Syracuse. I, Perseus. I and A, Studies presented to D. M. Robinson. 
n, pU. 13 a; 14 a. 

21. Syracuse 9320 from Syracuse, I, lyre-player. I and A, Studies . . . Robinson II, pll. 
13 b; 14 b. 

22. Taranto Contr. Vaccarella, Via Japigia, 1-3-35, fro*" Taranto. I, goat to r. [L.] 

The following are probably his work: 

1. Sparta fr. oinochoe from Sparta. A, (sphinx). A, AO 96, fig. 66, c. 

2. (D*“^ * 109 pt.) Marseilles fr. from Marseilles. I, uncertain. A, uncertain. I, Vasseur, 
Vorigine de Marseille, pi. 11, 23. 

3. Samos fr. from Samos. I (exergue?), (cock, rear extremities preserved). A, palmetto 
as on Hunt Painter no. 4. 

4. Samos fr. from Samos. I, (feet and part of dress of one to r.); (bird to 1 .). I and A, 
phot. Athens, Germ. Inst. Samos 273 and 272, bottom left, 

5. Leipsic frr. from Cervetri. I, drumstick border of tondo as on Hunt Painter nos. 20 and 21. 

6. Sparta fr. shape?, from Sparta. A, (goat and floral). A, XV 36, fig. 12, f; AO 
102, fig. 75 f. 


** But the lower part of the foot is alien, belonging to a Little-Master Cup. 

’ See Works of Art in Creteo . . ., kossos md Surrioah (Lon^n, 1946), 17-18. 
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7. Once Kavalla’ fr. from Ncapolis. I (exergue), bird and floral. I and A, AE 1938,122, 
fig. 10, 2; 121, fig. 9, 2. 

Compare also: 

Once Kavalla’ fr. from Ncapolis. I and A, AE 1938, 122, fig. 10, i; 121, fig. 9, i. Cf. 
Hunt Painter no. 8 (outside). 

Manner op Hunt Painter 

I. (Droop 91) Munich 385 from Italy? I, fish, I, Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 13. I, RA 
1912, ii, 95. Perhaps by the Painter. [Rumpf; L.] 

а. New York, Joseph V. Noble. I, lion. I and A, Auction Sale (Basle) XIV, June ig, 
ig54- Monnaies etMidaiUes, \>\. Hi Quite likely by the Painter. 

3. Athens fir. from Pcrachora (4091). I, lion. I (part), Lane, pi. 38 b. 

4. Sorrento, Coll, Fluss from Sorrento. I, youth attacking lion ; fish. I and A, Mmgazzini 
and Pfister, Sunentumi pi. 45, 180-1. 

5. Samos K 1189 (at present in Rhodes) * from Samos. I, Hcrakles and hon; cocks and 
floral. I, AA 1937, 207, fig. 3. A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. Vasenomamentiki fig. 14, 
Imitates early work of the Hunt Painter. 

б. Sparta fir. lakaina from Sparta. A, animal frieze. A, BSA XV 32, fig. 8, y, AO 89, 
fig. 60, y. 

7. Vatican from Vulci. I, lyre-player and dancers; floral. I, Bcazlcy and Magi, Raccolta 

GuglielmiligX.iiZ- ^ a 

8. (D^ 24) London B 58 hydria from Vulci. A and B, gorgoncion and ammal friezes. A, 

Herford, Handbook ofGreetl Vase Pain/mg, pi. 2, b; Pfuhl, MuZ HI, fig- tg®- ^ 

B, Lane, pi. 44 a, b; pi. 43. B, Lane, Greek Pottery, pi. 29. Touch of the Arkesilas 

Painter’s manner. 

9. (Droop 92) Munich 383 from Italy? I, boar hunt; uncertain. I, Sieveking and Hackl, 
pi. 13. [Lane.] 

10. (D^ 43) Bonn 62 h fir. krater? from Tarquinia. A, hunt. A, AA 1891, 17, top r. 

11. (Droop 95) Munich 386. I, goat. I and A, Sieveking and Hackl, pi. 13. More remote 
and has some links with manner of the Naucratis Painter. [L.] 

12. {D‘ 87 = Droop 98) Athens 12680. I, head and shoulders of man. I and A, JHS 
XXVIII 178, fig. 3; i76,fig.ib; i77,fig.2b; 179, fig. 4 left; whence (I) Cook, 

I 96. 

Two very late but carefully executed cups stand apart from the rest and from each other; 
elements derived from the styles of the Naucratis and Hunt Painters mingle: 

(D^ 41) Heidelberg from Boeotia. I, Chimaera. I, Jdl XVI 193. I, Jdl XL 150. 
I, Schaal, Grieck. Vasen tn Bremen 23 top. A, Lane 132, fig. 14, f. 

Taranto from Taranto. I, Gyrene and lion. I and A, FR III 212; 

whence RA 1928, i, 55. 

A word should be said on chronology. The Arkesilas cup (Arkesilas Painter no. 16) is, 
of course, important, though it supports rather than establishes the chronology. It must have 

• See Works t^fArt m Grotco . . Lossts and Survioals 47. Fragments with the rear portion of the lion were, however, 
in Samos in the summer of 1954. They were presumably separated when the cup was removed. 
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been painted in the sixties, for we can hardly allow too long an interval between the death of 
King Arkcsilas and the painting of the cup.* *• But if this is the date for the Arkesilas Painters’ 
latest known work, wc arc obliged to go back at least a decade, and probably more, for his 
earliest productions, for the painter’s late style shows substantial changes from his earlier work. 
Unfortunately the early development of the painter’s style is not as clear as it might be, and it 
would-be unwise to lay down too rigid a time scale; nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to 
think that his earliest work might go back to the eighties of the sixth century. This is what 
we should expect on other grounds, such as his consistent use in earlier works of the double 
line for the shoulder and other muscles of felines, which is found in Attic at the time of Sophilos, 
and before him in works by the Gorgon Painter. 

The Hunt Painter must have started his career before the Arkcsilas cup was painted, 
for there are signs in this cup of influence exerted by the younger man upon his master.^® I 
take it that pieces like the Rhodes hydria (Hunt Painter no. 6) arc its contemporaries or at any 
rate not much later. This hydria was found in a tomb the other contents of which suggest a date 
about 560, with a margin in either direction. Comparison with Attic suggests about 560 
for the hydria itself, neither much earlier nor later.If this dating is right, the Arkcsilas cup 
fits well enough into the middle of the sixties, and the earliest work of the Hunt Painter will 
accordingly go back to the beginning of the decade. Yet the Hunt Painter goes on for a long 
time. The Syracuse cups (nos. 20 and 21) come from a tomb group (Fusco, tomb 3; MdS 
1891, 406) not earlier than the mid-century and probably somewhat later; no. 22 is said to 
have been found with Attic pottery of about 540 b.c., and the Kavalla cup (no. 18) should 
come about 540. 

The Naucratis Painter’s earliest work, the Taranto cup (no. i), comes from a Middle 
Corinthian tomb (cf. JVC 304, no. 834; Lane 181, no. 5). Its outside is said to be very like the 
Rhodes cup, Manner of Arkesilas Painter no. 3.^® TTiis Rhodes cup, being in the manner 
of the later work of the Arkcsilas Painter, will not be earlier than the late seventies or even the 

• It iiill *e«ru to me most probable that the Arke*Uaj on the cup U the King o( Gyrene, though one cannot ^ abso¬ 
lutely certain (lee the excellent account Lane j6i-a). To deny the very possibility and lulwtitute for the king a Spertan 
mer<mant, as Rumpf hat recently done {MaUrei und 54; AnhdoUgie I 117-18) , teems to me peryenc. Granted 

the identity, there is still the problem of dating the reign of Arkesilas II and also the question whether the reign can be more 
thitii tennvuu p9St qutm. 

The best recent discussions on the date ofArkcailai are by H.R.W. Smith, 7>t/*an<Af>rfnaa73n.88 and S. Mazzanno, 
Fra Orittitt t Oceidttttt 150 ff. and 313 fT, both of which reach very much the same conclusions. Mazz^no, basing himseu 
on a very plausible interpretation of a neo*BabyIonian document, concludes that his short reign mint have be« m 509"® 
8.0. (Sidney Smith, discussing this inscription in hit Isaiaii, Chi^tert XL~LV ai^, objects to the identi&ation of 
with Gyrene on historical grounds, which, however, are not cogmt. If, as is hi^y probaUe, Gyrene it mearit, Mazzarmo s 
argument from what remaiiu of the royal (?) name becomes very attractive and is, I am informed, phi^l^cwly possible. 
I have had the benefit of being able to ducuss this inscription with Mr. P. Hulin and Profetsor H. T. V\a«-Gcry, and 
Profbmr Sidney Smith kindly allowed me to consult him on the transliteration of nsunes. F. Ghamoux, Qrw sata la 
moHorehu des Battiades 142-3 and H. Schaefer, RhemMm XCV (1952), 157 n. 80 and 158 n. 83 discusi Maiz^no s viewv 
but their scepticism is not well founded.) Both H. R. W. Smith and Mazzarino think that the cup must bem pamted 
during Arkesilas’ reign because of the lung’s unfortunate end. I doubt whether this is a safe inference, and therefore do not 
regara the reign as more than the earliest possible date for the cup, without, however, wanting to leave more than a few 
years at the most between the kirk's death and the painting of the cup. . , l e 

*• See above p. 306. Yet it is not only the use of inscnptioni which suggesu this influence, but also the proportions oi 
the figures and the manner of their drawing. Take Sliphomachos and his compamoa who holds the compare 

them with flares by the Hunt Painter at almost any stage of his career. Many of their traits are » be femnd there, m 
the Hunt Pamter, rather than in the earlier work of the Arkcsilas Painter. Of course, despite this influence Sliphomachos 
could have been drawn by no one but the Aricesilas Painter! ,, , • /-i r 

** TIiU is the date Smith arrives at in his careful consideration of this tomb in Tht Hurst Hjdrta 251—2. tjoe oi 
his premises, however, is the date of the Arkesilas cup, which be fixes very close to 565 B.c. n t ^ , r 

** The lydion fouiid in it has a squat foot modelled on that of early Attic eye-cups (Type A, y. Beazley, pewtpnm oj 
Attie Blaek~Fi£urt 67) in contrast to earlier examples such as Cl. Rh. VIII 70, bottom 1 . (Mrs. (Jre has very kindly shown 
me a photograph of the unpublished part of the tomb group.) . , j i, r 

*• Lane 137-9. I know the outside of the Taranto cup from an inadequate photc^raph only and cannot vouen tor 
the aptness ofme comparison. In any case Lane’s list of differences in the outside decoration of these two cups is incomplete. 
Instead of the frieze of biids in the lowest zone, the Taranto cup has pomegranates. 
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early sixties.^* This, then, is the time when the Naucratis Painter started work, about the 
same period as the beginnings of the Hunt Painter, though his career did not last as long. 
None of his known works go much, if at all, beyond the middle of the century. 

A word on works in the manner of these painters. Those attached to the style of the 
Arkesilas Painter begin in his late period, the late seventies or early sixties, and the workshop 
goes on producing vigorously, after his death or retirement, until shortly after the mid-century. 
The general devdopment of the style, debased though it is, is clear, and the chronology is not 
inconsistent with the evidence of the Sardis tomb in which no. 20 was found.'* There is no 
evidence that this workshop carried on after the mid-forties of the century. 

Works in the manner of the Naucratis Painter arc few in number. They seem to start 
quite early in his career,'® and they carry on well into the third quarter of the century. Dating 
these later vases (nos. 5-7) is difficult. They arc in a conservative style, yet at the same time the 
interest in drapery folds by painters of this workshop may make their work look more advanced 
in relation to other Laconian vases than perhaps it really is. The latest cup (no. 7), however, 
in its motives reminds one strongly of works by the Andokides Painter and Psiax in Attica 
and must therelbre be dated in the twenties or perhaps even somewhat later. It was found at 
Samos in a context later than the late-Polycratcan fill.'® 

Works in the manner of the Hunt Painter were produced in the fifties and forties of the 
century. The latest may go on into the thirties, but not far. Here, in contrast to the other 
two workshops, the imitators do not seem to have survived their master for long. 

There remain the Heidelberg Chimaera cup and the Taranto cup with Gyrene and the 
lion, both of which I have set apart at the end of my lists. I am giving elsewhere my reasons 
for putting the Heidelberg cup at the end of the thirties or in the early twenties,'® and I date 
the Taranto cup about 520 or very little later, contemporary with the latest Amasis Painter, 
his neck-amphora in Boston {Ojh X, pll. 1-4; Pfuhl, MuZ HI, figs. 218-19).®® Their relation 
to the workshops of the earlier period is evident, but I cannot connect them more closely. 

B. B. Shefton 


Thii does not duame with the evideace, luch as it is, of the tomb group of which the Rhodes cup is part; see 
Lane 180; Hopper, &Si 4 XLIV (1M9), 191. 

See Lane 151, but it can nanlly be used for dose datine. There were fif^ or more vases in the tomb, not 
just the three Lane mentions. The trefoil-nnouth olpe discussed by Lsme is jHiblished in Sardis I 119, hg. 125, extreme r., 
and Richter, Haadt^ ^tht Crtsk CoU., p]. 26 b. It is Attic of the half of the century and is now New Yoric 26.164.28 
Beazley, He^tria XlII (1944), 42 n. 8 and, with wrong inv. number, Richmr, Arckaie Crttk Art 53, n. 199). For this 
tomb see also XVIII (101^, 432 fT. None of its contents seems to be later than early in the second half of the century. 

Nos. 2-4, however, wnich are obviously contemporary with work of his own hams, may in fact be his. 

” Cf. Pfuhl, HI. 313, 3J7, 318. 

Sm Honxann-Wedekmg, AnAauckt Vauitamamniik 13. I owe my knowledge of Th « s cup to the of Dr. 

Homann-Wedeldng, who sent me photographs of it. 

See Psraehera If, on no. 4<^. 

See Beazley, Development 50. 
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SIR JOHN MYRES: 1869-1954 

John Linton Myres began his life-long association with Greece and the British School at 
Athens in 1891, when he visited the School’s excavation at Megalopolis during an under¬ 
graduate visit to Greece. This visit was a turning-point in his career; after it his many-sided 
energies were devoted to the study of the Greek way of life, particularly during the early, 
formative period of Greek history. He returned to Athens in 1892 as Craven Fellow and a 
Student of the School; travelled with Evans in Crete, with Paton in the Islands and Caria, 
and more widely in Mediterranean lands, where he knew most of the regions to which ancient 
Greek sailors and settlers penetrated. He dug in Cyprus, and, later, took part in the School’s 
excavation at Palaikastro, where the Minoan sanctuary at Petsof^ was his especial responsibility. 

After 1895 he spent most of his life in Oxford, until 1907 as Student of Christ Church and, 
after an interlude as Gladstone Professor of Greek at Liverpool, as the first Wykeham Professor 
of Ancient History and Fellow of New College. His lectures as Professor were sometimes 
difficult to tic down in time and place, for they drew widely on his experiences in many lands 
and seas and his enormous reading; his great gift was in the vivid actuality with which he 
brought the past to life, and the flashes of insight which illuminated it with some far-fetched 
but fruitful analogy. His fnends and pupils of many generations were continually stimulated 
by his enthusiasm, the breadth of his learning and interests, and his brilliant flow of conversa¬ 
tion, full of new ideas and telling phrase. 

As an archaeologist, his powerful visual memory and his gift for seeing likenesses led to some 
brilliant results. Though his main written work was in the field of ancient history, he laid the 
foundation of a scientific study of Cypriot antiquities with his catalogues of the Cyprus Museum 
and the Ccsnola Collection, and made important contributions to the development of pre- 
hcllenic studies, with his work on Kamarcs pottery and the early fabrics of the Cyclades. 

The Fiist World War brought him work after his own heart as Commander, R.N.V.R., in 
command of a caique with a roving commission in the Greek Islands and on the Turkish coast, 
gathering information and raiding cattle from the Turkish mainland. This was a life full of 
Homeric incident which lost nothing in the telling; he recalled with zest how, when he took 
passage in the relative comfort of a destroyer to report to base, he received hard lying allow¬ 
ance denied him when on his caique or his shore excursions. He was awarded the O.B.E. and 
the Greek Order of George I for his services. 

He was first elected to the Managing Committee of the School as long ago as 1895, and was 
elected an Honorary Student in 1896. In 1934 became Chairman of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee, in succession to George Macmillan, and remained Chairman until 1947 ) when he was 
elected President. During the thirties he was in Athens for a part of nearly every year, took 
an active interest in the management of the School property and all the other activities of the 
School; his wonderful visual memory enabled him in his study in Oxford to discuss the siting 
of trees in the School garden or the field boundaries of the School s property at ICnossos. He 
travelled widely in Greece at this time, and the inhabitants of many parts of the mainland and 
islands have still warm memories of him. It was his pleasure sometimes to recount stimng 
events of his war service, or of his earlier travels in the nineties; and after one evening in an 
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Athens tavcraa when his younger hearers listened spellbound to these stories, he recalled that, 
like Odysseus, he had seen much and remembered more. 

During the 1939-45 war he took on himself, with the departure of many younger men and 
women for war service, the greater part of the administration of the School, and rendered a 
particular service by editing the Annual. But increasing bodily inhrmity began to make move¬ 
ment difficult, and for the last years of his life he was confined to his house in Oxford. One of 
his greatest pleasures now was to receive visits from young men just back from Greece and the 
Mediterranean, to hear the news from that part of the world, and to advise them in planning 
their travels. His mind was as active and scintillating as ever, and he was able in these years 
to complete Sir Arthur Evans’ work on StripUt Minoa, to congratulate and encourage the younger 
men who were taking the steps which led to the reading of this script, and to publish HerodoUis: 
Father of History. Herodotus was one of his earliest interests, and a historian for whom he had 
a fellow feeling. He was at work until the last, planning new books and producing a stream 
of articles and reviews. He was knighted in 1943. 

Though he could on occasion be a bonny fighter in criticism or controversy, he was a 
kindly man, and many of us recall acts of kindness and words of encouragement at the outset of 
our careers. In 1939 he was presented with a volume of the Annual containing studies by his 
pupils and friends; I believe that he wrote to all the contributors with an individual word of 
thanks and acute comment on the subject matter of their contribution. Many of us will recall 
a word, spoken in his study in Oxford or during a journey in Greece, which has set an old 
problem in a new light; and his books contain enough of these hashes to preserve his vivid 
appreciation of Mediterranean life for generations who have not known him in the flesh. 


T. J. D. 
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Achasa, a topographical and historical study 72-92; 
and Athens 81 f.; alliance with Athens 8a f.; city 
governments 85; coins 89-M; communications 74- 
5; and Elis gi; general pditical character ga; geo- 
graphy and topography 74 ff.; kings of 7a; mer¬ 
cenaries from 85; and migrations 73; and Mvccnac 
72-3; neutrality in Pel. War 8g; and Oiniadai 82; 
and Penian invasion 80; political history 76 ff.; 
relation to Arcadians 73; and Sacred War (Phocis) 
gij settlement of 72 ff; and S. luly 77-9; and 
Sparta 84-7; and trade 7^; traders in 85; and 
Thebes go-i; tv^^elve divisions 73; vote in Pel. 
League 87; wealth of 8^. 

Achaean cities, early organisation 79 f.; koinon, charac¬ 
ter 87; Le^ue, fn classical period ^ f.; League 
federal forces 8g; League, federal treasury 89 f.; 
Lea^e, and foreign ixilicy 84-5; League, and 
foreign powers 88; League, and garrisons 89; 
League, Hellenistic organ. 76-7; League, last stages 
02; League, origins 80-1; League, ‘ states’ righu ’ 
87 ff. 

Acrophonic numerals 1-8. 

Acropolis (Atheru) topography 20. 

Actian era, in the Peloponnese 52 ff. 

adze (?), bronze, from Mycenae 203. 

Aegina, and Athens 21 ff; early inscribed plaque 
from 184-6. 

Aegosthena 104, no, 112, 113, 116, 117. 

Aeneas Taciicus, on Chios 124. 

Aigai (Achaea) 73 ff.; coins 75. 

Aigcira (Achaea) 73 ff. 

Aigeiroi (in M^farid), location 119-20. 

Aigeiros (Aigeirouss^, stt Aigeiroi. 

Aigion (Achaea) 73 ff 

Alabaster vase (? ^Jgyptian), Mycenae 237. 

Alcibiades, and Patrai 84. 

Alpanos (Caria) 14-15. 

alphabetic numerals 1-8. 

Ambeloclados (Ntcolaoa Scouras) 58. 

amber, in Crete 216, 217; inlay, Crete 216. 

Ameinocles, Cor. shipwright 93. 

amphora-stanm, in C^ios (Ko8nk) >55-6. 

Anderson, J. it., A Topogrepkital amt Historical Study 0/ 
Achaea 72^2. 

Androgeos, murder at Oinoe t2t. 

Androtion (of Athens) 34; date of activities 43 ff.; 
Demosthenes’ speech against, date 43 ff., 47; and 
temple treasures 39 ff. 

Anthedon, bronze founder’s hoard from 296. 

Antaninc Itinerary, and Megarid roads 115. 

Aphrodisias, water supply 9-10. 

Archias, founder of Syracuse 93. 

architectural models, at Mycenae? 241. 

Argive (?) pottery 99-101; at Pcrachora 99. 

Arvos, Heraeum, pUque or box frs. tgg. 

Arutonautai (Pellene) 74. 

Aristotle, Megarian ConsUtution 93, 95, 97. 

Arkesilas II, of Cyrene, dating m reign 309 n. 9. 

Arkesilas Painter (Laconian), and manner of 300-3. 

Artemis Brauronia (inventory) 3. 


Asine, L.H. pottery from 290. 

Askos, Protogeometric 260. 

assembly, federal, of Achaean League 77. 

Athena, ancient olive wood statue 20. 

Athenian Tressury, Delphi, roof construction 202-14. 

Athens, and Achaea 81 f.; Acropolis, plaques from 
195-7; nndAegina2i; Agora,paquesfrom 197*^; 
garrison in Achaea 82-3. 

Attic b.f. and r.f. pottery, Chios 140-1. 

Attica, and byepass route Boeotia-Isthmus 114; 
Eleiuis, plaques from Dcmcter sanctuary 198; 
Menidi, plaques from tomb dromos 198; Sunium, 
plaq^ues from Athena temple 198. 

axe, winged, mould for, Mycenae 297-8. 

Baochiads (Corinth) 93. 

beads, amber 219; crystal, biconical 223; faience 223; 
glass 219. 

black-glaze pottery (Attic and non-Aiiic), Chios 145, 
147, 148, 151, 159. 

Boardman, J., Painted Votive Plagues and an Early 
Inscription Jhm Aegina 1^-201; (and R. W. 
Hutchinsoni 77ie Knaniale Tekkt Tombs 215-28; see 
also Chios, ^caoalion on the Kofittit Ridge. 

boar’s tusk helmet, in ivory 236-7; as vase pattern 257. 

boxra, clay, as offerinn 194. 

Brasidas, and Megarid 112-13. 

Bronton (Zeus) isff. 

bronze, fibula, Crete 215-16; -founder, hoard of, from 
Mycenae 292 ff.; pins, Crete 215-16; pin, Mycenae 
263 

Bura (Achaea) 73 ff. 

Gallias decrees 2. 

Gauionia, foundation 78. 

ceiling coffers (Athenian Treasury, Delphi) 206. 

Chalkotheke (Athens) 3,^> 

chamber tomb (Tckke), Crete 215 ff, 223-4. 

Chios, ancient city site 123-8; and environs, 
various finds 125-8; ‘ Naucratite ’ pottery from 
^A. lakobos) 124. 

Ctiar, Excavation on the Kojind Ridge, by J. K. .\nderson 
(with M. S. F. Hood and J. Bt^Mman) 123-82. 

Chios, Koflnk ridge excavation 128-33 general); 
architectural fragments 144; coin finds 159, ito, 
161, 162; dating of 133-4: gold from i6t; graves 
at 159-64; loom weights from 171-2; pottery: 
amphorae (Chian) 139, 141, 150, 155, general on 
shapes 168-70; foreign amphorae 155, 170; black 
glaze (Atticr) 145; black glaze (non-Attic?) 145; 
Attic black-figure 140-t; Attic red-figure 140-1; 
Corinthian 135; Fikellura 140; fine ware 134, 140; 
grey ware i^, 151; characteristics and amnities 
16^7; half-glazed ware, characteristics and shapes 
145-0, 148-9, 152, 165, 167-8; Ionian black-figure 
140; kraiers with stsim^d decoration 157; lagynoi 
15O1 156; lamps 137-8, 143, 146, h49, 155, 165; 
local slipped ware 136-7, 1^-3; Megarian bowls 
163; rM glaze, HeUenistic and Roman 184-5; 
relief pithoi 140; Rhodian 135; Samtan(?) 135; 
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‘stoneware’ basins 137, 139, 143, 157; unglazcd 
145-6, 148-9, 152, 165, 167-8; 'West Slopeware 
153-4, white-decorated ware 149, 154; 
v^ite-uipf^ ware (descendant of * Naucratite *) 
146, 149, 153; characteristics 168. 

chisels, bronze, Mycenae 3^. 

cist burials at Kfycenae, CJeometric s6o; Proiogeo- 
metric 359; L.H. IIIG 258-9. 

cisterns, modiaeval in Megarid lit, 115. 

ctoison inlay, Crete 317, a 18. 

columns, model, various ty^ in ivory (Mycenae) 241. 

CcM-inth, encroachment on Megarid 97; isthmus trade 
98; relations with Megara 93 ff. 

Corinthian pottery, Kolm& (Chios) 135, 140; Pera- 
chora 99 n. 

Cormack, J. M. R., I^igrepAu Eoideiu for the Wa!ef‘ 
Supply of 9-10. 

counters, cut from pottery 166. 

Cretan Geometric pottery aao ff.; jewellery (seventh 
century) 216 ff.; Orientalizing pottery 223. 

Crete, Protogeometric pottery (^kke) 22a; imitations 
of C^riote pottery 216; imitation of P.C. skyphos 
222. 

Croton, foundation 78. 

crowns, gold 1-6 pesnm, 45; melting by Androtion 
44 ff. 

ciy^l, beads 219, 220; inlay, in jewellery, Crete 
216 ff. 

culverins 59 ff. 

currency (pre-coinage bars and dumps), Crete 317, 2ig. 

Cycladic pottery, imports into Crete 222.. 

C^riotc pottery, imitations in Crete (geometric) 22a. 

Daooer, fragment of bronze, Mycenae 292. 

Italic heau, in Cretan pendant 217. 

Delos, plaque from area of Apollo temple 199. 

Delphi, Roof of the Athenian Treasury, construction 
202-14; Temple of Apollo and construction of 
Athenian Treasury 312. 

Demosthenes, speech agairut Androtion, date 43-4. 

Desborougb, V., Four Tombs (Mycenae 1953) 258-w. 

Donussa (Achaea) 80. 

Dorians, in Me^rid 93 ff. 

Dorylaion (Eakifehir) 11-16. 

douole asce, bronze, Mycenae 293. 

drachmai, abbrev. omitted 7. 

Drakon of Pellene 86. 

Dunbabin, T. J., Ohxiuojy of Sir John Myres, and 
Sv^plerMniary aibli^raphy 311-14. 

Dyme (Achaea) 73 ft. 


£arth(^i;ak£, at Helike (Achaea) 87. 
electrum jewellery, Crete 216. 

Eleusis, plaaues from Demeter sanctuary 198. 
Eleutherae (Gyphtokastro) 104: location laoff. 
Emborio (near Pyrgi), Chios 123. 

£m|Mrion, harbour area of Chios city 124. 

Enkidu and Gilgamish 218. 

Epigraphu Etddtnee for the Water-Sttpply of Aphrodisias, 
T. M. R. Cormack 9-10. 
tf^anitis, moulding 202 ff. 
epistates of proedroi 31 ff. 
era, of Thessaly 51 ff. 

Erythrae (Kriekodki) in Boeotia 103 ff. 

Esidfebir (Dorylaion) it-t6. 

Euboulos, reforms 43. 


Euphranor (Zeus) i 3 . 

Euphron of Sicyon gt. 

Euthymides, plaque related to 301. 

Fai£NCE, beads 223; polychrome at Mycenae 237; 
vases 216. 

federal forces (Acha^ ; treasury (Achac^ 89 f. 
fibulae (Bliokenbei^ T. Ill 10) 223; bronze, Crete 216. 
Fikellura pott^, in Chios (Kofink) 140. 
fiscus, provincial (Roman) 55 f. 
fortification wall, Middle Hclladic 244-7. 
funnels, Ktycenaean 239. 

Fustel de Coulanges, cxcav. in Chios 124. 

* Gallery in Mycenae fortifications 254 ff. 
garrisons, in Athenian empire 24-5. 

(^metric cist burial, Mycenae 260; house model, 
Crete 220 f.; (Late) plaque from Aegina 184-6; 
pottery, Crete (Tekke) 220, 222-3; pottery, 
Mycenae 260 ff. 

Gerania, Mt. 103-22 poMim; road through 105-7. 
Gilgamish, on Cretan (?) gold fillet 217-18. 

Glaukytes (Megakles), plaque 201. 
gold, from Chios (Kofink) i6i; bead (Crete, Tekk^ 
220; JeMfcIlery, dumps and bars, Crete ai6ff. 
(dating 223); relief fillet, Crete 217-18. 

GorgopiSt of i^e in Agamemnon 1 x8. 

Gossage, A. J., The Date of IG V (2)5/6 {SIG*3oo) 51-6. 
Greek, Italianate 58-9. 

Gunece K6y (nr. Venijehir) 16. 
gunner, Greek manual for 57 ff. 

Gyphtokastro (Eleutherae) 104; not Panactum I3i. 

( 1 ADRIA.S, in the Peloponnese 53. 

Hadrianic era in Peloponnese 53. 

Halieis, and Athens 23-4. 
hammer, bronze, Mycenae 294-5. 

Hammond, N. G. L, The Heraeum at Perackora and 
Corinthian Encroachment 93-102; The Main Pood from 
Boeotia to the Peloponnese through the Pforihtm Megarid 
103-22. 

hand-made pottery, Mycenae (geom. per.) 264. 

Helike (Achaea) 7a ff.; earthquake at 87. 

Helladic, Early: pottery at Mycenae 246,250; Middle: 
fortification wall 244-7, 248 ff.;‘ graves 222; pottery 
from Mycenae 232, 25a; Minyan and Mait-^inted 
246, 247, 248, 251; from Cyclopean Terrace 
Building 274; I^e: polteiy 232, 239, 248,25^ 268, 
271-3, 274-83; pottery from \wcenac, charac¬ 
teristics, inteiroation of patterns 286; meUiUic in¬ 
fluence 285; smoothed and polished finish 284; 
classification by designs 274-7 (Cycitmean Terrace 
Building); compsihson of deposits 289 ff.; coarse 
283; monochrome 280; shapes 277-80; stripe 
decoration 278; unpainicd 281 ff.; pottery from 
Taranto (Scoglio del Tonno) 298; terracotta 
fi^rines 2^; Wall, Mycenae 250, 251. 

Hellenistic pottery, Mycenae 251. 
helmet, boar’s tude, in ivory 23^7. 

Hera, Acraea cult (Perachora) 98 ff.; (Me«rian 
colonics) 96, 98; Limenia (Perachora), and Corin¬ 
thians 98. 

Heraeis, origins 09. 

Heraeum (Peratmora), Argive and Corinthian pottc^ 
99 ff.; foundation 93 ff.; importance to Corinth 98. 
Hodge, A. T., A Roof at Delphi 202-14. 
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Homer, head from Chios (?) 158. 

Hood, M. S. F. See Chios, Excavalion on Iht Kojind 

‘ horns of consecration ' (Tekke, Cret^ 228. 
house model (Cretan geometric) 220 ft .; dating 223. 
houses, undefended, at Mycenae 242. 

Hunt Painter (Laconian), and manner of 
Hutchinson, R. W. (and J. Boardman), tht Khaniale 
Tekke Tombs 215-28. 

Hysiae J2i. 

Ingot, bronze (Mvc.), frs. of, Mycenae 295-6. 
inlaid stone vases (Minoan«Myc.), dating 238. 
inlay, crystal, etc., in stone vases 237; ivory (Mycenae) 
230. 

inscription, early from Aegina 

Instriptionsfrom ^kifAir Dislrictti. W. Maepherson 

11-16. 

inventories (temple) 1-8 
Ionian black'fig^e, Chios (KoAnit) 140. 
lonians, and Helike (Achaea) 87. 
iota mulum, absence of in dative 10. 
iron, pins and dagger, Mycenae 260; sword (Halos 
broad-bladcd type) 216; sword (Naue Type 2) 215. 
Isthmus of Corinth, importance for communications 
115; routes to and from Boeotla 103; routes to and 
from Central Megarid 105. 

Italian words, in Greek 58. 

ivory (Tekke, Crete) 223; blocks, Mycenae 240; 
carvings, Mycenae 23^41; crescent, Crete 217; 
* dominoes Mycenae 240; sphinx plaque 238. 

Jbwuxbry, gold (Tekke), dating 223. 
jurors tickets (bronze) 1. 

Kallyntbria 20. 

Kataoothruai Megarid 108, 118. 
kemos, fragments, Chios 146. 

Keryneia 73 ff. 

Khaniale lekke tombs, Crete 215-28. 

KoAnk ridge. See Chios. 

Koinon of Achaeans, character 87. 
kouskouras relief, Crete 220. 

Krathis (river) 75. 

Kriekodlu (anc. £rythrae in Boeotia) 103 IT. 
kriophoros, gold (relief) 220. 

Kynaitha (Arcadia) 75. 

Laconian krater, handle from Pagae 117; vase- 
painters 299-310; vase painting, chronology 308-10. 
It^ynoi, Chios 150, 156. 

Lamis, founder of hiegara Hyblaea 93. 

Larisa (Ae(^is), plague fragment 199. 

League, Achaean 70 ff. 

Leontion (Achaea) 73. 

Lesbian (?) amphorae, Chios (KoAnk) 139-40, 142. 
letter-cutting, Athens 22-3. 

LetUr-Labels in Greek /nsaiptiotu, by M. N. Tod 1-8. 
letter-labels, use of a ff. 

Lewis, David M., JvoUs on Attic Inscriptions 17-50. 
Linear B inscis. on seals (Mycenae) 239; tablet 
(Mycenae) 237. 

lion plaques in ivory (Mycenae) 236. 

literacy in Mycenaean and post-Mycenaean periods 

, « 43 - 

loom weights, Chios 171-2. 


lotus, and spiral pattern, on ivory 239. 

lunate forms, in jewellery and their signiAcance 219. 

Lykosoura 51-6. 

Macphbrson, I. Yf,,Inscr.fr. Eskijekir end District 11-16. 
manual, Greek inner’s 57 ff.; shipwright’s 57. 
marble tiles, and rooAng of Athenian Treasury, Delphi 
212-13. 

mason’s marks, Piraeus theatre 2; House c( Hermes, 
Delos 2. 

Matt-Painted potle^ (M.H.) from Mycenae 246, 274. 
mediaeval fortiAcations and cisterns in Megarid 111, 
115 - 

Megakles (Glaukytes), kelos plaque 201. 

Megara, cult connections with Argos 96; early 
chronology 101-2; early history 95; foundation 
date 96; eomat 95-96; relations with Corinth 93 AT.; 
Sicilian colonisation loi; Hyblaea 93-102 pam'm; 
Hyblaea, foundation 93. 

Merarian bowb 165; (f or Argive) pottery at Pera- 
chora 99-101. 

Megarid, campaigns in (northern) 111 ff.; Spartan 
campaign of 457 b.c. 114; campaign of 446 b.c. 113; 
campaigns 01 378-76 b.c. 113-14; chamber tom^ 
117; fortiAcauon towers in loBff.; frontier with 
Attica 122; and lonians (early) 96; mediaeval 
fortiAcations in 111, 115; military use of main road 
niff; and north-south communications 115; 
Roman roads in 115; topography of northern 115 n. 
Melian (?) plaque from Delos 190. 

Menidi, Attica, plaques from tonrio dremes 198. 
mercenaries, from Achaea 85 

Minoan (L.M. III) sarcophagus frs. in Tekke tomb 
(Crete) 222; (Middle) sherds in Tekke tomb (Crete) 
222 . 

Minyan pottery 274; (M.H.) from Mycenae 246, 251. 
Mitikas, Mt. (Cynosoura?) 117. 
monochrome, piihoi (Cret. orient.) 223; (L.H.) ware 
280. 

Morgan, G., A Greek Gtttmtr's Manual 57-71, 
mulberry pendant (goW, Crete 216. 

Muses monument (^Tnespiae) 2. 

Mycenae, and Acl»ca 72-3; architectural models (?) 
2a I; bronze-founder’s hoard 292 ff.; burials (post- 
Mycenaean) 265-6; Cycl(^>ean Terrace Building: 
assoc, pottery 267-91; dating 291; human skeletal 
material 273,288; drains 255-7; excavations (1953) 
229-98; (L.H. IIIC; 232. 

Mycenae, The Grave Grcle: 244-7; date of 246-7; 
Hellenistic cutero and graves 232; Hellenistic wall 
252; House of the Oil Merchant: 233; winged-axc 
mould from 297-8; House of Shields: 233,235-8, 
341-3; burial in 259; Houses of Sphinxes 233, 238- 
41, 241-3; houses outside defences 242; ivory 
blocks 240; ivory carvings 235-7, *39“4*» ivory 
’ dominoes ’ 240; Linear B insers. on seals 239; 
Linear B Script in houses 2^3; Linear B tablet 237; 
* North Megaron excavation 267 ff.; North Wall, 

E llery in 254-7; pottery: Middle Helladic 232; 

•tc Helladic 232, 235, 237, 246, 258; Geometric 
235; Hellenistic 235; Prehistoric cemetery; 258; 
m!H. graves 232-3; seal impressions 239; stone 
vases 235; terracotta Agurines (L.H.) 284; tombs 
(P.G. and Geom.) 258-66; ihoks tombs, location of 
333; 'vall (? M.H.) 244-7; winged-axe mould 
297 -S- 
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Myres, Sir John. Obituary, and SuppUmtntary Biblio- 
grof^y 


plaqutt 
atis Pail 


Naucratis Painter (Laconian), and manner of 303-6. 

* Naucratite ’ from Chios (A. lakobos) 124. 
Negrobattoldo (alchemist) 59. 

Nessos Painter, plaque 201. 

XoUs on Attic Inscriptions, by David M. Lewis 17-50. 
numerals (Greek), acrophonic i If.; alphabetic i ff.,8. 

OcTAViAN, and the Greek cities 52. 
octopus, Minoan survival in later Crete 222. 

C^noe, location (at VAlia, Attica) 112, 120 ff. 

Ogyges, of Achaca 72. 

Oiniadai, and Achaeans 82. 

Olcnos (Achaca) 73 ff. 
oli^rchy, in Achaea 8^-5. 

Opisthodomos (Athens) burning of 47 f.; reorganisa* 
tion of treasures 48. 
orientalising pottery, Crete 216, 220 ff. 

Orsippus (of megara) 95, 97. 

Orthagoras of Sicyon, and Pellene 80. 
ostrakinda (game) 166. 
ostrich cffi framents, Crete 216. 
ovoid pimoi, C^tan 221 ff. 


Pacae (Megarid) ancient graves at 117; port 

and settlement pottery from graves 117; 

walls 110. 

Painltd Voiioe Plautus and an Early Inscription from Aegino, 
byj. Yardman 1B3-201. 

painting (major), influence and problem of existence 
(7th cent. B.c.) 189-90; (vase), and influence on 
plaques i93-f- 

PaJaikastro, Chios, excavations 124. 

Panathenaic crowns 45. 
panel painting, on wom 190. 

^panel * style, in L.H. III potte^, date 247. 

Patrai (Achaea) 73 ff.; and Alcibiades 64. 

Patreus, of Achaea 

patterns, on carved ivory (Mycenae) 236. 

Pellene (Achaea) 73 ff, 85-6; and Sparta 83. 
Peloponnesian League, vote cu Achaea 87. 
penoant, early gold, Crete 217. 

Wrachora, Heraeum, foundation 93 ff. 
perfume bottles (Chios) 159-63 pemm. 
perrier*cannon 59 ff. 

Wutinger Table, and Megarid roads 115. 

Pharai (Achaea) 73 ff. 

PhilippM (of Achaean Pellene?) 73. 

Philo, Arsenal of 209. 

Phlius, war with Thebes 91. 

Phrike^emos, of Oiantheia 88. 

* Pie Ware ’ (Mycenaean) 259, 26!, 264. 
pinakion (binax) 186 f. 

pins, of bronze, Crete 215-16; iron, Protogeometric 
260, 261, 262. 

Piraeis, origins 09. 

Pirgos (M^rid) iii. 

f ithos burial (Grometric), Mycenae 265. 

itsa (nr. Sicyon), wooden plaques from 188. 
plaques (painted), arrangement and placing in 
sanctuaries 193; bespoke and exported 194; decora¬ 
tion 199; distinction of clay and wood 1^; double- 
faced 192; influence of vase painting 193-4; 


material and use 187-91 > pierci^ for suspension 
192; relief 191; shape 191; single-facM (non- 
funerary?) 200. 
plaster flooring, Mycenae 272. 
p^lastic snake, on plaque 198. 

Plataea (campaigns) it2; road to Eleutherae 121. 
Platanos (Megarid), ancient settlement at 116; cist- 
graves at 107. 

Plynteria 20. 

polychrome pithoi, Cretan 221 ff. 

^tolano 57. 

Poseidon Helikonios 72. 
potnia theron, elcctrum, Crete 216. 

Praxiergidai 17 ff. 

Prcugencs, of Achaea 72. 

Proedroi as presidents (Mule and Assembly) 31 f. 
Protogeometric cist burial, Mycenae 259; pottery, 
• from Crete (Tekke) 222; from Mycenae 259. 
prytaneis, last presidency of (Athens) 31-2. 
l^tha (Megarid) 11 T. 
purlins, in Athenian Treasury, Delphi 209. 

QuATREFOfL pendant (gold), Crete 218. 

Ravenna Geographer, and Megarid roads 115. 
relief pithoi 140 (Rhoaian or local) 144; plaques 191. 
Rhodian pottery, from KofuiA (Cnios) 135. 

Rhypes (Achaea) 73 ff. 

rid^ beam, supports in Athenian Treasury, Delphi 
209. 

road, ' of the Towers * (Mcgari^ 112. 
roof, construction in Athenian Treasury, Delphi 202- 
14; tiles, in Chios, shapes 170-1. 

Rowe, K. R., A Possible Middle Hdladic Fortifieation Wall 
248-52; fwith A. J. B. Wace) The ‘ Gallery ’ in the 
Pforth iVell (Mycenae 1953) 2^-7. 

Sacreo treasures, preservation in temples 3. 

Samian (?) pottery, Koflni, Chios 135. 

Samos 29-31. 

Sarapeion, at Chios 126. 

scaran, ]^[^tianisiM (Cretan or Cypriote) 218-19. 
Scoglio delTonno (laramo), Mycenaean ^ttery and 
winged-axe from 296. 

Scouras, Nicolaos 58. 

seal impressions, Mycenae 239. 

serpentine, vases of, Mycenae 237. 

Shefton, B. B., TTtree Laconian Vase-Painters 299-310. 

shields, flgure-of-eight, in ivory 236. 

shipwright’s manu^ 57. 

sicida pronze), hfyeenae 293. 

silver (jewellery), Crete 217, 218, 219. 

slip, FM, in Crete 222. 

Smyrna (Bayrakli), plaque frs. 199. 

Sparu, independent communities 96. 
sphinx plaques, ivory 239-41. 
spindle whorls 258-9. 
stamp, on loom weights 171-2. 
stone vases, Mycenae 237; inlaid, dating 238; process 
of manufacture 237. 

Stradiots (Venetian mercenaries) 58. 

Stubbings, F. H. (with A. J. B. Wace) The Grave Circle 
f Mycenae 1953) 244-7; A Bronze Founder's Hoard 
(Mycenae 1953) 292-6; A Winged-Axe Mould 
(Mycenae 1953) 297-8. 

Sunium, plaques from Athena temple 198. 
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sword, bronzo, Mycenae 902; iron fHalos broad* 
bladed type) 216; iron (I^ue Type 2) Crete 214, 
Sybaris, foundation 78. 
sympnt^i, earliest ref. to 49. 

Syro*Phocnician faience (Mycenae) 237; style in 
C^tan gold band 218. 

Talent, as weight 7. 
tallies (earthenware) t. 

Taranto, Scoglio del Tonno, Mycenaean pottery and 
winged-axe from 298. 

Tekkc (Khaniale) tombs, Crete 2i5>28. 
Tell-cl'Amama, L.H. pottery from 290. 
temple models, Perachora too. 
temple treasures, and Androtion 39. 
terracottas, in Chios (Kofinh) 150; figurines (L.H.), 
Mycenae 284. 

Terramara (^Italy) and Mycenaean Greece 298. 
Themison of Eretria 91. 

Thcozotides (orator) $4-5. 

Thermon metopes 190. 

Thessalian Lea^e 51. 

tholos tombs, location at Mycenae 233; at Tckke, 
Crete 2t6. 

Thrace, in Tribute Lists 26-7. 
threshold, wooden, at Mycenae 239. 

Thucydides, colonisation chronology 93. 
ticket plaques 188, 197, 198, 199. 
tile burials, Chios 159 ft. 

tiles, size and fastening in Athenian Treasury, Delphi 
911 . 

timbering, of roof of Athenian Treasury, Delphi 202 ff. 
Hmeles, river (Caria) 9. 

Tisamenos (Achaean leader) 72, 73. 

Tod, M. N., Leittr Lahtls in Gretk Jnscripiions 1-8. 
Tolmides 6x^. 

Tomba dti Leoni Dipinti, Cerveteri 21 9 . 


towen, as Megarid road defences 108 if. 

traditioTus (Eleusis) 2—3. 

treuure administration (Athens) 39 ff. 

Tnpodiscus, as ancient centre 116. 
tripods (?), fragments (Tekke tombs) 923. 

Tntaia (Achaea) w ff. 
tweezers, bronze, Mycenae 294. 

Vathixh6ria (Megarid), ancient and mediaeval forti¬ 
fications 108-11; ancient lake at 107-8, 118. 
village communities, and city state 96. 

Viliehardouin, William, in Megarid (a.d. 1258) 114- 
» 5 - 

votive plaques 183-201; shields, Creun, with plastic 

bosses 292 . 

Vourvatsi (Attica), L.H. pottery from 290. 

Wac^A. J. B. (with V. Desborough, K. R. Rowe, 
F. H. Stubbings and E. B. Wace), Excavations at 
Mycenae (/flu) 229-08; (with F. H. Stubbings) The 
Grave Circle 244-7 J (with K. R. Rowe) The ‘ Gmerj ’ 
in the Mvrth Wall 254-7. 

Wace, E. B., The Cyeiopeen Terrace Buildae and Ike 
De^sito/Pottery beneath It (Mycenae (1955)) 267-91. 
wamor plaque fr^^ent from Aegina 184-6. 
water-supply of Aphrodisias 0-10. 

‘ West Slope ’ Ware, Chios (fO>fin&) 140, 153-4, >6®- 

winged-axe mould, from Mycenae 297-0. 

wood, in panel painting 190. 

wooden plaques 188-9. 

writing in late Bronze Age 943. 

Zacynthus, and Achaea 77; influence of Italian on 
Greek of 58. 

Zeiu Bronton 13 ff. 

Zeus Euphranor 12. 

Zeuxis 187. 


dvE^oSiaoTo; 16. 

yopy&TTts 118. 

tKcrroorOs 95. 
t^o8ioxTO$ 9. 

Msyopicov SdKpuQ 93 ff. 


II. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


pvijs (= 16. 

6 At6s K6pnr6os 93 ff. 

'Ooios KOI Alxaios 12 
dcTofli'ixq 16. 

TTOXvfllVlO 15. 


TqXsc^opfa 15. 
TETpartTpdoowos 13. 

9(«jKos 55. 

^XOKI^ 24~5- 


III. INDEX OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


Aeneas Tacticus XXXI 15 f.: 186-7. 

Aeschylus, Agcanmnen 302: 118-19. 

Aristophanes, Schol., iUnae 442: 97. 

Aristotle, PaiUia 1252628; 

Chronicteo/the Morea (ed.J. &hmitt) 3259-69: 114-15- 
Demosthenes XXII 79: 47; XXIV 71: 32; XXIV 
180: 47. 

Diodorus Siculus IV 60, 5: 121. 

Herodotus V 74: 121. 

Homer, Iliad II 573-5: 79. 

Isocrates, ifr pennuf. 310 b: 187. 

Lycophron, 922: 78. 


Pausanias I 38, 8: 121; 144,4: ii€; III 16, 9-10: 

96; V4, 3: 73; VIS, 5: 73; 1X2, 1-2: 121. 
Pindar, Schol., Mem. VII 155: 97. 

Plutarch, Greek Qjiestiaru ty, x8, 59: 93 AT., 119-20. 
Polybius IV 17-91: 75; V94: 76. 

Strabo 392: 96; 393: 96. 

Suidas, r.o. * AlyEipou 6cd *: 120; s.v. * At6$ Kdptvdo;': 

97 - 

Thucydides I 10: 06; I 67, 2; 22; II 66, 1: 77-8; 

III 24,1: 121; IV 68, 4-72: 112 ff.; VIII 21; 29. 
Thucydides, Schol., 16 : 97. 

Xenophon,//G V 4, 14: 121. 
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IV. MUSEUM INDEX 

JViftf: See »Uo B. B. Sheftoo, Thrtt Laconian Vase PainUrs 290 ff., for Museum lilt of Laconian pottery. 


Athens: Acropolis 286 (plaque), igSj 287 (plaque), 
«96; *037 (plaque), 201. ^ 

Athens: Agora, P 1125 bu (plaque), 201; P 8955 
(pUque), 201; P 14688 (plaque), aoo; T 175 
(plaque), 197; T i84(pUqueK 198; T673 (plaq'^e)* 
197; a >499 (plaqu«)» > 9 °; T 2319 (plaque), 
198. 

Athens: North Slope: A-P 1085 (plaque), 200; 


A-P 1113 (plaque), 200: A-P 1664 (plaque), 196-7; 
A-P 1682 (plaque), 196; A-P 1939 (plaque), 196; 
A-P 2372 (plaque), A-P 2497 (plaque), 196; 
A-P 2524 (plaque), 196-7. 

Athens NM 3588 (plaque), 198; NM 17468 (plaque), 
200. 

Delos B 1401 (plaque), 199. 

New York, Metr. Mus. 35.11.15 (plaque), 200. 


V. EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


Agora 1 4689: 37. 

ATL List 9: 25 n. 

BCHXiy (18^), nos. 7, 8 & 9: 9. 

CIG 2782: 9. 

EM 6029: 17; 12923: 37. 

Htsperia XIII 254-7, no. 11: 5. 

/nscr. i>/^r 290-4^: 6; 1400-79: 7. 
j'EGXdo: 23-4; 108: 50. 

SICP^QOx 5i'^. 

/(?I*i 8 : 21 ff.; 55: « 9 L®®- >01: 29-31; 190: 

26; 232-90,2926: 2ff.; 310: 2; 874-5: 1; 876: 

i. 

/<?!!• 3: 33 i 5 * 34-5; 9 * 35; *05 35; ‘7: 33; 
ass 49; 3>5 33; 30J 33 ! 41: 33 J 42 ^ 33 ! S®* 
32; 52: 49; 6^1-2: 34; 66: 50; 70: 34: 76: 33» 
105: 27; 120: 3,43; 135: 49; >45* 30-7; *52* 
34, 38; 156: 38-9; > 57 * 34 J *58* 33; *90* 


38; 205: 50; 212: 49; 216-17: 39ff»47; 221: 
50; 261: 39; 279: 50; 306: 50; 361: 50; 452: 
49; 523* .37; *382-3* 2; ^>4*5* 48; 1424, 
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'Auci^/ios 33 - 
’Aulo 13. 

'Apula 14. 

Anteros, Lucius Licinius 56. 

’ATrr|potvTO*<Xfls 33. 

’ATro^X(bvlos *Airo^X«v(ow 13. 
‘ATToXXehwio? ‘Hvi6xou 14. 

Amlikoa, C. Julius 54. 

’Ajpioralols] <PaX[qpeu5 50. 

'Apfliicov 'AttoXXcovISou 16. 
*Apxnrr6X6|i05 AuowXioys Ks^oXiiSev 38. 
'AtoXos AOp. 16. 

BouXt( GopatsCr; 49. 

Damyllos (s. of Zeuxia^ 54 - 5 * 

*ETnoT[<po^ 185. 

Euryklcs, Cf. Julius 54. 

EOvfvxos 'Att^Aov, 14. 

Knfn<nos) 39. 

KXcjoia Io^okXko; (w) 13. 


EPIGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES 

(a) Ethnics 

(b) Personal 

Kratinos, G Julius 54. 

Lacon, G Julius 54. 

AuoidBqs 35-36. 

Mdoyos KuSodqvcnsCrs 37. 

Nikasippos (s. of Philippos) 51 ff. 

Pantimia, Julia 54. 

Spartiatikos, G Julius 54. 

Teprte 13. 

Timasistrata (d. of Onasikrates) 51 ff. 
Tp09«i», ACfpq. (?) 15. 

d)p[Ov(ov] 38. 

<ScaTrv6$ 15. 

XeXeIScov 16. 

Xpi^i^os, ACrp. 12 


pBonro tx Guat BktTAnc ir Ricoam Clay axb ConFAinr, Ltd. 
Bv««av, SurroLK. 
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Plate i 






INSCRimOXS FROM F-SKISEHIR AM) DISTRICT. 

di Inscriptio.s 3 , MeNTtONtNca Hoiits kei Dikaia. iNscRimo.s to, from Alpanqk. 







B.S.A. > 



INSCRIPTION'S FROM F.SKTSBHIR .\ND DISTRICT. 

(a) Inscription 3, pkom EsKi^tiiiR MfSEnj Depot. (b> Inscription 13. fro»i Ri’Rsa Mvsei'u. 

^f) Inschiptios II, FROM Alpanos. 







AiTic insc:rii*tio.\s. 

(g) IG II* 217. I'A) IG II* 261 AND 2lfi, FRAi; 


















THE MAIN ROAD FROM BOEOTIA TO THE PKLOPONNESE THROUGH THE NORTHERN MEGARID. 

(a- Lfxjkin^ «nnh fnwn ihc flank of Ml. CtTHAr.aoK (mvards Ml. KarIohi Mhr amm-s indirair ihr hTginninv an<l cm! of ihr niad fn)m .^vios X’asIuos |o ilu- 
riduc lop-, (ft Looking from the road on south side of Mi. K.\RiDiii into ihr basin orMKiiAi.o X'athikiiori. r lA«okin« fmm ihr rid.iir cast of PiaI axik 
u> ihc pass ‘ through Gerania ' (marked by anw). (d; Tcnvrr E. virsvrd from ihr south, and the pass o\Tr Ml. KARiiiiii marked by amm .. 






• <’> (rf.l 

THE MAIN ROAD FROM ItOEOTIA K) THE 1*EI.(^P()N.\1-:.SE THROL’CiH IHE NOR'IHEKN MECIARID. 


{a\ Tlif road asmidin? ihc Hank of Ml. K.vRfi>iii rruni Avios Vasi'hos. (4' 'I'<mrr K. Nhim inx a \Ul-windmv and tin* 
waicrsjxjut. (o Tinvcr C!, xlmwin? ihr drafling of ihi* anglr-blocfc*. '4- TmvcrF: ilir n]vrtur«-almw ihf nvijp* 
w the top of the doorway. 
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kofinA. 

(«: and (*) Wfcfr Slope Warr. {f> Arm: .v«i> WesP Suipe Ware. (•/> 1 ..\ri;k IUmvc 






















KortNA. 

(«: Bowl or Amc . i<pj. and h-iTt or Grey \\ .vhe. b, or Black GiwSZe awo Grey 

Ware with .SrAMi-KO DtroRATiox. r. Ck>uiijx-KR.vTER wini Sr.vui'eo and Reliee De(4>ration. 
(rf» I.AR<;8 Painted Poix. 













KOKINA. 

(flj Objkcth raoM Tomiu. (kf Clay aku Glass Pkkfc'me BoTTLia from Toubs 13-15. 
{ej Ikscsibeh Tiles, (i/j Mzuarian Bowls (s^r text, p. 1651. 
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PAINTED X’OTIVE PL.\QLES. 

(i) pp. 184-186. 12) p. 196. 13) and (41 p. 201. f5)and<6»p. 
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Pl.ATK 17. 



(by 

THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DEI.PHI. 

(fli WTarr Peihmknt rnoM Tim Cki.la. \bi Sihk Cornhx. Ukikisc: Wmj-. 


b 





B.S.A. XLIX 


Plate i8 



THE TRE.\SLRY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI. 
IxxER Facs op Wist Pkoiment. 



KHAXIALE TEKKE TONfBS. 

(«) Drottm . {6i Rkuains or OiAUBen and Vaclt. 


B.S.A. XLIX. 


Plate 19 






B.S.A. XLIX. 


Plate 20. 



KJiANIALE TEKKK TOMBS. HOUSE MODEL ASV POTTERY, 

















KHANIALE TEKKE TOMBS. POTrERY 
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Pl.ATE 31 



MYCENAE. 

Hch'ses. «i» Hoav uf Sphinxes. Hi>um‘ of the Oil Merchant. House of Shields. Hoi-se of SFiiiNXf». Piriform Jars L.H. HID. \t< Mug L.H. IlIB. 




MYCENAE. 

Hot'SS OP .Spiiinxks. (ai Room a, Charrrd Wooden Threshold. (^i Room i, Crude Brick Bench with Clsy Roundels and Bars, 'c; Corridor, North End. 

House op Shields, ^Vesl Room from North. 












MVCKNAK. 


licit'sK iir SniK 


.U». Mcidfl ShHils ill Ivc*r\-. Haqm* %viih Shirlcl, Caskft Lid (?’i. (f) Plaque- wUh Siu«-UI*. Side- of 
Ca-dwl 1 ?J. (<// I\-«iry Lid uilh .\tiadnxl Shields. (/> Mode l Shields m I\-or>'. 















MYCENAE. 

HorsE 07 Shields. <«) Fairncc. Sumc Bern! (Fragment^ with Sionf InlaN*!. it) Stone \’as«. (rf> * Ho<*fs ’ in h-or>-. 








myc:enak. 

Hoi'« or SriiiNXKJi. DoMKvni: Pottkry KR<*a Rim>« t. 

IJds. (i) Fiinnrb. (el Tri|KKl OKikinx V'ciut*!. (J) IjkIU'^ xikI Jar. 







Platk 38 


MYCENAE. 

Hol'se op Sphinxes. («• lx>lus and Spirals. I\-or>- Plaqur. {bi Inscribed Clay .Seal Impressions from Doorway of Room 1. if Confronted Sphinxes, Ivory Plaque. 

.Seale about 6:5. 
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MYCENAE. 

Hoi'ke of SiilELOit. (At Model Half Columns. Iv'or^'. iet Model Fluted Columns. Ivon.'. [d> Model Spiral Columns, Ivon'; Model \>nod Column with freasiin' of 

.\treus Pattern, lei Model Half Columns. Ivory. Lion Gat*, (b) Relief of Lions with Column. 


























MYCENAK. 

Cravk Circij'.. l*tn*rtRV, L.H. IIIB prom Si-pi-ortino Wai.i.. 

(tf) Kragtm-nuof Kyllkfs,«ic. (i) Fr^iimwof Dp«'pn«>\vl!(, rtr. (p> IVrp IkmI. Kylix. Siimipjar i 











MVCK.NAK. 

Mioni.r Hki.iaoic (?^ Wai.u fa) MnUIIi'H rlUlir Minyan, Ma«pain(«l, ami Tramilioiwl W’arrs. 
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NfVCEWE i« OP Grometkic Cj<t Tomb anij LH. IIIC Cut Tomb. \.h\ Protocseometric Tomb with Objects w ji/ii. it \'\%ss from Protocjf.omftbic Tomb. 

\\\^ux PROM L.H. IIIC Tom*. 
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MYCENAK. 

Cvcuii’KAN 'rbKUAc:K lU'ti.tii.vii. (rti North Rckhij j’nnn Ncirlli. (*> Smith Kimiii fnmi Small. 
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THREE LACONI.\N VASE-PAINTERS. 

(«) and {b) New York 50.11.7. Arkeiilaa Painter No. 4, 
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XLIX. 


Pl.ATE 51. 

cc 


THREE LXCOMAN VASE-PAINTF.RS. 

New York V).li. 7 . Arkcsilas Painter No. 4. *» Louvrr E 663. Arkcsilas Painter No. 2. (r) Brit. Mm. B 5. .\rk«ilas Painter No. 7. (rf; Brit. Mm. 
' ' * * Manner of Arkesilas Painter No. 23. 










l\w 



iiiKKi: \Asi:.i»\i.\ Ii:ks. 

(«) K <17^. NuiKTUtix PitiilUT N«». <i. ri* I', li”!. Iliiiii |*iiiiiii-r \n. rf. •«, Miii. It 4. 

1‘iiiiiCi'r N>*. 







XLIX. 


Plate 54 



.. {t\ 

THREE I-.\U>\ 1 A\ \ ASE.|».\INTERS. 

;«• Liiuviv E Mannrr of ArkcKila» Paintrr \’o. cj. K Gjo. I{unl Fainter Xu 4. {tj lajuvn* 

K t(7i. Hunt FaiiitiT Nu. a. 
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THRKE LACONIAN' VASE-PAIN 1 ERS. 

(«» Hum PainU-r No. rj. (i) Uuvre E 66t. .NancraiU Painlrr No, 
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